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INTRODUCTION 

I BY THE AUTnOR'3 ELDEST SON. 

i ! 

L- ■ ■ 

This edition of tlie Autobiography was revised by-Mr, *- 
Leigh Hunty and brought down to the present year by 

• liis own liand. He had almost completed the passages 

which he intended to add ; but he had left some portions 
which were marked for omission in a state of doubt 

\ From the manner in which the work was written, 

points of interest here and there were passed over 
indistinctly or omitted altogether, and some inaccu- 
racies were overlooked in the re-perusal. In a further 
revision by the writer's eldest son, several obscurities 
have been cleared away, inaccuracies have been cor- 
xected, and omissions have been supplied. The inter- 

^ polated passages, whether in the text or in notes, are 

distinguished by being included in brackets. 

In the Preface to the earlier edition, the Author 
avowed that he felt a difficulty in having to retrace a 
life which was niarked by comparatively little incident, 
^. and was necessarily, therefore, mainly a retrospect of 

his own writings. Another difficulty, of which he was 
evidently conscious only through its effect in cramp- 
ing his pen, lay in an excess of sctui^lvi v^lv^w ba 
approached personal matters. In \\ve Te\\^^ cS. ^\% 
second edition, Aowever, the lapse ot \\me W?i. vcv 
some degree freed liim from rcstrtxmt •, ^^^^ ^^^^^"^^ 
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<;^j% 0^fj^m^mU nitfA^ATj to c omp re ss the bulk of \ 
iGU; ^^Ammc hzrus been made principellj in tlio more I 
^fj^Ufi iffjrium% of the literarj retrospect, the addi- 
iy^UK i/ntv^ Umdfsd to increase the personal interest of 
tU: t^^t The work is relieved of some other por- 
O/i;^, UifiSMm ihey maj be fi>and in his collected 
^^/Aifti^f or because the subject-matter to which thejr 
rdkr k imt of date. The result of the alterations is, 
iiM Urn biographical part of the yolnme is brought 
mo¥H dk^jr togetlier, while it is presented with greater 
Mmm mA distinctness. 

^rtm reader of tJiis Autobiographj will find it less a 
f^uliim fft the events which happened to the writer, 
ihun of tbc'ir impression on himself, and the feelings 
wbi^b iXuiy excited, or the ideas which they prompted. j 

T\un ebaracteristic of the writing is in a great degree a 
ebaraderistic of the man, and thus the book reflects his 
imn life more titan on a first judgment it might be sup- 
ytmtiA. i4i do* His whole existence and his habit of mind, 
Yfitm ifsseritially literary. If it were possible to form 
uny r^imputation of the hours which he expended seve- 
rally in literary labour and in recreation, after the 
tnmmvtr of statistical comparisons, it would be found j 

that the largest portion of his hours was devoted to j/ 
hard work in the seclusion of the study, and that by ^ 

fur the larger portion of the allotted "recreation" was 
devoted to reading, either in the study or in the society 
of his family. Those who knew him best will picture 
him to themselves clothed in a dressing-gown, and bend- ^ 

ing his head over a book or over the desk. At some ^ 

periods of his life he rose early, in order that he inight : i 
got to work early ; in other periods 
ho sat over the desk very late. Fcmt 
ever, ho habitually came down ** t 
and was no sooner seated sidewa] 
bc^n to read. After breakfast \k 
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where he remained until he went out to take his Valk* 
He sometimes read at dinner, though not always. At 
some p^ods of his life he would sleep after dinner; 
but usually he retired from the table tp read. He read 
at tea time, and all the evening read or wrote. In early 
V life his profession led him, as a critic, to the theatres, 

j I and the. same employment took him there at later dates. 
f I In the earlier half of his existence he mixed somewhat 
I j in society, and his own house was noted, amongst a truly 
i I selected circle of friends, for the tasteful ease of its con- - 
I vcrsation and recreation^ music usually forming a staple _ 

^ in both the talk and the diversion. It was at this period 

of his life that his appearance was most characteristae, 
and none of the portraits of him adequately conveyed 
tlie idea of it One of the best, a half-length chalk 
drawing, by an artist named Wildman, perished^ The 
miniature by Severn was only a sketch on a small scale, 
but it suggested the kindness and animation of his 
countenance. In other cases, the artists knew too little 
of their sitter to catch the most familiar traits of his 
aspect He was rather tall, as straight as an arrow, 
and looked slenderer than .he really was. His hair was 
black and shining, and slightly inclined to wave; his 
head was high, his forehead straight and white, liis eyes 
black and sparkling, his general complexion dark. There 
was in his whole carriage and manner an extraordinary 
degree of life. Years and trouble had obscured that 
brilliancy when the drawing was made of which a copy 
is prefixed to the present volume; but it is a faithful 
portrait, in which the reader will see much of the reflec- 
tion, the earnestness, and the affectionate thought that 
were such leading elements in his character. 

As life advanced, as his family increased faster than 
his means, his range of visiting became more contracted, 
fiis devotion to labour more continuoTia, ani^uV^^A^w^ 
reduced to the small number of those vrYio C2im^ cjA^ ^» 
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tlie curtailments necessary to compress the bulk of 
the volume have been made principally in tho more 
detailed portions of the literary retrospect, the addi- 
tions have tended to increase the personal interest of i 
the text The work is relieved of some other por- i 
tions, because they may be found in his collected 1 ^ 
writings, or because the subject-matter to which they ; 

refer is out of date. The result of the alterations is, I 

that the biographical part of the volume is brought / | 
tjici.. . more closely together, while it is presented with greater ^ 

?5^nr*Tr ^ l&tocaw MiH distincto , 

. The reader of this Autobiography will find it less a y 

Illation of the events which happened to the writer, -■ i- 
than of their impression on himself, and the feelings 
. which they excited, or the ideas which they prompted. | 

This characteristic of the vrriting is in a great degree a 
characteristic of tlie man, and thus the book reflects his 
own life more than on a first judgment it might be sup- 
posed to do. His whole existence and his habit of mind, 
were essentially literary. If it were possible to form 
any computation of the hours which he expended seve- 
rally in literary labour and in recreation, afiter the 
manner of statistical comparisons, it would be found * 

that the largest portion of his hours was devoted to j^ 
hard work in the seclusion of the study, and that by .4 
far the larger portion of the allotted ** recreation " was 
devoted to reading, either in the study or in the society 
of his family. Those who knew him best will picture 
him to themselves clothed in a dressing-gown, and bend- 
ing his head over a book or over the desk. At some ^ 
periods of his life he rose early, in order that he miglit 
get to work early ; in other periods he rose late, because 
he sat over the desk very late. For the most part, how- 
erer, he iiabitualij came down ** too late " to breakfast, 
and vras no sooner seated sidewayB at tlbfe \:a]cAft ^aa he ^ 
^^a/7 to read. After breakfast he repair<i^ lolsia ^\mA>j, 
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where he remained until he went out to take his 'wa1k« 
He sometimes read at dinner^ though not always. Ai 
some periods of his life he would sleep after dinner; 
but usually he retired from the table tp read. He read 
at tea time, and all the evening read or wrote. In early 
life his profession led him, as a critic, to the theatresy 
and the same employment took him there at later dates; 
f In the earlier half of his existence he mixed somewhat 
in society, and his own house was noted, amongst a truly- 
selected circle of friends, for the tasteful ease of its con- ~. 
v<»^ation and recreation^ music usually forming a staple _ ^ 
in both the talk and the diversion. It was at this period 
of his life that his appearance was most characteristic, 
and none of the portraits of him adequately conveyed 
the idea of it One of the best, a half-length chalk 
drawing, by an artist named Wildman, perished! The 
miniature by Severn was only a sketch on a small scale, 
but it suggested the kindness and animation of his 
countenance. In other cases, the artists knew too little 
of their sitter to catch the most familiar traits of his 
aspect He was rather tall, as straight as an arrow, 
and looked slenderer than .he really was. His hair was 
black and shining, and slightly inclined to wave; his 
head was high, his forehead straight and white, his eyes 
black and sparkling, his general complexion dark. There 
was in his whole carriage and manner an extraordinary 
degree of life. Years and trouble had obscured that 
brilliancy when the drawing was made of which a copy 
is prefixed to the present volume; but it is a faithful 
portrait, in which the reader will see much of the reflec- 
tion, the earnestness, and the affectionate thought that 
were such leading elements in his character. 

As life advanced, as his family increased faster than 
liis means, his range of visiting became mote wcvtt^R.\»i^ 
/i/s devotion to labour more contiimou^) oxidL u\% %tvscv^^ 
reduced to the small number of those nvVvo c^covfc o\Ji^ V^ 
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biography. With an unbounded frankness in speaking 
of himself, he soon paused in s]>eaking of others, from 
the habit of questioning whether lie had " any right" to 
do so ; and thus an habitual frankness was accompanied 
by an habitual and unconquerable reserve. H is Autobio- 
graphy is characteristically pronounced in its silence. 
He has nowhere related the most obvious family inci- 
dents. The silence is broken almost in an inverse pro- 
portion to the intimacy of his. relations. He scarcely 
mentions his own marriage; excepting the faintest pos- 

' "sfbieTillusiohs; the only one of his children to whom'he 
alludes has been to a certain extent before the public ; 
and even where his personal friends gave him, in their 
own recognition by the public, the right to speak of them 
openly, he has faithfully used the right in the peculiar 
ratio which has been pointed out, — freely mentioning 
those with whom he held intercourse chiefly in literary 
matters or in society, sparingly those whose intercourse 
powerfully affected his own life. A conspicuous instance 
is afforded by the friend who ultimately became his suc- 
cessor in maintaining the general independence of the 
Examiner^ who has placed in the library immortal con- 
tributions to the. political history of the English Com- 
monwealth, who endeared himself to Leigh Hunt even 
less by most valuable and laborious services than by 
kindness of heart and generosity of mind, and who re- 
tained his strongly expressed affection to the last. It 
was not that he did not respond to the warmest affection 
which he could so well inspire ; but in proportion as it \ 

was strongly felt and personal he seemed to regard it as ^ 

luifitted for public allusion. 

It would ill become a son gratuitously to reveal ** the 
faults" of his father; though he himself taught me to 
speak out the truth as I believe it. If I differ with him, 
it 13 in fiot being ready to see " favi\\.^'^ m «ltv^ ^^ix^^\ss^, r^ 

since 1 know of no abstract or ideo\ me^s>\Y^ \i^ xOcv\Os\ 
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the shortcoming could be established. But in hh case 
it is most desirable that his qualities should be known 
as they were; for such deficiencies as he had are the 
honest explanation of his mistakes ; while, as the reader 
may see from his writing and his conduct, they are not, 
as the faults of which he was accused would be, incom^ 
patibie with the noblest faculties both of head and heart. 
To know Leigh Hunt as he was, was to hold liim ia 
reverence and love. . ,: . 
The likeness to Hamlet was not lost even in a sort of 

-, aggressive conscientiousness. It affected his appreciation 

of character, which was, of course, modified also by the 
oblique sense of facts. Hence, some incidents in his 
life which had the most serious consequences to others, 
and therefore to himself. When he first became ac- 

4 quainted with a new friend whom he liked, he noticed 

with all his vivacity of ready and intense admiration 
the traits which he thought to be chiefly prominent in 
the aspect and bearing of the other ; constructed a cha- 
racter inferentially, and esteemed his friend accordingly. 
This constructive appreciation would survive the test of 
years. Then he would discover that in regard to some 
quality or other which he had ascribed to his friend *^ he 
Avas mistaken;" the whole conception of the admired 
character at once fell to the ground ; and his own dis- 
appointment recoiled with bitterness and grief on tlie 
perplexed and grieved friend. He never knew the pain 
he thus caused to some of the most loving hearts, which 
continued unchanged to him. 

If, indeed, he knew it, the simple knowledge was 
enough to cure the evil. No man ever lived who was 
more prepared to make thorough work with the practice 
of his own precepts — and his precepts were always 
noble in their spirit^ charitable in t\\e\t coTk^\rQ5:>2^^xu 
JVb Injury done to bim, however iue^cvx^taJaXe, Vw^^n^t 
unceasing, or however painful in its cousecpLCXVc^^.^'^^ 
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exhaust his power of forgiveness. His animation, liis 
sympathy with what was gay and pleasurable, his 
avowed doctrine of cultivating cheerfulness, were mani- 
fest on the surface, and could be appreciated by those 
who knew him in society, most probably even exagge- 
rated as salient traits, on which he himself insisted with 
a sort of gay and ostentatious wilfulness. In the spirit 
which made him disposed to enjoy ^* anything that 
was going forward," he would even assume for the 
evening a convivial aspect, and urge a liberal mea- 

' - sure of the wine with the gusto of a ban tfivant *Few 
that knew him so could be aware, not only of the 
simple and uncostly sources from which he habitually - ' 
drew his enjoyments, but of liis singularly plain life, 

' extended even to a rule of self-denial. Excepting j 

at intervals when wine was recommended to him, or jf 
came to him as a gift of friendship, his customary 
drink was water, which he would drink with the almost 
daily repetition of Dr. Armstrong's line, " Nought like 
the simple element dilutes." For, a trick of playing 
with a certain round of quotations was among the traits 
of his character most conspicuous even to casual visitors. 
In the routine of life, it may be said, he almost thought > 

in a slang of the library. His dress was always plain 
and studiously economical. He would excuse the ex- 
treme plainness of his diet, by ascribing it to a deli- 
cacy of health, which he overrated. His food was often 
fiotLing but bread and meat at dinner, bread and tea 
for two meals of the day, bread alone for luncheon or 
for supper. His liberal constructions were shown to ^ 

others, his strictness to himself. If he heard that a • 

friend was in trouble, his house was offered as a 
''home;" and it was literally so, many times in his life. 
Sometimes this generosity was repaid with outrageous 
Jn^^atj'tude — with 5candaI-mongering, and ev^u caXwxa- 

iijous Inventions: he excused the wrong, as <5ae ^oto^- 
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qaencc of deficient sense^ of cai*ly training, or of 
congenital fault ; " for," he would remark, " it is im* 
possible to say what share, now, X.'s father and mother 
may have had in his doing so, or what ancestor of X,'g 
may not have been really the author of my suffering — 
and his." When he was once reminded of his sacrifices 
for others, he answered, as if it dismissed the subject, 
** It was only for my own relations ;" but his memory 
I deceived him extravagantly. It was not that his kindr 

i^ ness was undiscriminating; for he ** drew tlie line" with 
mach: clearness between what he ** could" do for. the : 
mere sake of helping the unfortunate, and the willing- f 

ness to share whatever he might have with those he ^ I 

really esteemed and loved — not a few. The tenderness ^! 

of his affection was excessive : it disarmed some of the * f 
most reckless ; it made him throw a veil of impenetrable 4 

reserve over weaknesses of others, from which he suf- 
fered in ways most calculated to mortify and pain him, 
but which he suffered with never- failing kindness, and 
with silence absolutely unbroken. 

It must not be supposed, however, tliat with all his 
disposition to refine, his love of the pleasurable, and his 
tenderness, he was a mere easy sentimentalist. If he 
may be compared to Hamlet, it was Hamlet buckling 
himself to hard work, and performing with vigour and 
conscientious completeness. Seldom have writers so 
conscientiously verified all their statements of fact His' ; 
constant industry has been mentioned : he could work 
from early morning till far into midnight, every day, for 
months together ; and he had been a hard-working man 
all his life. For the greater part, even his recreation was 
auxihary to his work. He had thus acquired a know- 
ledge of authorities most unusual, and had heaps of 
information "at his fingers' ends'," ^et \vfe \\^\^xviJcj 
veriSedeven what be knew already , tho\x^ \\. ^o\i\^\» 
on/jr for some /Jorcntlietical use* "No teTv3LetTvei&^ ciwvJA 
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fihake him from sternly rebuking or opposing where 
duty bade him do so; and for a principle he was pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything, as he liad sacrificed money 
and liberty. For all his excessive desire not to with- 
hold his sympathy, not to hurt others' feelings, or not 
to overlook any iM)ssibIe excuse for infirmity, moral as 
well as physical, he never paltered with his own sin- 
cerity. He never swerved from what he believed to be 
the truth* 

In the course of his long life as a public writer, 
political and polemical animosities died away, and were 
succeeded by a broader recognition of common purposes 
and common endeavours, to which he had not a little 
contributed. Although some strange misconceptions of 
Leigh Hunt's character still remained, — strange, though, 
as wo have seen, not difficult to explain, — ^the acknow- 
ment of his genuine qualities had widely extended. 
There had been great changes, some liberals had become ' 
conservative, more conservatives had become liberal, 
all had become less dogmatic and uncharitable. His 
personal friendships embraced every party ; but through 
all, the spirit of his opinions, the qualities of his cha- 
racter, the unweariedness of his industiy, continued the 
same. To promote the happiness of his kind, to minister / 
to the more educated appreciation of order and beauty, j 
to open more widely the door of the library, and more 
widely the window of the library looking out upon 
nature, — these were the purposes that guided his studies 
land animated his labour to the very last 
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AUTOBIOGBAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 



CHAPTER L 

THE author's PEOaENITORS. 

The circamstances that led to this Autobiography will tran- 
spire in the course of it. Suffice it to say for tlie present, 
that a more involuntary production it would be difficult to% 
conceire ; though I trust it will not be found destitute of 
the entertidnment which anyixue account of experiences in 
the life of a human being must of necessity, perhaps, contain. 

I claim no importance for anything which I have done or 
' tmdeigone, but on grounds common to the interests of all, 
and to the willing sympathy of my brother-lovers of books. 
Should I be led at any time into egotisms of a nature that 
make me seem to think otherwise, I blush beforehand for the 
mischance, and beg it to be considered as alien from my 
habits of reflection. I have had vanities enough in my day ;: 
and, as the reader will see, became aware of them. If I have 
any reinaining, I hope they are only such as nature kindly' 
allows to most of us, in order to comfort us in our regrets and 
infirmities. And the more we could look even into these, the 
less ground we should find in them for self-complacency, apart 
from considerations that respect the whole human race. 

There is a phrase, for instance, of " fetching a man's miud 
from his cradle.'' But does the mind begin at that point of 
time? Does it begin even with his parents ? I was looking 
once, in company with Mr. Hazlitt, at an exhibition of pic- 
tures in the British Institution, when casting my eyes on the 
portrait of an officer in the dress of the time of Charles the. 
Second, I exclaimed, '* What a likeness to Basil Montagu I ^ 
(a friend of ones), Jt turned out to \)e \n& 8iiQ^\.ot^\/si\ 
S/mdmpb. Mr. ffazUtt took me across tlie Toom, wA Atfivi A 
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me the portrait of a celebrated judge, who lived at the same I 

period. "This," said he^ "is Judge So-and-so; and his \ 

living representative (he is now dead) has the same face and 
the same passions." The Hazlitt then of the same age might 
have been the same Hazlitt that was standing with me before 
the picture ; and the same may have been the case with the 
writer of these pages. There is u funous historioal bit of f< 

transmission called the'" Austrian lip ;" and faces, which we ]^il 
consider peculiar to individuals, are said to be common in v^ 

districts : such as the Boccaccio face in one part of Tuscany, .^ 
and the Dimte face in another. I myself have seen, in thei : . ^;^ 
Genoese territory, which is not far from Corsica, many a &ce '^' 

like that of the Bonapartes; and where- a race has'tooi^--*--"'j 
blood in it, or whatever may constitute the requisite vital 'f^ 

tendency, it is probable that the family likeness might 
be foiind to prevail in the humblest as well as highest 
quarters. There are families, indeed, of yeomen, which are 
aaid to have flourished like oaks, in one and the same spot, ;^ 

since the times of the Anglo-Saxons. I am descended, both ( 

by Other's and mother's side, from adventiurous people, who -jf 

left England for the New World, and whose descendants have - f 
retained the spirit of adventure to this day. The chancel^ are, 
that in some respects I am identical with some half-dozen, or 
perhaps twenty of these ; and that the mind of some cavalier 
of the days of the Stuarts, or some gentleman or yeoman, or r 

"roving blade," of those of the Edwards and Henrys — per- '\ 

hapB the gallant merchant-man, " Henry Hunt " of the old 
ballad — ^mixed, alas 1 with a sedentary difference— is now 
writing these lines, ignorant of his former earthly self and of 
his present ! I say earthly, for I speak it with no disparage- 
ment to the existence of an individual "soul" — ^a point in 
which I am a firm believer; nor would it be difficult to 
teconcile one opinion with the other, in ears accustomed to 
such arguments ; but I must not enter upon them here.* 

• ** Then Henxye Hunt, with ylgour hott, . -:^ 

Came bravely on the other side, '} 

Soon he drove downe his foremast tree, : 

(^Sir Andrew Barton's, to iriV) i 

And killed fourscore men beside. 
'Nowe, out alas! ' Sir Andrewe cryed, 
' What may a man now think, or say? 
Youder merchant theefts, that pierceth mce. 
He was my prisoner yesterday.* ** 
JJiilladf^ Sir Andrew Barton^ in Esrc^ft Reliques^ voL 2, 
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Tlie name of Himt ia fou&d among the gentry, bol I napect 
it 18 oftener a plebeian name. Indeed it must be ao, Uke 
almost all others, from the superabundance of population on 
the plebeian side. But it has also a saperabundance of itaf 
own ; for in the list of sixtj of the commonest names in 
England, given by BIr. Lower in his Essay on Family Nammr 
ckiurey it stands fifty-fourth. On the other hand, offsets from' 
aristocratic trees wander into such remote branches, that the 
same name is found among those of the few fiunilies that hare 
a right to quarter the royal arms. I should be very proud, to 
be discovered to be a nine hundred and fiftieth couan ot 
Queen Victoria ; the more so, inasmuch as I could, patiently 
enough, have let the claim lie dormant in the case of some^^ 
her Majesty's predecessors. My immediate progenitors were 
clergymen ; and Bryan Edwards's History of the West Indies 
contains a map of Barbados (their native place) with one of 
the residences designated by it — apparently a minor estate — 
yet the name of Hunt does not appear either in the old map 
in the History of Barbados by Ligon, or in the lists of 
influential or other persons in that by Sir Robert Schom- 
buzgck. There is a ^ Richard Hunt, Esq." in the list of 
subscribers to Hughes's Natural History of Barbados, which 
contains also the name of Dr. Hunt, who was Hebrew and 
Arabic professor at Oxford, and whose genealogy the bio- 
grapher cannot discover. Perhaps the good old oriental 
scholar belongs to our stock, and originated my love of 
the Arabian Nights I The tradition in the &mily is that 
we descend from Tory cavaliers (a wide designation), who 
fled to the West Indies firgm the ascendancy of Cromwell ; 
and on a female side, amidst a curious mixture of quakers and 
soldiers, we derive ourselves not only from gentry, but from 
kings— -that is to say, Irish kings ! — personages (not to say 
it disrespectfully to the wit and misfortunes of the sister- 
island) who rank pretty much on a par with the negro chief^ 
surrounded by half a dozen lords in ragged bliirts, who asked 

Barton, a kind of '* Scottish rover on the seas " (as the ballad calls^ 
him), worried the English navigation in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
and was lulled in the engagement here noticed, in which the two ships 
under bis command were captured by two English ships under the 
command of Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Howard. Hunt was cap- 
tain of a merchantman, of Newcastle, which traded to Bordeaux, 
and which had been one of Barton's prizes. I hope the gallant 
seamaoV Bordeaux claret was ancestor of tb&t ^l^c^mj \t^«QCl^Kis% 
dnuiJt ia BtwlMdos, 
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llie traveller ivliat his brother kings thought of him in 

Europe. A learned and friendly investigator into the ijoatteir^ \ 

thinks the Cromwell tradition a mistake, and brings us from 

clergyman of the name of Isaac Hunt (my father's Jiaine)| 
vrho left Exeter for Barbados in the time of James the Fiiist 

He connects us also with a partner in ilie mercantile firm of | 

Hunt and Lascelles in that island, one of which latter pmona 

came into England during the first half of the last ceQtury^ 

and gave rifle to the noble family of Harewood...,J|2i.,tne ' j 

British Museum is a manuscript journal that wa9 k(M)i jn ' 

this yea:r by a Hunt of the same Christian name ^tx^Mif^ ji 

1 take our paternal family stock to have been $M^<^.iD(t^ '^ 
many generations between the clerical^ a^d^mei^Qfu^^ .. .ijrf 
fessions. / 
. The etymology, however, of the name is obvious ; and very | 
unfit does it render it for its present owners. The pastime in 

which their Saxon anccstoi's may have excelled, so as to derive 

frojn it their very appellation, is contrary to the principles of 

their descendants ! But hunting was not merely a pastime V 

in old Saxon days. It was a business and a necessity; there l 

were children to feed, and wild beasts to be exterminated. "\ 

Besides, one must share and share alike in the reputation of 

one^s fellow-creatures. I dare say the Hunts were as ferocious 

in those days as tlicir name may have implied. They have 

since hunted in other ways, not always without a spice of 

fierceness ; and smarting have been the wounds which they 

have both given and taken. 

[The more probable et3rmology of the name traces it to the 
geographical use of the word, designating a district used for 
the chase. The tradition of Irish kings has probably been 
introduced by a very doubtful connection with the Hunts of 
Ireland, who have changed their name for that of De Yere, 
which they also claim by inheritance. One of the family, in 
a jocular way, claimed cousinship with Leigh Hunt ; but if 
any relationship existed, it must have been before either 
£imily left England for Barbados, or for Ireland. The Bickleys, 
'mentioned subsequently, were not of Irish origin, though Sir 
William served in Ireland. The Hunts of Barbados were 
among the very earliest settlers, and the name may be seen in 
a list published in Barbados in 1612; but it is testimony 
from which the autobiographer probably shrunk with dislike, 
for it is an old list, perhaps the oldest existing list, of n^ro 
-^wner^. There is reason to believe ^bat xosB^bcgc^^ tli<^ 
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fitinily revisited their native country in the course of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.] 

I have begun my book with my progenitors and with child* 
hood, partly because " order gives all things view," partly 
because, whatever we may assume as we grow up respecting 
the " dignity of manhood," we all feel that chil<Uiood was a 
period of great importance to us. Most men recur to it with 
delight. They are in general very willing to dilate upon it,'^ 
especially if they meet with an old schoolfellow; and there* 
fore, on a principle of reciprocity, and as I have long con- 
sidered myself a kind of playmate and fellow-disciple witb^ 
persons of idl times of life (for none of us, unless we arc very 
silly or naughty. boys .indeed, ^er leave off learning in some 
school or other), I shall suppose I have been listening to some 
other young gentleman of sixty or seventy years of age over 
his vrine, and that I am now going to relate about half as 
much respecting my existence as he has told us of his 
own. 

^J.gi^ncUather, himself the son, I believe, of a clergjrman, 
was Rector of St. Michael's, in Bridge Town, Barbados. Hd 
'was a good-natured man, and recommended the famous 
Lauder to the mastership of the free school there; inHuencedi 
no doubt, partly by his pretended repentance, and partly by 
sympathy with his Toryism. Lauder is said to have been 
dischai^ed for misconduct. I never heard that ; but I have 
heard that his appearance was decent, and that he had a 
wooden leg: which is an anti-dimax befitting his history.* My 

* Since writing this passage, I find a more serious condoslonto 
his history in a book entitled Creoliana ; or, Soci<d and Domutic Scenes 
and Incidents in Barbados in Days of Yore, hy X W. Orderson. He is 
there said to have failed in his school ; and to have set up a huckster's 
shop with the aid of an African woman whom lie had purchased. 
After behaviour to a daughter bj this woman which cannot be de- 
scribed, and her repulses of which he resented by ordering her to' be 
scourged, he sold her to a naval captain, who rescued her from the 
infliction. 

Let us hope that Xauder would have denied the paternity imputed 
to him. Perhaps, indeed, he would have denied more, or did deny it} 
for his answer of the charges yet remains to be heard. The poor girl 
afterwards became the fiat and flourishing landlady of an hotel ; and 
is famous in Barbadian and nautical annals for having successfully 
drawn up a bill of damages to the amount of seven hundred 4>onnds 
against his Royal Highness Prince William Henry, afterwaxds Duke 
of Chireace and King Willittm the Fourth, wbo Va Sk ^t ot xiNNxa.- 
JoriBUtj^ with the meaa of the Porty-nintb Beguneat^ toa02k^<^ ^ 
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gra&d&tiher was admired and bdoTed by his pariahioners for 
die maimer in which he discharged his duties. He died at an 
early age, in consequence of a fever taken in the hot and 
damp air, while officiating incessantly at btirials during a 
mortality. His wife, who was an O^Brien, or rather Biyan, 
▼eiy proud of her descent from the kings aforesaid (or of the 
kings from her), was as good-natured and belored as lier 
hui^nd, and very assiduous in her attentions to the negroes 
and to the poor, for whom she kept a set of medicines, like 
my Lady BountifuL They had two: children besides. my 
&ther: Ann Courthope, who died tihmarried ;-- and Eliza* 
beth, wife of Thomas Dayrell, Esq.,' of Barbados, :one. of , 
* - * the -femiiy^ of-ifer>BayreUs of Lilliagkonc^ -and fether: ^bys «^ ^ 
. first marriage of the late barrister of t^at name. I men- 
tion both of these ladies, because they will come among my 
portraits. 

< To these their children, the worthy Bector and his wife 
w^ a little too indulgent. When my father was to go to the 
American continent to school, the latter dressed up her boy 
in a fine suit of laced clothes, such as we see on the little gen- • 
tlemen in Hogarth ; but so splendid and costly, that when the 
good pastor beheld him, he was moved to utter an expostula- 
tion. Objection, however, soon gave way before the pride of 
all parties; and my father set off for school, ready spoilt, vrith. 
plenty of money to spoil him more. 

He went to college at Philadelphia, and became the scape- 
grace who smuggled in the wine, and bore the brunt of the 
tutors. My father took the degree of Master of Arts, both at / 

Philadelphia and New York. When he apoke the fiirewell 
oration on leaving coUege, two young ladies fell in love with 
him, one of whom he afterwards married. He was fair and 
handsome, with delicate features, a small aquiline nose, and 
blue eyes. To a graceful address he joined a remarkably fine 
voice, which he modulated with great effect. It was in read- 
ing, with this voice, the poets and other dassics of England, 
that he completed the conquest of my mother^s heart He 
used to spend the evenings in this manner with her and her 
fiimily, — ^a noble way of courtship; and my grandmother 
became so hearfy in his cause, that she succeeded in carrying 

the fbndtare in her home, to the very beds; the cunning hostess 
fwhom he ui>8et as he went away) refusing to interfere with the 
riracWea of "MkagB, the King's son," which she pnidsntly conshided 
'Oe froa/dpajr /or Hke a gentleman. 
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itagaanst her husband, who wished his daughter to many a 
wealthy neighbour. [The bride was Mary, the daughter of 
Steph^ Shewellf a merdiant of Philadelphia, a yehemeat 
man, both in public and in £tmily matters.. The other lady 
was Mary^s aunt, although the girls were about the sama 
age.] .1 

Hy father was intended, I beUeve, to carry on the race of 
clergymen, as he afterwards did; but he went, in the first 
instance, into the law. The Americans united the practice of 
attorney and banister. . My. ^ther studied the law Under 
articles to one of the chief persons in the profession; mi 
afterwards practised with distinction himself. At this period ; 
. (byi^^i^ch time.-all my brothers except one were born) iihe 
Revolution broke out; and he entered with so much zeal into 
the cause of the British Government, that, besides pleading 
for loyalists with great fervour at the bar, he wrote pamphlets 
equally full of party warmth, which drew on him the popular 
odium. His fortunes then came to a crisis in America. Early 
one morning, a great concourse of people appeared before his. 
house. He came out,— or was brought. They put him into 
a cart prepared for iiie purpose (conceive the anxiety of his 
wife !), and, after parading him about the streets, were joined 
by a party of the revolutionary soldiers with drum and fife. 
The multitude, some days before, for the same purpose, had 
seized Dr. Kearsley, a staunch Tory, who on learning their 
intention had shut up the windows of his house, and endea-* 
voured to prevent their getting in. The doctor had hia hand 
pierced by a bayonet, as it entered between the ^shuttera 
behind which he had planted himself. He was dragged out 
and -put into the cart, drippiog with .blood; but he lost none 
of his intrepidity ; for he answered their reproaches and out-^ 
rage with vehement reprehensions ; and, by way of retaliation 
on the "Rogue's March,". struck. up "God save the King.*! 
My fiither, who knew Kearsley, had endeavoured to persuade 
him not to add to their irritation ; but to no purpose. The 
doctor continued infuriate, and more than once fainted from 
loss of blood and the violence of his feelings. My father 
comparatively softened the people with his gentler manners f 
yet he is understood, like Kearsley, to have had a harrow 
escape from tarring and feathering. -A tub of tar, which had 
been set in a conspicuous place in one of the streets fbr that 
pwrpotfe, was overturned by an officer in\xniaA/&'^^^'^i^^^^^^^l * 
2jbe well-bred Jojalistj faoweveTi did not. eacag^ cd&jA'^ ^xwa. 
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personal injury. One of the stones thrown by the mob gave 
him such a severe blow on tlie head, as not only laid him 
swooning in tlie cart, but dimmed his sight for life. At length, 
ailer being carried through every street in Philadelphia, he 
was deposited, as Dr. Kearsley had been, in a prison in 
Market Street. The poor doctor went out of his mind, and 
'ended his days not long afterwards in oonfinementf -/^ My 
&ther, by means of a large sum of money given to thu^Mu^ 
tinel who had charge o£ him, was enabled to eeeape at 
midnight. He went immediately on board a ship .in^ihe 
Delaware, that belonged to my grand&ther, and was boond 
for the West Indies. She dropped down the rirer ihat same 
•-- flight; and my father- went €rBt to Barbados, and aikerwaxdj 
to £ngland, where he settled. 

:• My mother was to follow my father as soon as possible, 
whidi she was not able to do for many months. The last time 
she had seen him, he was a lawyer and a partisan, going oat 
to meet, an irritated populace. On her arrival in England, she . 
beheld him in a pulpit, a clergyman, preaching tranquilli^t. - ^ 

When my fiither came over, he found it impossible to c<mtiitue - q| 

his profession as a lawyer. Some actors, who heard him readi . -i 

advised him to go on the stage ; but he was too proud for that^ ^ • 

and he went into the Churdh. He was ordain^ by the oele* 
brated Lowth, then Bishop of London ; and he soon became 
so popular that the Bishop sent for him and remonstrated 
against his preaching so many charity sermons. His lordship 
said that it was ostentatious in a clergyman, and that he saw 
his name in too many advertisements. My father thought it 
strange, but acquiesced. It is true he preached a great many 
of these sermons. I am told that for a whole year <he did 
nothing else ; and perhaps there was something in his manner 
a little startling to the simplicity of the Church of England. 
I remember, when he came to that part of the Litany where 

* I learn this particular respecting Dr. Kearsley from an amnsuig 
and interesting book, entitled Memoirs qf a Life chi^y passed in 
Pennsylvania, the anonymous author of which is understood to have 
been a Captain Graddon, or Graydon, an officer in the American 
service. The same work has occasioned me to represent the treat- 
. ments of Kearsley and my father as occarring on two distinct days, 
instead of simultaneously, as in the family tradition, the Captain 
Informing us that he was an eye-witness of both. 

There appears to have been something constitutionally wild in the 
temperament of Kearsley. The Captain describes him as having 
ridden once, during a midnight frolic, into t\ve -^tVoxvi q1 «» VA^v 
hoiu^ mounted on hor8eback,-«nd even ui^ Wie «>\Aix%\ 
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the reader prajs for his deliverance " in the hour of death 
and at the day of judgment/' lie used to make a pause at the 
word *^ doKlh,^ and drop hta voice on the rest of tke sentence. 
The effect was striking ; but the repetition must have hurt it. 
I am afraid it was a little theatrical. His delivery, however, 
was so much admired by those who thought themselves the 
best judges, that Thomas Sheridan, father of the celebrated 
Sheridan, came up to him one 4ay, Jailer service, in the vestry, 
and complimented him on having profited so well from his 
Treatise im heading the Liturgy. My father was obliged to 
tell'liim that he had never seen it 

I do not know whether it was Lowth, but it was some 
bishop, to whom my Either one day, in the midst of a warm 
discussion, being asked, ''Do you know who I am ?^ replied, 
widi a bow, '' Yes, my lord ; dust and ashes.'' Doubtless the 
clergyman was warm and imprudent. In truth, he made a 
great mistake whoi he entered the profession. By the nature 
of the tenure, it was irretrievable ; and his whole life after 
^vas a series of errors, arising from the imsuitability of his 
position. He was fond .of divinity ; but it was as a specu- 
lator, not as a dogmatist, or one who takes upon trust. He 
was ardent in the cause of Church and State ; but here he 
speculated too, and soon began to modify his opinions, which 
got him the ill-will of the Government. He delighted his 
audiences in the pidpit ; so much so, that he had crowds of 
carriages at the door. One of his congregations had an en- 
graving aaade of him ; and a lady of the name of Cooling, 
who was member of another, left him by vnH the sum of 500/., 
as a testimony of the pleasure and advantage she had derived 
froni his disoourseis. 

But unfortunately, after delighting his hearers in the pidpit, 
he would delight some of them a little too much over the 
table. He was extremely lively and agreeable ; was full of 
generous sentiments ; could flatter without grossness ; had 
stories to tell of lords whom he knew ; and when the bottle 
was ta circulate, it did not stand with him. All this was 
dangerous to a West Indian who had an increasing family, 
and who was to make his way in the Church. It was too 
much for him ; and he added another to the list of those who, 
though they might suffice equally for themselves and others in 
a more considerate and contented state of society, and seem 
to be the bom delights of it, are only lost atid \YaQW\i ovit. \w 
a system of things which, hy going upon ^e gcouxA o^ m^- 
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▼idaal aggrandizement, compels dispositions of a more sociable 
and reasonable nature either to become parties concerned, or 
be ruined in the refusal. It is doubtless incumbent on a 
husband and father to be careful imder all circumstances : 
and it is easy for most people to talk of the necessity of being 
80, and to recommend it to others, especially when they have 
been educated to the habit. Let those fling the first stone 
who, with the real inclination and talent for other things (for 
the inclination may not be what they take it for), confine 
themselves industriously to the duties prescribed them. There 
are more yictims to errors committed by society itself than 
/^ society supposes. • , » 

But I grant that a man is either bound to tell society so, or 
to do as others do. My fiither was always zealous, theo- 
retically speaking, both for the good of the world, and for that 
of his family (I remember a printed proposal which he drew 
up for an academy, to be entitled the '' Cosmopolitical Semi- 
nary ") ; but he had neither uneasiness enough in his bloody 
nor, perhaps, sufBcient strength in his convictions, to bring his 
speculations to bear ; and as to the pride of cutting a figure 
above his neighbours, which so many men mistake for a better 
principle of action, he could dispense with that. As it was, 
he should have been kept at home in Barbados. He was a 
true exotic, and ought not to have been transplanted. He 
might have preached there, and quoted Horace, and been gen- 
tlemanly and generous, and drunk his claret, and Jio harm 
done. But in a bustling, commercial state of society, where 
the enjoyment, such as it is, consists in the bustle, he was 
neither very likely to succeed, nor to meet with a good con- 
struction, nor to end his pleasant ways with pleasing either 
the world or himself. 

It was in the pulpit of Bentinck Chapel, Lisson Green, 
Paddington, that my mother found her husband officiating. 
He published a volume of sermons preached there, in which 
there is little but elegance of diction and a graceful morality. 
His delivery was the charm ; and, to say the truth, he charmed 
everybody but the owner of the chapel, who looked upon rent 
as by far the most eloi^uent production of the pulpit. The 
speculation ended with the preacher being horribly in debt. 
Friends, however, were lavish of their assistance. Three of my 
brothers were sent to school ; the other, at her earnest entreaty 
jreat to Jive (which he did for some years) with Mrs. Spencer, 
s sister (I think) of Sir 12icliard Wordey, aiidstd<i^'do\>aYLV3L^ 
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old woman, the delight of all the children of her acquaint^oe.. 
She occiQxied at one time a small house which belonged to her. 
in the Biddingtai Road, and in the front garden o£ which, or 
in that «f the boate next to it (I forget which, b«t they were, 
both her property), stood a beautiful almond-tree, not long 
since cat down. Never shall I forget the enchanting effect 
which the bright green rails of the gardens of these houses 
used to have upon me when I caught sight of them in going 
there -witfa my mother. My &ther and mother took breathy 
in^he meantime, under the friendly roof of Mr. West, the 
paintoi mho had married her aunt. The aunt and. niece were 
much of an a^ and both fond of books. Mrs.. West, indeed^- 
ultimate became a mar^ to them ; for the physician de- 
clared that she lost the use of her limbs by sitting in-doors. 

From Newman Street my &ther went to live in Hampstead. 
Square, whence he occasionally used to go and preach at 
Sonthgate. The then Duke of Cbandos had a seat in the 
neighbourhood of Southgate. He heard my. father preach, 
and was so pleased with him, that he requested him to become 
tutor tociiis nephew, Mr. Leigh, which the preacher did, and 
A remained with his Grace's -family for several years. The 
Boke was Master of the Horse, and originated the famous 
^thet of '' heaven-bom minister," applied to Mr. Pitt. I 
hare heard my ^Either describe him as a man of great sweet- 
ness of nature and good breeding. He was the grandson of 
Pope and Swift's Duke of Chandos. He died in 1789, and 
left a widow, who survived him for several years in a state of 
mental •lienation. I mention this circumstance, because I 
think I have heard it said in our &mily, that her derange- 
ment was owing to a piece of thoughtlessness, the notice of 
which may serve as a caution. She was a woman of great 
animal spirits; and happening to thrust aside the Duke's chair 
when he was going to sit down, the consequences were such, 
that being extremely attached to him, she could never forgive 
herself, but lost her husband and senses at once. The Duchess 
had ahready been married 'to a gentleman of the .name of 
Elletson. She was daughter of Sir Eichard Gamon, and 
mother of an heiress, who carried (he title of Chandos into 
the Grenville &mily. 

To be iaitor in a ducal family is one of the roads to a 
bishopric. My father was tliought to be in the highest way 
to it. He was tutor in the house, not only of «i dvi^^^Wt of 
M gtate €f£&oer, for whom the King bad a ']^isoia\. x^ig^x^ ^^^^ 
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manners were of the liighcfit order ; his principles in Church 
and State as orthodox, to all appearance, as could be. wished ; 
and he had given up iiourishing prospects in America for 
their sake. But the same ardent and disinterested sense of 
right which induced him to make that sacrifice in behalf of 
what he thought due to his Sovereign, made him no less ready 
to take the part of any one holding opposite opinions whom 
he considered to be ill-used ; and he had scarcely set his foot 
in England, when he so distinguished himself among his bro- \ 

ther loyalists for his zeal in behalf of a fellow-countryman; i 

who had served in the republican armies, that he was giyol j 

to understand it was doing him no service at court. .| 

This gentleman was the distinguished American artist, 
Colonel Trumbull. Mr. Trumbull, at that time a young man, 
had left the army to become a painter; to which end he had 
crossed the Atlantic, and was studying under Mr. West. The 
Government, suspecting him to be a spy, arrested him, and it 
was not vdthout exertions extremely creditable to Mr. West 
himself, as well as to my father (for the future President of 
the Academy was theii commencing his own care«r und|;r 
regal patronage), that the supposed dangerous ex-officer watf 
set free. Mr. Trumbull, in his memoirs, has recorded his 
obligations to both. Those on the part of my father, as a 
loyalist, he pronounces to have been not only perilous but 
unique, lie says, in a letter to his father, Governor Trum- 
bull :— 

** Mr. West, who has been very much my friend, spoke 
immediately both to the King and the American secretary, x 

and was encouraged by both to expect that as soon as the 
noise should have subsided a little I should be dischai^d. 
However, after waiting two months, I wrote to Lord Greorge 
Germaine, but received no answer. Mr. West, at the same 
time, could not obtain a second interview with him. In Feb- 
ruary, a Mr. Hunt, a refugee from Philadelphia, formerly an 
assistant to Mr. West *' (this is a mistake, my father never 
had anything to do with painting), " conversing with Mr. West 
on the subject, was so far convinced of the absurdity and in- 
justice of the treatment I had received, that he entered warmly 
into my interest, and with great perseverance urged the other 
refugees to assist him in undeceiving the ministiy^ and gain- 
ing my discharge. Not one, however, joined him ; and afler 
a fortninrht^s solicitation, he was told by Mr. Thompson, Lord 
George Germaine^B sccreUaj^ a Wobum \ad) tlbal Vi^ made 
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hiBiself very busy in this affair, and very little .to liu . own. 
reputation ; that he had best stop, for aU his applicationii in 
mj behalf were useless."* 

And again, in the Appendix to the same work, page 819 :— , 

*^ I had little lefl to hope, unless from some favourable turn 
of a£fairs in America. An effort indeed was made through 
Mr. Hunt, a refugee from Philadelphia, upon the feelings of 
his fellows, which does honour to him, and was pushed so fkc 
as almost to endanger his own safety, but without any other '. 
effect 4han .showing the detestable rancour which, with very^ 
fisW' exceptions, is the common mark of their character.** 

Mr. Trumbull's opinion of the loyalists in general must be 
taken cum grano ; for though he. app^rs to have.beeai an eej^T. . : 
mable, he was also an irritable, man ; but this* does not dimi- 
nish ihe honour due to my father's efforts, lliere can be 
little doubt, however, that those efforts did him mischief with 
the King, who, not knowing him so well as he did Mr. West, 
being naturally given to dislike those who in any respect dif- 
fered with him, and probably having been made acquainted 
with some indiscreet evidence of warmth in the prosecution of 
his endeavours for Mr. Trumbull, is very likely to have con- 
ceived an impression of him unfavourable to the future clergy- 
man. I know not how soon, too, but most likely before long, 
mj Either, as he became acquainted with the Government, 
b^gan to doubt its perfections ; and the King, whose minute- 
ness jof information respecting the personal affairs of his sub- 
jects is well known, was most likely prepared with questions, 
which &e Duke of Chandos was not equally prepared to 
answer. 

Meanwhile, the honest loyalist was getting more and more 
distressed. He removed to Hampstead a second time : £rom 
Hampstead he crossed the water ; and the first room I have 
any recollection of is one in a prison. It was in the King's 
Bench. Here was the game of rackets, giving the place a 
strange lively air in the midst of its distresses ; here I first 
heard, to my astonishment and horror, a verse of a song, aung 
out, as he tottered along, by a dnmken man, the words pf 
which appeared to me unspeakably wicked : and here I re- 
member well, as he walked up and down, the appearance of a 

* Autobiography, HeminiscenceSf and Letters of John TrumbMlt, from 
1756 to 1841. New York and London. 1841. The Thompaon here 
<»iitemptaoii8ly mentioned as "a Woburu lad,** 'vaa «&a^VK4%\i>Ck^ 
fsdehnied Chunt Bumford, 
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prisoner who was at that time making no little noise in the 
world, and who was veritably wicked enough. He was a tall 
thin man, in a cocked hat, had an aquiline nose, and altoge- 
ther appeared to my childish eyes a strangely inconsistent- 
looking person for a man of his character, and mnch of a 
gentleman. I have an impression on my memoiy that I was 
told he had ran a needle through his wife^s tongue. This was 
Andrew Robinson Stoney Bowes, Esq., which last name he 
had assumed on his marriage with the Countess of Strath- 
more, for cruel treatment x)f whom in his attempt to eztori- 
her property he had been sentenced to an imprisonment ibf '. 
three years. His surgeon and biographer, Jesse Foot, in 
summing up his character, says of him, that he was'^ ^oir-' 
ardly, insidious, hypocritical, tyrannic, mean, violent, selfish, 
deceitful, jealous, revengeful, inhuman, and savage, without a 
single countervailing quality.*^ It is not improbable that Mr. 
Foot might have been one of the persons he deceived; but. 
the known events of the man*s life really go &r to make him 
out this kind of monster ; and Foot suppresses most of the 
particulars of his cruelty as too shocking to detail. He was 
one of those madmen who are too conventionally sane to be 
locked up, but who appear to be bom what they are by some 
accident of nature. 

Mr. West took the liberty of representing my father's cir- 
cumstances to the king. It is well known that this artist 
enjoyed the confidence of his Majesty in no ordinary d^ee. 
The king would converse half a day at a time with him, while 
he was painting. His Majesty said he would speak to the 
bishops ; and again, on a second application, he said my father 
should be provided for. My Either himself also presented a 
petition ; but all that was ever done for him, was the putting 
his name on the Loyalist Pension List for a hundred a year, 
— a sum which he not only thought extremely inadequate for 
the loss of seven or eight times as much in America, a cheaper 
country, but which he felt to be a poor acknowledgment even 
for the active zeal which he had evinced, and the tlangs which 
he had said and written ; especially as the pension came late, 
and his circumstances were already involved. Small as it 
was, he was obliged to mortgage it ; and from this time till 
the arrival of some relations from the West Indies, -several 
years aflerwards, he underwent a series of mortifications and 
distreBBes, not always without reason for self-reproach. Un- 
^itunately for others, it might be said q£ \nm, -wViaX laAij 
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Mary Worfley said of her kinsmaii/ Henry Fielding, ;^ iKiii 
give him his leg of mutton and bottle of wine, and in tlicl 
very thkSc of calamity he would be happy for the fime*being.^ 
Too well able to seize a passing moment of enjoyment, he 
was always scheming, never performing ; always looking for- ^ 
ward with some romantic plan which was sure to succeed, and 
never put in practice. I believe he wrote more titles of nour 
existing books than Habelais. At length he found his midr 
take. My poor father ! He grew deeply acquainted: with 
arrests, and began to lose his graces and (from fiulure;^ widi 
creditors) his good name. He became irritable with the con* 
sequences, and almost took £o|^ of better days out <of ihci 
heart fha^ loved him,' and'waartoo often glad to escape out <^ 
its society. Yet such an ai*t had he of making his home com- 
fortable when he chose, and of settling himself to the most 
tranquil pleasures, that if she could have ceased to look for- 
ward about her children, I believe, with all his defects, those 
evenings would have brought unmingled satisfaction to her, 
when, afler brightening the fire and bringing out the coffee, 
my mother knew that her husband was going to read Sauria 
or Barrow to her, with his fine voice and unequivocal enjoy- 
ment. 

We thus struggled on between quiet and disturbance, 
between placid readings and frightful knocks at the door, and 
sickness, and calamity, and hopes, which hardly ever forsook 
us. One of my brothers went to sea, — a great blow to niy 
poor mother. The next was articled to an attorney. My 
brother Robert became pupil to an engraver, and my brother 
John was apprenticed to Mr. Reynell, the printer, whose 
kindly manner, and deep iron voice, I well remember and 
respect. I had also a regard for the speaking trumpet, which 
ran all the way up his tall house, and conveyed his rugged 
whispers to his men. And his goodly 'wife, proud of her 
husband^s grandfather, the bishop; never shall I forget how 
much I loved her for her portly smiles and good dinners, and 
how oflen she used to make me measure heights with her 
fair daughter Caroline, and found me wanting ; which I 
thought not quite so hospitable. 

As my father's misfortunes, both in America and Englimd, 
were owing, in the first instance, to feelings the most Worthy 
and disinterested, so they were never unaccom^^nLed '^-itli 
mamfesUitions of the same zeal for others in exnai]!l'»^^cit\\.^ 
nos always equally justi£able ways, Mhich Ixc TmA' diowcL vbi 
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the greater. He hampered himself for instance, by becoming 
security for other people. This, however, he could only have 
done out of his usual sanguine belief in the honesty of those 
whom he assisted ; for of collusion with an3rtliing deliberately 
unworthy, he was as incapable as he was trusting. His pen, 
though irregular, or unprofitable to himself, was ^ways at the 
service of those who required it fur memorials or other helps. 
As to his children, he was healthy and sanguine, and always 
looked forward to being able to do something for them ; and 
something for them he did, if it was only in graftii^ his 
animal spirits on the maternal stock, and setting them an 
example of independent thinking. But he did more. He 
really took care, considering his unbusinesslike habil^tdwards' — 
settling them in some line of life. It is our &ults, not his, 
if we have not been all so successful as we might have been : 
at least it is no more his fault than that of the West Indian 
blood of which we all partake, and which has disposed all 
of us, more or less, to a certain aversion from business. 
And if it may be some vanity in us, at least it is no dis- 
honour to our turn of mind, to hope, that we may have 
been the mean? of circulating more knowledge and enter- 
tainment in society, than if he had attained the bishopric 
he looked for, and lefl us ticketed and labelled among the 
acquiescent. 

Towards the latter part of his life, my father's affairs were 
greatly retrieved by the help of his sister, Mrs. Dayrell, who 
came over with a property from Barbados. My aunt was 
generous ; part of her property came among us also by a 
marriage [most probably of the author's eldest brother Stephen 
Shewell Hunt with Christiana Dayrell], My father's West 
Indian sun was again warm upon him. On his sister's death, 
to be sure, his struggles recommenced, though not at all in 
comparison to what they had been. Recommence, however, 
they, did ; and yet so sanguine was he in his intentions to the 
last, and so accustomed had my mother been to try to believe 
in him, and to persuade herseLT she did, that not Jong before 
she died he made the most solemn promises of amendment, 
which by chance I could not help ovei-hearing, and which she 
received with a tenderness and a tone of joy, tibe remembrance 
of which brings the tears into my eyes. My father had one 
taste well suited to his profession, and in him, I used to think, 
remarkable. He was very fond of sermons ; which he was 
jvreljr tired of readings or my mother of \ieann^. 1 Wi^ 
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mentioned the effect which these Tised to have upon her. 
When she died, he could not bear to think she was dead; yet 
letainix^inllie midst of his tears, his indestmctible tendency 
to seize en a clieering reflection, he turned hie Tery despair 
into consolation ; and in saying, '< She is not dead, but sleeps/* 
I verily believe the image became almost a literal thing widi 
him. Besides his fondness for sermons, he was a great reader- 
of the Bible. His copy of it is scored with manuscript; und 
I believe he read a portioii of it every morning to the ladt^-: 
let him have been as satisfied or dissatisfied with himself as \. 
he might for the rest of day. This was not hypocrisy V^t. 
was habit, and real fondness': though, while he was no hypo-' / 
:.firite^iie.wBBJiDt,.I.mxi8t confess, remarkable for being expi<& ■ 
about himself; nor did he cease to dogmatize in a sort 6f 
official manner upon faith and virtue, lenient sis he thought . 
himself bound to be to particular instances of frailty. To 
young people, who had no secrets from him, he was especially 
indulgent, as I have good reason to know. He delighted to 
show his sense of a candou^ in others, which I believe he 
would always have practised himself, had he been taught it 
early. For many years before his death, he had greatly 
relaxed in the orthodoxy of his religions opinions. Both he 
and my mother had become Unitarians. They were also 
Universalists, and great admirers of Mr. Winchester, parti- 
cularly my mother.* My father was willing, however, to 
hear all sides of the question, and used to visit the chapels 
of the most popular preachers of all denominations. His 
favourite among them, I think, was Mr. Worthington, who 
preadied at a chapel in Long Acre, and had- a strong natural 
eloquence. Politics and divinity occupied almost all the 
conversation that I heard at our fire-side. It i^ a pity my 
father had been so spoilt a child, and had strayed so much out 
of his sphere ; for he could be contented with little. He was 
one of the last of the gentry who retained the old fashion 
of smoking. He indulged in it every night before he went> 
to bed, which he did at an early hour; and it was pleasant 
to see him sit, in his tranquil and gentlemanly manner, and 

* ^ The Uniyersalistfljcannot, properly speaking^ be called a distinct 
sect, as thej are frequently fouud scattered amongst various denomi- 
nations. They are so namel from holding the benevolent opinion, that 
all mankind, nay, even the demons themselves, will be finally restored 
to happiness, throagh the mercy of Almighty God." — HUton| of oU. 
Bdi^uMS and Religious Ceremonies^ p. 263. YHmlI aiLm^NfiX.^ Xania^ 
"Almightjr Gad/^tbat anybody could ever bave lYiou^X^^T«^«nfc\ 
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rdate nnecdotes of " my Lord North" and the Rockingham 
admhiistration, interspersed with those mild puffs and urbane 
resumptions of the pipe. How often have 1 thought of him 
tinder tJiis aspect, and longed for the state of society that 
might have encouraged him to be more successful 1 Had he 
lived twenty years longer he would have thought it was 
coming. He died in the year 1809, aged fifty-seven, and 
was buried in the churchyard in Bidbopegate Street. I re- 
member they quarrelled over his coffin for the perquisites 
of the candles ; which put me upon a great many reflections^ 
both on him and on the world. 

. I- bless and am gratefiil to his memory. One of the last 
sayings of the last surviving of "Hiscluldi'en but myself, w^as 
a tribute to it equally simple and sincere. . " What a kind 
man," said my brother Robert, " he was I" 

My gi-andfather, by my mother's side, was Stephen Shewell, 
merchant of Philadelphia, who sent out his " argosies." His 
motlier was a quaker, and he, himself, I believe, descended 
from a quaker stock. He had ships trading to England, , 

Holland, and the West Indies, and used to put his sons and 
nephews in them as captains. For sausages and " botargoes" 
(first authors, perhaps, of the jaundice in our blood), Friar 
John would have recommended him. As Chaucer says, 

" It sncw^d, in his house, of meat and drink." 

On that side of the family we seem all sailoi*s and rough 
subjects, with a mitigation (on the female part) of quakerism ; 
as, on the father's side, we are Creoles and claret- drinkers, ' 

very polite and clerical. 

My grandmother's maiden name was Bickley. I believe 
hex family came from Buckinghamshire. The coat of arms 
are three half-moons ; which I happen to recollect, because 
of a tradition we had, that an honourable augmentation was 
made to them of three wheat-sheaves, in reward of some 
gallant acliicvenient performed in cutting off a convoy of pro- 
visions [by Sir William Bickley, a partisan of the House of 
Orange, who was made a Banneret. He was reputed in the 
family to have been the last Englishman who received the 
title of a Knight Banneret, by receiving Knighthood from 
the royal hand, on the field]. My grandmother was an open- 
hearted, cheerful woman, of a good healthy blood. The 
j&zaih' consisted of £ve daughters and two sons. One of the 
^u^Stejv died unmarried: of the four otheTS, t\ii^ «t^ ^<e»^ 
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also; the fourth Btill liyes, as upiigbt in her carriage as "wl)^ 
die "was joung, and the intelligent mother of two inteUig^it 
dauglxlerB, one of whom, the wife of Dr. Swift, a pbysioiaii, 
is distiwnshed for her talent in writing verses. One of joy 
uncles died in England, a mild, excellent creature, more fit 
for solitude than the sea. The other, mj uncle Stephen, 
a fine handsome fellow of great good nature and gallantrjr, 
was never heard of, after leaving the port of Philadelpbia 
for the West Indies. He had a practice of crowding. too 
much sail, which is supposed to have been his destructioit 
Thej said he did if to get back to his ladies.*' ^ : .. 

: My. uncle was the means of saving his namesake, m j. 
hr&khsf. Stepheji, . firom a singular destiny. Some Indians, 
who came into the city to traffic, had been observed to notice 
my brother a good deal. It is supposed they saw in his tall 
little person, dark face, and long black hair, a resemblance 
to themselves. One day they enticed him from my grandr 
father's house in Front Street, and taking him to the Delar 
ware, which was close by, were carr3ring him off across the- 
river, when his uncle descried them and gave the alarm. . His 
threats induced them to come back ; otherwise, it is thought, 
they intended to carry him into their own quarters, and bring 
him up as an Indian; so that, instead of a rare character of 
another sort, — ^an attorney who would rather compound a 
quarrel for his clients than get rich by it, — ^we might have 
had for a brother the Great Buffalo, Bloody Bear, or some 
such gnm personage. I will indulge myself with the liberty 
of observing in this place, that with great diversity. . of 
character among us, with strong points of dispute even among 
ourselves, and with the usual amount, though not perhaps 
exactly the like nature, of infirmities common to other 
people, — some of us, may be, with greater, — we have all 
been persons who inherited the power of making sacrifices for 
the sake of a principle. 

My grandfather, though intimate with Dr. Franklin, was 
secretly on the British side of the question when the Ameri- 
can war broke out. • He professed to be neutral, and to 
attend only to business ; but bis neutrality did not avail him. 
One of his most vahiably laden ships was burnt in the 
Dehiwarc by the Revolutionists, to prevent its getting into 
the hands of the British ; and besides making free with his 
botargoes, thej despatched every now Mii \JftfeXL ^ ^^ ^1 
BoJdivT3 to rJHe his house of every t\uiig A«fc V!cv^\» cQKsNS.\i^ 
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had great energy of principle. When the troubles broke out, 
and my Either took that violent part in favour of the king, 
n letter was received by her from a person high in authority, 
stating, that if her husband would desist from opposition to 
tlie general wishes of the colonists, he should remain in 
security; but that if he thought fit to do otherwise, he must 
suffer the consequences which awaited him. The letter con« 
eluded with advising her, as she valued her husband^s and 
family's happiness, to use her influence with him to act 
asconUngly. To this, "in the >6pirit of old Rome and 
Greece," as one of her sons has proudly and justly observed 
(I will add, of Old England, and, though contrary to our 
royalist opinions, of New America, -too,) my mother repliod,^ 
that she knew her husband^s mind too well to suppose for 
A moment that he would so degrade himself; and that the 
writer' of the letter entirely mistook her, if he thought her 
capable of endeavouring to persuade him to an action con- 
trary to the convictions of his heart, whatever the conse- 
quences threatened might be. Yet the heart of this excellent 
woman, strong as it was, was already beating with anxiety 
for what might occur; and on the day when my father was 
seized, she fell into a flt of the jaundice, so violent, as to 
affect her ever afterwards, and subject a previously fine con- 
stitution to every ill that came across ic 

It was nearly two years before my mother could set off 
with her children for England. She embarked in the JSarl of 
Effmgkam frigate. Captain Dempster, who, from the moment 
she was drawn up the sides of the vessel with her little boys, 
conceived a pity and respect for her, and paid her the most 
cordial attention. In truth, he felt more pity for her than 
he chose to express ; for the vessel was old and battered, and 
be thought the voyage not without danger. Nor was it. 
They did very well till they .came off the Scilly Islands, when 
a storm arose which threatened to sink them. The ship was 
with difficulty kept above water. Here my mother again 
showed how courageous her heart could be, by the very 
strength of its tenderness. There was a lady in the vessel 
who had betrayed weaknesses of various sorts during the 
voyage ; and who even went so far as to resent the superior 
opinion which the gallant captain could not help entertaining 
of her fellow-passenger. My mother, instead of giving way 
to tears smd lamentations^ did all she co\]l& V> V^^ \x^ ^^ 
sp/niff of her children. The lady iu question Av\ liaft tv5H«tvi\ 
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and my motluT f«>c]in;r the nocessity of tlie caie, and toueliecl 

with jiity for cliililnn in tlw* Fiitiio danpTLT n% her own, was 
flt K'liL'di iiMivcil tn Ittcak tliroii^rh the delicacy the had 
obiMTvcil, ai.<I (>\]Mj.stu]:itc stmii^'Iy wiih hcr» to the increased 
fidiiiirntit ii of the captain , avIio con;:ni!iiIatcd himself on 
Iiavin;; iv friualc ]i.i.^:5Lnp'r fo tn Hy worthy of the name of 
woman. Many years ufU*r\vai-il9, near tlic same spot, and 
iluring :i similar danger, her son, the writer of this book, 
with a wife and seven children around him, had occasioD to 
call her to mind ; and the example was of serrice erea to 
him, a man. It was thought a miracle that the Sari of 
Effingham was saved. It was driven into Swansea Bay, and 
borne -along by the heaving might of the waves into a shsJIow, 
where no vessel of so large a size ever appeared before ; nor 
could it ever have got there, but by so unwonted an over* 
lifting. 

Having been bom nine years later than the yonngest of 
my brothers, I have no recollection of my mother's earlier 
aspect Her eyes were always fine, and her person lady-like ; 
her hair also retained its colour for a long period; but her 
brown complexion had been exchanged for a jaundiced one, 
which she retained through life ; and her cheeks were sunken, 
and her mouth drawn down with sorrow at the comers. 
She retained the energy of her character on great occasions; 
but her spirit in ordinary was weakened, and she looked at 
the bustle and discord of the present state of society with a 
frightened aversion. My ikther*s danger, and tlie war- 
whoops of the Indians which she heard in Philadelphia, had 
shaken her soul as well as frame. The sight of two men 
fighting in the streets would drive her in tears down another 
road ; and I remember, when we lived near the park, she 
would take me a long circuit out of the way rather than 
hazard the spectacle of the soldiers. Little did she think of 
the timidity with which she was thus inoculating me, and 
wh'at difficulty I should have, when I went to school, to 
sustain all those fine theories, and that unbending resistance 
to oppression, which she inculcated. However, perhtips it 
nltiniately turned out for the best. One must feel more than 
usual for the sore places of humanity, even to fight properly 
in their behalf. Never shall I forget her face, as it used 
to appear to me coming up the cloisters, with that weary hang 
of the head on one side, and that melancholy smile 1 

One holiday, in a severe wixxt&T, sls iti^ ^nql*^ Xsi^tv^ t\^ 
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hcone, ahe was petitioned for charity by a woman nok and 
ill-clothed. It was ih Blackfriars* Road, I think about mid- 
way. Hy mother, with the tears in her eyes, turned up a 
gateway, or some such place, and beckoning the woman to 
follow, took off her flannel petticoat, and gave it her. It ia 
supposed that a cold which ensued, fixed the rheumatiein 
upon her for life. Actions like these have doubtless been . 
often > performed, and do not of necessity imply any great" 
virtue in the performer; but they do if they are of a -piece 
with the rest of the character. Saints have been made for . 
charities no greater. :-^f 

The reader will allow me to quote a passage out of a poem 
of mine, because it was -suggested by a recolIecti<m I -ha^iJ^pSS -" 
me of this excellent woman. It is almost the only passage in 
that poem worth repeating, which I mention, in order that he 
may lay the quotation to its right account, and not suppose I 
am anxious to repeat my verses because I fancy they must be 
good. In everything but the word " happy," the picture is 
loom Hfe. The bird spoken of is the nightingede — the * . 

** Bird of wakeful glow, -' ' 

Whose loader song is like the voice of life. 
Triumphant o'er death's image; but whose deep, 
Ix>w, lovelier note is like a gentle wife, 
A poor, a pensive, yet a happy one, 
Stceding, when daylight's common tasks are done^ 
An hour for mother*s work; and singing low. 
While her tired husband and her children sleep.*' 

I have spoken of my mother during my father^s troubles in 
England. She stood by him through them all ; and in every- 
thing did more honour to marriage, than marriage did good 
to either of them ; for it brought little happiness to her, and 
too many children to both. Of his changes of opinion, as 
well as of fortune, she partook also. She became a Unitarian, 
a Universalist, perhaps a Republican ; and in her new opi- 
nions, as in her old, was apt, I suspect, to be a little too 
pei^emptory, and to wonder at those who could be of the other 
side. It was her only fault. She would have mended it had 
she lived till now. Though hot a republican myself, I have 
been thought, in my time, to speak too severely of kings and 
princes. I think I did, and that society is no longer to be 
bettered in that manner, but in a much calmer and nobler 
way. But I was a witness, in my cbildhood, \iO «b ^i^bX ^^sik 
at Bufferiog; I heard of more all over tVie 'woAJl*, wAVaxi^ 
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and princes bore a great share in the causes to which they 
were traced. 

Some of those causes were not to be denied. It is now 
understood, on all hands, that the continuation of the Ame- 
rican war was owing to the personal stubbornness of the king. 
Mj mother, in her indignation at him for being the cause of 
so much unnecessary bloodshed, thought that the unfortunate 
malady into which he fell was a judgment of Providence. 

My mother^s intolerance, ailer all, was only in- theory. 
When anything was to be done, charity in her always ran 
* before faith. If she could have served and benefited the king 
himself personally, indignation would soon have given way to 
humanity. She had a high opinion of ever)rthing that>was- 
decorous and feminine on the part of a wife ; yet when a poor 
violent woman, the wife of an amiable and eloquent preacher, 
went so far on one occasion as to bite his hand in a fit of 
jealous rage as he was going to ascend his pulpit (and he 
preached in great pain), my mother was the only female of her 
acquaintance that continued to visit her ; alleging that she 
needed society and comfort so much the more. She had the 
highest notions of chastity ; yet wlien a servant came to her, 
who could get no place because she had had an illegitimate 
child, my mother took her into her family upon the strength 
of her candour and her destitute condition, and w^ served 
during the remainder of the mistress's life with affectionate 
gratitude. 

My mother's favourite books were Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts (which was a pity), and Mrs. Rowe's Devout Exer- 
cises of the Heart, I remember also her expressing great 
admiration of the novels of Mrs. Inchbald, especndly the 
Simple Story. She was very fond of poetry, and used to 
hoard my verses in her pocket-book, and encourage me to 
w»rite, by showing them to the Wests and the Thorntons. 
Her friends loved and honoured her to the last; and, I believe, 
they retained their regard for the family. 

My mother's last illness was long, and was tormented with 
rheumatism. I envied my brother Robert the recollection of 
the filial attentions he paid her; but they shall be as much 
known as I can make them, not because he was my brother 
(which is nothing), but because he was a good son, which is 
much ; and every good son and mother mtiII be my warrant. 
My other brothers, who were married, were away with their 
= j^Il/eg; fi^d J, who ought to have attended nxox^Nt^ «& 
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giddy as I was young, or rather a great deal more so. I 
attended, but not enough. How often have we occasion to 
wish that we could be older or younger than we ape, according ' 
as we desire to have the benefit of gaiety or experience 1 Her 
greatest pleasure during her decay was to lie on a sofa, look- 
ing at the setting sun. She used to liken it to the door 
of heaven, and fancy her lost children there, waiting for 
her. She died in the fifly-third year of her age, in a little 
miniature house which stands in a row behind the church 

« 

that has been since built in Somerstown; and she was 
buried, as she had always wished to be, in the churchyard of 
Hampstead. 



CnAPTER IL 

CHILDHOOD. 



I HAVE spoken of the Duke of Chandos, to whose nephew, 
Mr. Leigh, my father became tutor. Mr. Leigh, who gave 
me his name, was son of the duke's sister. Lady Caroline, and 
died member of parliament. He was one of the kindest and 
gentlest of men, addicted to those tastes for poetry and 
sequestered pleasure, which were conspicuous in his son. Lord 
Logh ; for all which reasons it would seem, and contrary to 
the usurping qualities in such cases made and provided, he 
and his family were subjected to one of the most extmordinaiy 
charges that a defeated claim ever brought drunken witnesses 
to set up, — ^no less than the murder and burial of a set oi 
masons, who were employed in building a bridge, and whose^ 
destruction in the act of so doing was to biuy both them and 
a monument which they knew of for ever I To complete the 
romance of the tragedy, a lady, the wife of the usurper, pre- 
sides over the catastrophe. She cries, ^* Let go 1" while tho' 
poor wretches are raising a stone at night-time, amidst a scene 
of torches and seclusion ; and down goes the stone, aided by 
this tremendous father and son, and crushes the victims of her 
ambition ! She meant, as Cowley says Goliah did of David, 

'* At once their murder and their monument." 

If a charge of the most awful crimes could be dug up 
against the memories of such men as Thomson and Shenstone, 
or of Cowlej, or Cowper, or the " Man of 'fi.os&^^ AN. t«v5\^ 
not have created more Mughing ustonUhm^t m.^*^ mxki^ ^1 
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Aose who knew them, than such a charge against the £imily 
of the Leighs. Its late representative, in the notes to hia 
volume of poems, printed some years ago, quoted the " fol- 
lowing beautiful passage" out of Fielding: — 

" It was the middle of May, and the morning was reviark- 
ably serene, when Mr. Allworthy walked forth on the terrace, 
where the dawn opened every minute that lovely prospect we 
have before described, to his eye. And now having sent forth 
streams of light which ascended to the firmament before him, 
as harbingers preceding his pomp, in the full blaze of his 
majesty up rose the sun ; than which one object alone in this 
lower creation could be more glorious, and that Mr. Allworthy 
himself presented— a human being replete ^vvith benevolcrice," ^ * J 
meditating in what manner he might render himself most 
acceptable to his Creator by doing most good to his creatures." 

" This," adds the quoter, ** is the portrait of a fictitious 
personage; but I see in it a close resemblance to one whose 
memory I shall never cease to venerate." 

The allusion is to his father, Mr. Leigh. 

But I mnst not anticipate the verdict of a court of justice.* 
Indeed, I should have begged pardon of my noble friend for 
speaking of this preposterous accusation, did not the very ex- 
cess of it force the words from my pen, and were I not sure 
that my own father would have expected them from me, had 
he been alive to hear it. His lordship must accept them as an 
efiiision of grateful sympathy from one father and son to another. 

Lord Leigh has written many a tender and thoughtful 
verse, in which, next to the domestic affections and the pro- 
gress of human kind, he shows that he loves above all things 
the beauties of external nature, and the tranquil pleasures 
they suggest. 

So much do I agree with him, that it is a pleasure to me to 
know that I was even bom in so sweet a village as Southgate. 
I first saw the light there on the 19th of October, 1784. It 
found me cradled, not only in the lap of the nature which I love, 
but in the midst of the truly English scenery which I love 
beyond aU other. Middlesex in general, like my noble friend's 
county of Warwickshire, is a scene of trees and meadows, of 
" greenery " and nestling cottages ; and Southgate is a prime 
specimen of Middlesex. It is a place lying out of the way of 

* The verJict xtom subsequently given. It almost seemed ridicu- 
/oas, U was no unnecessary} except, indeed, as a csiiUivd^ to tba Uk« 
o/ those whom it paaisbtd, \ 
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innoTation, therefore it has the pure, sweet air of antiqni^ 
about it ; and as I am fond of loc^ researches in any quarter, 
it may be pardoned me if in this instance I would fuin know 
even the meaning of its name. There is no Northgate, East- 
gate, or Wcstgate in Middlesex: what, then, is Southgate? 
No topographer tells us ; but an old map of the country 
twen^-five miles round London, drawn up some years pre« 
viouB to my childhood, is now before me ; and on looking at 
the boundaries of Enfield Chase, I see that the ^'Qiase-gate,'? 
the name most likely of the principal entrance, is on the 
north side of it, by North-Hall and Potter's Bar; while 
Southgate, which has also the name of <' South Street,*^ is tm. . 
the '^ (base's Opposite -border; so that it seems evident that 
Southgate meant the southern entrance into the chase, and 
that the name became that of a village from the growth of a 
street. The street, in all probability, was the consequence of 
a fair held in a wood which ran on the western side of it, and 
which, in the map, is designated '' Bush Fair." Btiskf in old 
Engli^, meant not only a hedge, but a wood; as Bois or 
B08CO does in French and Italian. Moses and the *^ burning 
bush " is Moses and the '' burning wood ; " which, by the 
way, presents a much grander idea than the modicum of 
hedge commonly assigned to the celestial apparition. There 
is a good deal more wood in the map than is now to be found. 
I wander in imagination through the spots marked in the 
neighbourhood, with their pleasant nances — ^Woodside, Wood 
Green, Palmer Green, Nightingale Hall, &c., and &ncy my 
&ther and mother listening to the nightingales, and loving the 
new little baby, who has now lived to see more years than / 
they did. 

Southgate lies in a cross-cotmtry road, running from Ed- 
monton through Enfield Chase into Hertfordshire. It is in 
the parish of Edmonton ; so that we may fancy the Merry 
Devil of that place still playing his pranks hereabouts, and 
helping innocent lovers to a wedding, as in the sweet little 
play attributed to Dryden. For as to any such devils going 
to a place less harmonious, it is not to be thought possible by 
good Christians. Fiu*thermore, to show what classical groxmd 
is round about Southgate, and how it is associated with the 
best days of English genius, both old and new, Edmonton is 
the birthplace of Marlowe, the father of our drama, and of 
mjr fnead Home, bis congenial celebratOT. ^ '^TQaxAjatk. 
cburcbyard Uea Ch^lea Lamb; in Hig^geA/^ Oci»xOb:j^s^ 
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Coleridge; and in Ilampstead have resided Shelley and Keats, 
to say nothing of Akenside before them, and of Steele, 
Arbuthnot, and others, before Akenside. 

But the neighbourhood is dear to me on every account ; for 
near Southgate is Colney Hatch, where my mother became 
acquainted ^vith some of her dearest friends, whom I shall 
mention by-and-by. Near Colney Hatch is Finchley, where 
our family resided on quitting Southgate ; and at no great 
distance from Finchley is Mill Hill, where lived excellent Dr. 
W. M. Trinder, Vicar of Hendon, who presented in his person i 

the rare combination of clergjrman and physician. He boasted \ 

that he had cured a little child (to wit, myself) of a dropsy in -^ 

the head. • The fact was contested, I believe, by the lay part j 

of the profession; but it was believed in the family, and their / 

love for the good doctor was boundless. / 

I may call myself, in every sense of the word, etymological '. 

not excepted, a son of mirth and melancholy ; for my father^s • 

Christian name (as old students of onomancy would have j 

heard with serious faces) was Isaac, which is Hebrew for 
** laughter," and my mother's was Mary, w^hich comes from a 
word in the same language signifying " bitterness.** And, 
indeed, as I do not remember to have ever secfn my mother 
smile, except in sorrowful tenderness, so my father's shouts of 
laughter are now ringing in my ears. Not at any expense to 
her gravity, for he loved her, and thought her an angel on 
earth ; but because his animal spirits were invincible. I 
inherit from my mother a tendency to jaundice, which at 
times has made me melancholy enough. I doubt, indeed, 
whether I have passed a day during half my life, without 
reflections; the first germs of which are traceable to sufferings 
which this tendency once cost me. My prevailing tempera- 
ment, nevertlieless, is my Cither's ; and it has not only enabled 
me to turn those reflections into sources of tranquillity and 
exaltation, but helped my love of my mother's memory to 
take a sort of pride in the infirmity which she bequeathed me. 

I forget whether it was Dr. Trinder — for some purpose of 
care and caution — but somebody told my mother (and she 
believed it), that if I sur^'ived to the age of fifteen I might 
turn out to possess a more than average amount of intellect; 
but that otherwise I stood a chance of dying an idiot. The 
reader may imagine the anxiety which tliis infoimation would 
give to a tender mother. Not a syllable, of course, did she 
breathe to me on the subject till tho dangex \?%a \ot^ ^gasx^ 
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and doubly did I then become sensible of all the mai^s of 
affection -which I called to mind; of the imusual things which 
she had done for me; of the neglect, alasl which they had 
too often experienced from me, though not to her knowledge ; 
and of the mixture of tenderness and anxiety which I had 
always noted in her £ice. I was the youngest and least robust 
of her sons, and during early childhood I used hardly to 
recover from one illness before I was aeized with anoth<^« ^ 
The doctor said I must have gone through an extraordinary 
amount of suffering. I have sometimes been led to consider 
this as the first layer of that accumulated patience with whicb'i 
in afler life, I had occasion to fortify myself ; and the suppo- 
sition has given rise to many consolatory reflections on the 
subject of endurance in general. 

To assist my recovery from one of these illnesses, I was 
taken to the coast of France, where, as usual, I fell into 
another ; and one of my earliest recollections is of a good- 
natured French woman, the mistress of tlie lodging-house at 
Calais, who cried over the " poore littel boy," because I was a 
heretic She thought I should go to the devil. Poor soul I 
What torments must tlie good-hearted woman have imder- 
gcme ; and what pleasant pastime it is for certain of her loud 
and learned inferiors to preach such doctrines, careless of the 
injuries they inflict, or even hoping to inflict them for the sake 
of some fine deity-degrading lesson, of which their sordid 
imaginations and splenetic itch of dictation assume the neces- 
sity. It was lucky for me that our hostess was a gentle, not 
a violent bigot, and susceptible at her heart of those better 
notions of God which are instinctive in the best natures. She 
might otherwise have treated me, as a late traveller says, 
infants have been treated by Catholic nurses, and murdered 
in order to save me.* 

. In returning from tlie coa^t of France, we stopped at Deal, 
and I found myself, one evening, standing with an elder brother 
on the beach, looking at a shoal of porpoises, creatures of 
which he had given me some tremendous, mysterious notion. 
I remember, as if it were yesterday, feeling the shades of 
evening, and the solemnity of the spectacle, with an awful 
intensity. There they were, tumbling along in the foam, 
what exactly I knew not, but fearful creatures of some sort. 
My brother spoke to me of them in an under tone of voice^ 

* ZeUersfrom the Bye-wayrof Ital^. By ^W. Ueoty ^VaiX^u 
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and I held my breath as I looked. The very word " porpoise" 
had an a>vfu1, mouthfilling sound. 

This brother of mine, who is now no more, and who might 
have been a Marinell himself, for his notions of wealth and 
grandeur (to say nothing of his marrying, in succession, two 
ladies >vith dowries, from islands, whom ancient imagination 
could easily have exalted into sea-nymphs), was then a fine 
tall lad, of intrepid spirit, a little too much given to playing 
tricks on those who had less. He was a dozen years older 
than I was, and he had a good deal of the despot in a nature 
otherwise generous. 

; To give an instance of the lengths to which my brotlier 
Stephen carried his claims of ascendancy, he used to astonish 
tlie boys, at a day-school to which he went at Finohley, by 
appearing among them with clean shoes, when the bad state 
of the lanes rendered the phenomenon imaccountable. Re- 
serve, on the one side, and shame on another, kept the mystery 
a secret for some time. At length it turned out that he was 
in the habit, on muddy days, of making one of his brothers 
carry him to school on his shoulders. 

This brother (Robert), who used to laugh at the recollec- 
tion, and who, as I have intimated, was quite as brave as the 
other, was at a disadvantage on such occasions, from his very 
bravery ; since he knew what a horror my mother would have 
felt had there been aiiy collision between them ; so he used to 
content himself with an oratorical protest, and acquiesce. 
Being a brave, or at all events irritable little fellow enough 
myself, till illness, imagination, and an ultra tender and 
anxious rearing, conspired to render me fearful and patient, I 
had no such consequences to think of. When Stephen took 
me bodily in hand, I was only exasperated. I remember the 
furious struggles I used to make, and my endeavours to got 
at his shins, when he would hold me at arm's length, " aggra- 
vating" nie (as the phrase is) by taunting speeches, and 
laughing like a goblin. 

But on the " night-side of human nature," as Mrs. Crowe 
calls it, he " had me." I might confront him and endeavour 
to kick his shins by daylight, but with resjiect to ghosts, as 
the sailor said, I did not =** understand their tackle." I had 
unfortunately let him sec tliat I did not like to be in the dark, 
and that I had a horror of dreadful £iccs, even in books. I 
Jiad found something particularly ghastly in the figure of an 
old man crawling on the ground, in some ftonlwglvecft--^ VSms^ 
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to a book called the Looking -Glass ; and there wasii fabiijoiis 
wild-beast, a portrait of which, in some picture-book, ua^ 
speakablj shocked me. It was called the Maatichora. It 
had the head of a man, grinning with rows of teeth, and the 
body of a wild-beast, brandishing a tail armed with stings* 
It was sometimes called by the ancients J/artichora. Bat. I 
did not know that. I took the word to be a horrible com- 
pound of man and tiger. The beast figures in Pliny and the 
.old, travellers. Apollonius had beard of him. . He takes a 
ifearful joy in describing him, even from report : — 
; '^vApollonius asked 'if tliey had among them the Marti* 
jdhox^' ,'Whatr said larchas, 'have you heard of that 
animal ; for if you have, you have probably heard something 
extraordinary of its fi^re.* ' Great and wonderful things 
have I heard of it,^ replied Apollonius. ' It is of the number 
of quadrupeds, has a head like a man^s, is as large as a lion 
with .a tail from which bristles grow, of the length of a cubit^ 
all as sharp as prickles, which it shoots forth like so many 
arrows against its pursuers.' " * 

That sentence, beginning '' Great and wonderful things," 
proves to me, that Apollonius must once have been a little 
boy, looking at the picture-books. The possibility of such 
"creatures" being "pursued" never occurred to me. Alex- 
ander, I thought, might have been encountered while crossing 
the Granicus, and elephants might be driven into the sea; 
but how could any one face a beast with a man's head ? One 
look of its horrid countenance (which it always carried front- 
ing you, as it went by — ^I never imagined it seen in profile) 
would have been enough, I concluded, to scare an army. 
Even full-grown dictionary makers have been frightened out 
of their propriety at the thought of him. " Mantichora," 
says old Morell — ** hestia korrenda " — (a brute fit to give one 
the horrors). 

In vain my brother played me repealed tricks with this 
frightful anomaly. I was always ready to be frightened again. 
At one time he would grin like the Mantichora; then he 
would roar like him ; then call about him in the dark. I 
remember his asking me to come up to him one night at tlie 
top of the house. I ascended, and found the door shut 
Suddenly a voice cam6 through the key-hole, saying, in its 
hollowest tones, " The Mantichora's coming." Donhi I ru&bed 
to ihe parlour, fancying the terror at my TaeeAs. 

♦ Benoiek'M Tmn^ktioii, p. VI 6. 
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I dwell the more on tliis seemingly petty circumstance, 
because such things are no petty ones to a sensitive child. 
My brother had no idea of the mischief they did me. Per- 
haps the mention of them will save mischief to others. They 
helped to morbidize all that was weak in my temperament, | 

and cost me many a bitter night.* | 

Another time I was reading to him, while he was recovering 
in bed from an accident. He was reckless in his play; hud 
once broken his leg on Hampstead Heath ; and was now , , 

getting well from a broken collar-bone. He gave me a volume r 

to read to him, either of Elegant Extracts or AikirCs Miscel- ( 

laniea (I think the former), and selected the story of " Sir -J 

Bertrand.*' He did not betray by his face what was coming. | 

I was enchanted with the commencement about the ^' dreary ', 

moors " and the " curfew ; " and I was reading on "with breath- / 

less interest, when, at one of the most striking passages, — \ 

probably some analogous one about a noise, — he contrived, 



with some instrument or other, to give a tremendous knock 

* Since this passage was written, I have met with one in Tod's 
Travels in Western India, p. 82« &c., in which the veritable origin of 
the idea of the Mantichora is, I have no doubt, set forth. India has ever 
been a land of extremes, both spiritual and bodily. At the moment 
when I write (September, 1857) it is a land of horrors. Here is one, 
existing five-and-thirty years ago, and in ail probability existing still, 
which shows the outrageous tendency to excess on the side of mad 
superstition, and of brute contradiction to humanity, characteristic 
of the lower forms of Indian degradation. It is the sect of the Aghori, 
who, among other unspeakable viands, fed on dead bodies, and were 
first re-mentioned, after the ancient writers, by the celebrated tra- 
veller Thevenot, who says they were called Merdi-coura, or eaters of 
incn. Colonel Tod observes, " It is a curious fact, as D*Anville adds, 
that 'this espece de heUy this Merdi-cour, or, properly, Merdi-kftor, 
should have been noticed by Pliny, Aristotle, and Ctesias, under 
nearly the same name — Marti-chora, giving its synonym in their 
own language, *Av9po7roAdyoc ; for Merdi-khor is a Persian compound, 
from merd, * man,' and khoordun * to eat.' '* 

" I passed," says the Colonel, " the gopha, or cave, of the most 
celebrated of the monsters of the present oge, who was long the 
otject of terror and loathing to Aboo and its neighbourhood. His 
name was Fatteh Poori; who, after liaving embowelled whatever 
came in his way, took the extraordinary resolution of Immuring 
himself in his cell. The commands of maniacs generally meet with 
ready obedience; and as he was regarded by many in this light, his 
desire was implicitly fulfilled. The mouth of the cave was built up ; 
and will remain so, till some mummy-hunting Frank shall re-open 
it, or till phrenology form a part of the modern education of a Hindu; 
triren, doabtless, the organ of destruction on tbe cxtiid>kta <)£ 1g^U<^ 
I^aort will exhibit a high state of development.'* 
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on ihe walL Up I jumped, aghast ; and the inyalid bj 
rolling with laughter. 

So healthily had I the good fortune to be brought up in 
point of religion, that (to anticipate a remark which might have 
come in at a less effective place) I remember kneeling one day, 
at the school-church during the Litany, when the thought fell 
upon me — ^' Suppose eternsd punishment should be true.'* An 
unusual sense of darkness and anxiety crossed me — ^but only, 
for a moment The next instant the extreme absurdity and^ 
impiety of the notion restored me to my ordinary feelings.; 
and iJroni that moment to this, — respect the mystery of the 
past as I do, and attribute to it what final good out of fugi- . 
tiye evil I may, — ^I have never for one instant doubt<^^he' ' 
transitoriness of the doctrine and the unexclusive goodness of 
futurity. All those question-begging argumentations of the 
churches and schools, which are employed to reconcile the 
inflictions of the nursery to the gift of reason, and which 
would do quite as well for the absurdities of any one creed as ' 
another (indeed, they would be found to have done so, were 
we as deeply read in the religions of the East as of the West), 
come to nothing before the very modesty to which they appeal, 
provided it is a modesty healthy and loving. The more even 
of fugitive evil which it sees (and no ascertained evil suffered 
by any individual creature is otherwise), nay, the more which 
is disclosed to it in the very depths and concealments of 
nature, only the more convinces it that the great mystery of 
all things vriU allow of no lasting evil, visible or invisible ; 
and therefore it concludes that the evil which does exist is for 
some good purpose, and for the final blessing of all sentient 
beings, of whom it takes a care so remarkable. 

I know not whether it was fortunate or unfortunate for 
me, humanly speaking, that my mother did not see as ikr into 
healthiness of training in other respects as in this. Some of 
the bad consequences to myself were indeed obvious, as the 
reader has seen; but it may have enabled me to save worse 
to others. If I could find any fiiult with her memory (speaking 
after an ordinary fiishion), it would be that I was too deli- 
cately bred, except as to what is called good living. My 
parents were too poor for luxury. But she set me an example 
of such excessive care and anxiety for those about us, that I 
remember I could not see her bite off the ends of her thread 
while St work without being in pain tall 1 "waa csox^ ^^\iQ\i^^ 
m^mdhw them. Sh^ used to be so a^tated s&\!cL^^^^^»^ 
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cliBCord and quarrelling, particularly when it came to blows, 
and between the rudest or gayest combatants in the street, 
that, although it did not deprive her of courage and activity 
enough to interfere (wliich she would do if there was* the 
slightest chance of eifect, and which produced in myself a 
\ corresponding discrimination between sensibility and endea- 
; vour), it gave me an ultra-sympathy with the least show of 
' pain and suflfering; and she had produced in me such ahotror, 
or radier such an intense idea of even violent words, and of the 
commonest trivial oath, that being led one day, perhaps by the 
Tery excess of it, to snatch a '^ fearful joy" in its utterance, 
itgaveme so much remorse that for some time afterwards I 
cdtdd not receive a bit of praise, or a pat of encoiu'agement on | 

theliead, without thinking to myself, " Ah ! they litSe stispect ( 

that I am the boy who said, * d — ^n it* " } 

Dear mother! No one could surpass her in generosity; \ 

none be more -iviUing to share, or to take the greatest portion j 

of blame to themselves, of any evil consequences of mistake 
to a son ; but if I have not swallowed very many camels in the 
course of my life, it has not been owing, perhaps, to this too 
great a straining at gnats. How happy shall I be (if I may) 
to laugh and compare notes with her on the subject in any 
hiunble comer of heaven ; to recall to her the filial tenderness 
with which she was accustomed to speak of the mistakes of 
one of her own parents, and to think tliat her grandchildren 
will be as kind to the memory of their father. 

I may here mention, as a ludicrous counterpart to this 
stoiy, and a sample of the fantastical nature of scandal, that 
somebody having volimteered a defence of my character on 
some occasion to Mr. Wordsworth, as though the character ♦ 
had been questioned by him — the latter said he had never 
heard anything against it, except that I was "given to 
swearing." 

I certainly think little of the habit of swearing, however 
idle, if it be carried no further than is done by many gallant 
and very good men, wise and great ones not excepted. I 
wish I had no worse faults to answer for. But the fact is, 
iihat however I may laugh at the puerile conscience of the 
anecdote just mentioned, an oath has not escaped my lips 
from that day to this. 

I hope no " good fellow " will think ill of me for it. If he 
cKoJ I should certainly be tempted to be^ Bw«axixv\^ imme- 
^lateljr^ purely to vindicate my cbaractenr. litiX. ^^e!» ntos^ i»i 
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swearing in our family ; there was none in our school (Chrisi 
Hos{Htal); and I seldom ever fell in the way of itanjwheni 
except in books; so that the practice was not put into my 
head. I look upon Tom Jones, who swore, as an angel ol 
light compared with Blifil, who, I am afraid, swore no moxp 
than myself. Steele, I suspect, occasionally rapped out m 
oath ; which is not to be supposed of Addison. And thiiv 
again, nught tempt me into a grudge against my nonjuring 
tiim of colloquy; for I :munt own that I prefer open-hearted 
Steele with aU his &ult8, to Addison with all his essays. But _ 
liabit is habit, n^ative as well as podtive. Let him that if 
without one, cast the first sarcasm. . ... * 

After all, sweatring was once "seriously "objected to me,lind 
I had given cause for it. I must own, that I even b^ged 
hard to be allowed a few oaths. It was for an article in 
a magazine (the New MontMy)^ where I had to describe a 
fictitious person, whose character I thought required it ; and 
I pleaded truth to nature, and the practice of the good old 
novelists ; but in vain. The editor was not to be entreated. 
He was Mr. Theodore Hook. Perhaps this was what ^ye 
rise to the poet's impression. v* 

But to return to my reminiscences. It may appear surr 
prising to some, that a child brought up in such scruples of 
conscience, and particularly in such objections to pugnacity, 
should have ever foimd himself in possession of such toys as a 
drum and a sword. A distinguished economist, who was 
pleased the other day to call me the "spoiled child of the 
public" (a title which •! should be proud to possess), ex- 
pressed his astonishment that a person so "gentle" ^ould 
have been a fighter in the thick of politics. But the ''gentle- 
ness** was the reason. I mean, that under certain circum- 
stances of training, the very love of peace and comfort, ia 
b^etting a desire to see those benefits pai'taken by others,, 
begets a corresponding indignation at seeing them withheld. 

I am aware of the perils of reaction to which this feeling 
tends ; of the indulgence in bad passions which it may dis- 
guise; of the desirableness of quietly advocating whatever is 
quietly to be secured; of the perplexity occasioned to all 
^ese considerations by the example which appears to be set 
by nature herself in hei^ emplo)rment of storm and tempest ; 
and of the ans^ver to be given to that "peTplexitj b^ t\x^ 
modesty pf human ignorance and its "Wttiit d( c^t\akiiV^ ^\. 
£frcsjgbt. Ncrertbeleas, till this question "be BftU\e^XwA^^ 
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sooner the justice of the world can settle it the better), it 
renders the host natures liable to inconsistencies between 
theory and practice, and forces them into self-reconcilements 
of conscience, neither quite so easy in the result, nor so 
deducible from perfect reason as they would suppose. My 
mother, whose fortunes had been blighted, and feelings ago- 
nized, by the revolution in America, and who had conceived 
such a horror of war, that when we resided once near the 
Park, she would take a long circuit (as I have before men- 
tioned), rather than go through it, in order to avoid seeing 
the soldiers, permitted me, nevertheless, to have the drum 
and the sword. Why? Because, if the sad necessity were 
to come, it would be her son's duty to war again^ war itself-^=-* 
to fight against those who oppressed the anti-fighters. 

My father, entertaining these latter opinions without any 
misgiving (enforced, too, as they were by his classical educa- 
tion), and both my parents being great lovers of sermons, 
which he was in the habit of reading to us of an evening, 
I found myself at one time cultivating a peiplexed ultra-con- 
scientiousness with my mother ; at another, laughing and 
being jovial with my father; and at a third, hearing from 
both of them stories of the Greek and Roman heroes, some of 
whom she admired as much as he did. The consequence was, 
that I one day presented to the astonished eyes of the maid- 
servant a combination that would have startled Dr. Trinder, 
and delighted the ejea of an old Puritan. To clap a sword 
by my side, and get the servant to pin up my hat into the 
likeness of the hat military, were symptoms of an ambition 
which she tmderstood and applauded; but when 1 proceeded 
to append to this martial attire one of my father's bands, and, 
combining the military with the ecclesiastical authority, got 
upon a chair to preach to an imaginary audience over the 
back of it, she seemed to think the image realized of " heaven 
and earth coming together." However, she ended with enjoy- 
ing, and even abetting, this new avatar of the church militant. 
Had I been a Mohammed, she would have been my first 
proselyte, and I should have called her the Maid-servant of 
the Faithful. She was a good, simple-hearted creature, who 
from not having been fortunate with the first orator in whom 
she believed, had stood a chance of ruin for life, till received 
into the only family that woidd admit her; and she lived and 
died in its service. 
The desire thus cbildisbly exhibited, oi lm1gteBax^t^ fwiaj^ 
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feiigicofl dootrine, never aderwards quitted me; thougliy in 
ocmaequenoe of the temperament which I inherited from one 
parfflit, and the opinions which I derived from both, it took a 
direction singalarlj cheerful. For a man is but his parents, 
or. some other of his ancestors, drawn out. My father, though 
a cleigyman of the Established Church, had settled, as well as 
my mother, into a Christian of the Universalist persuasion, 
which believes in the final restoration of all things. It was 
hence that I learned the impiety (as I have expressed it) of 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. In the present day, a 
sense of that impie^, in some way or other, whether of doubt 
or sophistication, is the secret feeling of nine-tenths of all • 
churches; «nd every church will discover, before long, that 
it must lid itself of the doctrine, if it would not cease to exist 
Love is the only creed destined to survive all others. They 
who think that no church can exist without a strong spice of 
terror, should watch the growth of education, and see which 
system of it is the most beloved. They should see also which 
system in the very nursery is growing the most ridiculous. 
The threat of the ^' black man and the coal-hole** has vanished 
from all decent infimt training. What answer is the &ther, 
who would uphold the worst form of it, to give to the child 
whom he has spared the best ? 

How pleasant it is, in reviewing one*s life, to look back on 
the circumstances that originated or encouraged any kindly 
tendency I I behold, at this moment, with lively distinct- 
ness, the handsome face of Miss C, who was the ^rst person 
I remember seeing at a pianoforte; and I have something of a 
like impression of that of Miss M., mother, if I mistake not, 
or, at all events, near relation, of my distinguished friend 
Sheridan Knowles. My parents and his were acquainted. 
My mother, though fond of music, and a gentle singer in her 
way, had missed the advantage of a musical education, partly 
frt>m her comix^ of a half-quaker stock, partly (as I have 
said before) from her having been too diffident to avail her- 
self of the kindness of Dr. Franklin, who oHered to teach her 
the guitar. 

The reigning English composer at that time was '' Mr. 
Hodk," as he was styled 'at the head of his songs. He was 
the father of my punctilious editor of the magazine, and had 
a real, though small vein of genius, which was none the 
better for its being called upon to flow profviseiiy iox ^&dXL^^ai^ 
and YaaxhalL He was composer of the " Laaa oi 'Kv^MSi^'^^ 
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Hill** (an allusion to a penchant of George IV.)i and of anotlier 
popular aong more lately remembered, <^ Twai inihin a mile 
of Edinborough town.** The songs of that day abounded ia 
Steephons and Delias, and the music partook of tfa^ genUe 
inspiration. The association of early ideas with that kind of 
oommonplace, has given me more than a toleration £br-~it* 
I find something even touching in the endeaToiirs of an Innor. 
cent set of ladies and gentlemen, my &tlier8^ and mothen^fto 
identify themselYes with shepherds and shepherdesBes, ^en 
n^ the most impossible hats and crooks. I think of.lhe'maiij' 
heartfelt, smiles ihat must have welcomed love - letters «ni: 
Terses containing that sophisticate imagery, and of the lio4ess 
genuine tears that were ^ed over the documents when &dedj 
^nd criticism is swallowed up in those human drops. This ia 
ojne of the reasons why I can read even the most faded part 
q£. the works of Shenstone, and why I can . dip again and 
again into such correspondence as that of the Countesses 
<^ Hertford and Pomfret, and of my Lady LuxborQUgh, who 
raises monuments in her garden to the united merits of 
Mr*. Somerville and the gcd Pan. The feeling was truei 
tliough the expression was sophisticate and a fiishion; and 
ihey who cannot see the feeling for the mode, do the very- 
thing which they think they scorn; that is, sacrifice the 
greater consideration for the less. 

But Hook was not the only, far less the most &shionablfr 
composer. There were (if not all personally, yet popiilarly 
contemporaneous) Mr. Lampe, Mr. Oswald, Dr. Boyce, Lin- 
ley,. Jackson, Shield, and Storace, with PaesieUo, Sacchini, 
and others at the King's Theatre, whose delightful airs wan- 
dered into the streets out of the English operas that bor- 
rowed them, and became confounded with English property. 
I have often, in the course of my life, heard /'Whither, 
my . love ? ** and '^ For tenderness formed,** boasted of, aa 
apeoimens of English melody. For many years I took them, 
for such myself, in common with the rest of our £Eimily, with 
whom they were great favourites. The first, which Stephen 
Storace adapted to some words in the Haunted Tower ^ is the 
air of " La Kachelina** in Paesiello*s opera La Molinara. The 
aeoond, which was put by Grenoral Burgoyne to a song in his 
comedy of the Heiress j is " lo sono Lindoro,** in the same 
enchanting composer*s Barhiere di Siviglia. The once popu- 
Jar Ez^Jifili songs and duets, &c., '' How imperfect is expres-^ 
Mkm;'' '^Far me, my £dr a wreath lias 'wove\^ ^^liewn. 
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eoU'd tbe flow'ret's bloom;" "Oh, tliou wert bom to pli 
me;** "Here's a health to all good lasses;" " Youth*a the 
season made for joys;" "Gently touch the warbling lyre;?* 
" No, 'twas neither shape nor feature;" " Pray, Goody, please 
to moderate;" " Hope told a flattering tale;" and a hundred 
others, were all foreign compositions, chiefly Italian. Eyery. 
burlesque or huffo song, of any pretension, was pretty sure to 
be Italian. 

When Edwin, Fawcett, and others, were rattling away; 
in the happy comic songs of Q'Keeffc, with his triple rhymes 
and illustratiye jai^n, the audience little suspected that they 
were listening to some of the finest animal spirits of the south 
—to Piccini, Paesiello, and Cimarosa. £ycn the wild Irish- 
man thought himself bound to go to Naples, before he could 
get a proper dance for his gaiety. The only genuine 
English compositions worth anything at that time, were 
almost confined to Shield, Dibdin, and Storace, the last of 
whom, the author of " Lullaby," who was an Italian bom 
in England, formed the golden hrk between the music of 
the two countries, the only one, perhaps, in which English 
acoentuation and Italian flow were ever truly amalgamated; 
though I must own that I am heretic enough (if present 
fiwhion is orthodoxy) to belieye, that Ame was a real musical 
genius, of a yery pure, albeit not of the very first water. He 
has set^ indeed, two songs of Shakspeare*s (the " Cuckoo 
song," and " Where the bee sucks,") in a spirit of perfect 
analogy to the words, as well as of the liveliest musical inven- 
tion; and his air of " Water parted," in ArtaxerxeSy winds 
about ihe feelings with an earnest and graceful tenderness of 
r^ret| worthy in the highest degree of the afiecting beauty 
of the sentiment.* 

All die fiivourite poetry of the day, however, was of one 
cast I have now before me a Select Collection of English 
SongSf by Bitson, published in the yexur 1783, in three 
volumes octavo, the last of which contains the musical airs. 
The style is of the following description : — 

Almeria'ii face, her shape, her air, 

With charms resisUess wound the lieart, &c. p. 2. 

* " Dr. Ha^'dn was delighted with Artaxerxes ; and he told my dear 
mother (fbr he was frequently with us at Yauzhall) that he had-not 
an idea we had such an opera in the English langua^"— lAttec ^ 
Un, Henslow in Cradock's Literary and MiMeUaaecnu Membvra, 
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(I should not wonder if dear Almeria Tliomton, whofe tender 
affection for my mother will appear in another chapteTi was 
christened out of this song.) 

Say; Myra, why if gentle loTe, &e. 
Which rackM the amorom breoit^ 

by Lord Lyttelton, the most admired poet, perhaps, of the age. 

also by his lordship. ,-;■,..,,, 

In Tain, PUfafufcr, at my ftet . . ' ^,,r t 

Aby Posiafiv'cEedr «A^A€rd^ aiiiea. 

Come, Ihon toty dfanpled boy,' 
Sourefref-ererybearCfeltjc^,-.. ■ ■ — 
iJeave the blif ifdl bowen a whfl^^ 
Papho$ ami Ike Cyprian ide, 

■ This was a £tyotnite song in oar house. So was ^' Comey 
now, all ye social powers/* and 

CcMDe, let ns dance and sing, 

While all Barbados belli shall ring ; . 

probably on account of its mention of my father's native 
place. The latter song is not in Ritson. It was the finale 
in Golman*s Ivkle and Yarico^ a play founded on a Barbadian 
story, which our family must have gone with delight to see. 
Another ftvourite, which used ^ make my mother shed tears, - 
on account of my sister Eliza, who died early, was Jackson of 
£xeter*s song — 

Eocompass'd in an aogel'f frama 

It is, indeed, a touching specimen of that master. The 
" Hardy Tar," also, and " The- topsails shiver in the wind," 
used to charm yet sadden her, on account of my eldest bro- 
ther then living, who was at sea. The latter, written by the 
good-natured and gallant Captain Thompson, was* set to 
music, I think, by Ame*s son, Michael, who had a fine 
mufflcal sea-vein, simple and strong. He was the composer 
of '' Fresh and strong the breeze is blowing." 

The other day I found two songs of that period on Robin- 
scHi's music-stall in Wardour Street, one by Bir. Hook, entitled 
^ Alone, by the light of the moon 5" the other, a song with a 
Fripch burden, called ''Dans votre lit;" an innocent pro- 
duction, notwithstanding its title. They were the only songs 
I recoUect singing when a child, and I looked on them with 
the sccnmulated tenderness of sixty-three years of age. I do 
not remember to bare set eyes on mem in tiiem\«na\* N9\aX 
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. ft difference between the little 6mooth-&ced boy tit bis 
mother^s knee, encouraged to lifl up his voice to the piaitb^ 
forte, and the battered grey-headed senior, looldag i^gaixL^iC^ 
the first time, on what he had sung at the distance of more 
than half a century 1 Life often seems a dream ; but thei^ 
are occaisions when the sudden re-appearance of early obje^stj^ - 
by the intensity of their presence, not only renders ihe i£- ; *- 
terval less present to the consciousness than a very dreaui, 
but makes the portion of life which preceded it seem to hm^ ' -^ 
been the most real of all things, and our only undreanuDg : ;::'n.»:^ 
time. ■ ■ ■'■' ) :-i^:''2^1 

" Alone, by the light of the moon," and " Dans votre Ifti* ' v^^^ 
how had they not been thumbed and thrown aside .by fdl th^ ^l^^Lf 
pianoforte young ladies— our mothers and grandmothers^^* 
fifty years ago, never to be brought forth- again, except by an 
explorer of old stalls, and to meet, perhaps, with no sym-' :. 
pathy but in his single imagination I Yet there I stood; and 
Wardour Street, every street, all London, as it now exists, 
became to me as if it had never been. The universe itself 
was nothing but a poor sitting-room in the year '89 ori^jOy "? 
with my mother in it bidding me sing, Miss C. at the piano* 
forte — ^harpsichord more likely, and my little sister, Mary, 
with her round cheeks and blue eyes, wishing me to b^;in. 
What a great singer is that little boy to those loving relations, 
and how Miss C, with all her good nature, must be smiling 
at the importance of little boys to their mothers 1 '' Alone, 
by the light of the moon," was the " show song," but " Dans 
votre lit " was the favourite with my sister, because, in her 
ignorance of the French language, she had associated^ the 
name of her brother with the sound of the last word. 

The song was a somewhat gallant, but very decorous song^ 
apostrophizing a lady as a lily in the fiower-bed. It was 
"silly, sooth," and "dallied with the innocence of love" in 
those days, after a fashion which might have excited livelieir 
ideas in the more restricted imaginations of the present. The 
reader has seen that my mother, notwithstanding her cbari- - 
tableness to the poor maid-servant, was a woman of stzict 
morals ; the tone of the family conversation was scrupulously 
correct, though, perhaps, a little flowery and Thomson-like 
(Thomson was the favourite poet of most of us) ; yet the songs 
that were simg at that time by the most fastidious might be 
bought a shade freer than would B\nt tl[ie AikaAsMA ^A «was&;:^ 

s0 present Whether we are more innoceat mYkwnii^XiRWsai^ 
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more ashamcdi I aholl not jodge^ ABSuredly, tibe siQger iJt 
those flongs was as innooent as we mother that bade hun, ang 
them. 

: My little sister Mary died not long after. She was so 

^oung, that mj only recollection of her, besides her blue ey^ 

IS her love of her brother, and her custom of leading me by 

the hand to some stool or seat on the staircase, and making 

nie sing the song with her fitvourite burden. We were .the 

jtwo joungest cfaiildreni and about of an age. . ,, 

=:;,vX please myself with picturing to my imagination what.was 

. ||^>iQg forward during my childhood in the world of politics, 

-literature, and pubHc amusements; how far tb^. interested' 

my parents J. jnqd what amount of impression they may have 

^y^ on my own mind. The American Revolution, which had 

. /driven my &ther from Philadelphia, was not long over, and 

- jlie French Eevolution was approaching. My &ther, for 
reasons which have already been mentioned, listened more 
and more to the new opinions, and my mother listened, not 

"jp^y from love to her husband, but because she was still more 

- 4^^y impressed by speculations r^arding the wel&re ,of 
Human kind. The public mind, after a long and comparatively 
uudpid tranquillity, had begun to be stirred by the eloquence 
of Burke ; by the rivalries of Pitt and Fox ; by the thanks 
which the king gave to heaven for his recovery from his 
fbrst illness; by the warlike and licentious energies of the 
Russian Empress, Catherine II., who partly shocked and 
partly amused them ; and by the gentler gallantries and 
showy luxury of the handsome young Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV. 

In the world of literature and art. Goldsmith and Johnson 
had gone ; Cowper was not yet much known ; the most pro- 
minent poets were Hay ley and Darwin ; the most distingtdshed 
prose-writer. Gibbon. Sir Joshua Reynolds was in his decline, 
so was Horace Walpole. The Kembles had come up in the 
place of .GaiTick. There were exceUent* comic actors in the 
persons of Edwin, Lewis, young Bannister, &c. They had 
O'Keefie, an original humourist, to write for them. I have 
already noticed the vocal portion of .the theatres. Miss Burney, 
idf^erwards Madame d*Arblay, surprised the reading world 
with her entertaining, but somewhat vulgar novels ; and Mrs. 
Inchbald, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, and a then anonymous author, 
jRobert Bage (who wrote Hermsprong^ and Man aa He 18% 
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also a sncccssful dramatiBt ; bnt ber noTel8|i¥luc]| ^fC^^S^H^ 
in a style to endure, were her chief merits. . ': , vivvtj^.i^. 

My mother was one of their greatest adminers. ' .I;3uk||| 
heard her expatiate with delight on the characters ia IfaUi^.:. 
and Art J whichy though not so masterly a novel as the S^f^slU 
Story y and a little wilful in the treatment, was full of vaafti^ 
for reflection, especially on conventional, and what 993 ^m>W 
called ''class" points. Dr. PhUpotts would have accused i^y [-^ 
mother of disaffection to the Church; and she would not kftyip '_,... 
mended the matter by retreating on her admiration of !Ky4!^qif|>^^ 
Hoadley and Shipley. Her regard for the reverend auth^^^ ' 
Meditationa in a Flower Garden would have made the dokitG^ . 
'smile, though she would have recovered, perhaps, somedung 
of his good opinion by her admiration of Dr.' Young and hks 
Night Thoughts, But Young deluded her with his groaJWi 
against the world, and his lamentations for his daughter. She 
did not know that he was a preferment^hunter, who was proft- 
perous enough to indulge in the " luxury of woe," and ti 
groan because his toast was not thrice buttered. ..' ; 

Eanelagh and Yauxhall, 1^ painted in Miss Bumey^s iK>Ydl% 
were among the fashionable amusements of those days. >.My 
mother was neither rich nor gay enough to see much of them; 
but she was no ascetic, and she went where ethers did, as.occa* 
sion served. My Either, whose manners were at once high- 
bred and lively, had some great acquaintances ; but I recollect 
none of them personally, except an old lady of quality, who 
(if memory does not strangely deceive me, and give me a per- 
sonal share in what I only heard talked of ; for old auto- 
biographers of childhood must own themselves liable to such 
confusions) astounded me one day, by letting her false teeth 
slip out, and clapping them in again. . -i 

I had no idea of the existence of such phenomena, and could 
almost as soon have expected her to take off her head and re-^ 
adjust it. She lived ia Red Lion Square, a quarter ia differjent 
estimation from what it is now. It was at her house, I b^ 
lieve, that my father one evening met Wilkes. He did not.' 
know him by sight, and happening to fall into conversatiubaa; 
with him, while the latter sat looking down, he said something 
in Wilkes^s disparagement ; on which the jovial demagogue 
looked up in his £ice, and burst out a laughing. : ^ 

I do not exactly know how people dressed at that time ; 
but I believe that sacks, and n^lig^, and tou^^ees wece gp^ 
jng" out, and the pigtail and the simpler modftin. «X:;]\fe ^ ^ont^ 
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cottiag in. I recollect hearing my mother describe the miteiy 
of having her hair dressed two or three stories high, and m 
Iviog in it all night ready for some visit or spectacle next 
day. I think I also recollect seeing Wilkes himself in an old- 
fashioned flap-waistcoated suit of scarlet and gold ; and I am 
sure I have seen Murphy, the dramatist, a good deal later, in 
« suit of a like fashion, though soberer, and a laige cocked- 
hut. The cocked-hat in general survived till nearly the pire|* 
sent century. It was superseded by the round one during; ihe > 

i^French Revolution. I remember our steward .at school, a \ 

yety solemn personage, makiDg his appearance in oh6, to our | 

Astonishment, and not a little to the diminution of his dignity. v 

.. JBome years later, I saw Mr. Pitt in a blue coat, buckskin 
'breeches and boots, and a round hat, with powder and pigtaiL 
He was thin and gaunt, with his hat off his forehead, and his > 

. iiose in itie air,---that nose on which Hazlitt said he *^ eus^ \ 

pended the House of Commons.** Much about the same time 

• t saw his friend, the first Lord Liverpool, a respectable look- 

' ing old gentleman, in a brown wig. Later still, I saw Mr. Foxi 
jbt and jovial, though he was then xleclining. He, who had 
been a '' beau** in his youth, then looked something quaker- 
like as to dress, with plain coloured clothes, a broad round 
hat, white waistcoat, and, if I am not mistaken, white stock- 
ings. He was standing in Parliament-street, just where the 
street commences as you leave Whitehall ; aud was making 
two youDg gentlemen laugh heartily at something which he 
seemed to be relating. 

My fiither once took me — ^but I cannot say at what period 
of my juvenility — into both houses of Parliament. In the 
Commons, I saw Mr. Pitt sawing the air, and pccafflonaUy 
turning to appeal to those about him, while he spoke in a 
loud, important, and hollow voice. When the persons he 
app^ed to, said " Hear 1 hear I*' I thought they said *' Dear 1 
dear !** in objection ; and I wondered tiiat he did not seem 

• in the least degree disconcerted. The House of Lords, t must 
say (without meaning disrespect to an assembly which must 
always have contained some of the most accomplished men in 
the country), surprised me with the piersonally insignificant 
look of its members. I had, to be sure, conceived exagger- 
ated notions of the magnates of all countries ; and perhiapB 
might have expected to behold a set of conscript £ith^; but 
/a no respect, real or ideal, did they appear to me in their cor- 

poiate aspect, like anything which is undeTB.V^io4"V)^ i26fc twrA 
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** noble." The Commona seemed to me to hara the ajna- 
tage ; though tiiey suipiised me with lounging on ibe haoStat 
and retaining their hats. I wu not then informed enooj^ te 
know the difiereace between appartet and substantial impn^ 
aace; maoh lest aware of the positive exaltation, which that 
vaj simplicity, and that absence of pretennon, gave b) tho 
most potent a88embl7 in Europe. "^^ _ 
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Books for children during the latter part of the eighteenth 
ceutoiy had been in a bad way, with sordid and merely 
plodding moralB— etlucs that were neceasBry perhaps for a ; 

certain stage in the progress of commerce and for i(s greatest 
ultimate purposes (undreamt of by itself), but which thwarted ' ^ 

healthy and large views of society for the dme being. Tbty ' '.■ { 
were Uie consequences of an altogether unintellectuai slate of -" f, 
trade, aided and abetted by snch helps to morality as j 

Hogarth's pictures of the Good and Bad Apprentice, which -~ v 

identified virtue with prosperity. ~ > 

Hogarth, in most of his pictures, was as healthy a moralist 
as he supposed himself, but not for the reasons which he , 

snpposed. The gods he worshipped were Truth and Pru- ' 

deuce ; but he saw more of the carnal than spiritnal beauties ', , , 
of either. He was somewhat of a Tulgarian in intention aa i 

well as mode. But whererer there is genius, there is « ' > 

genial something greater than the accident of breeding, than ' ; 

the prevailing disposition, or even than the consdons design; ' ,_■ ; 
and this portion of divini^ within the punter, saw fair-play . . ' 
between his conventional and immortal part. It put- ma v.' 
beauty of colour into his mirth, the counteraction of mii& ■ ' ; ' 
into his melancholy, and a lesson beyond his intention iiito ~ 
all: that is to say, it su^ested redemptions and first cawes . 
for the objects of his satire ; and thus vindicated the justicB, 
of nature, at the moment when he was thinldng of little^bnt 
the pragmaticalness of art. , 

The children's books in those days were Hogarth's pictiirea 
taken in their most literal acceptation. Every good boy waa 
to ride Jn his coacA, and be a lord mayor-, asA «4«n \A&.\!Kr| 
was to be hung, or eaten by liona. Tlift ^ngsKswaft. "*» 
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mix, and the books were gilt like the gingerbread|— ft 'f take 
m** the more gross, inasmuch as nothing could be plainer or 
less dazzling than the books of the same bojs when they grew 
a little older. There was a lingering old bidlad or so in &¥our 
of the gallantcr apprentices who tore out lions' hearts and asto- 
nished gazing sultans; and in i^itiquarian comers^ Pen^*s 
*^ Rellques" were preparing a nobler age, both in poettj and 
prose. But the first counteraction came, as it ought, in the 
shape of a new book for children. The pool of mercenary 
and time-serving ethics was first blown oyer by the frem 
country breeze of Mr. Day's Sand/ord and MerUmr-^^ pro- 
duction th^ I well remember, and' shall ever be grateful to. 

. It came in aid of my mother's perplexities between delica^ 
jsnd. hardihood, between courage and conscientiousness. It 
aariated the cheerfulness I inherited firom my fiither ; showed 
ime'tSiat circtunstances were not to crush a healthy gaiety, or 
thei most masculine self-respect; and helped to supply me 
with the resolution of standing by a principle, not merely as 
a pcnnt of lowly or loily sacrifice, but as a matter of common 
iense and duty, and a simple co-operation with the -elements 
of natural wel&re. 

I went, nevertheless, to school at Christ Hoflpital, an Hltra-> 
sympathizing and timid boy.* The sight of boys fighting, 
from which I had been so anxiously withheld, firightened me 
as something devilish ; and the least threat of corporal 
chastisement to a schoolfellow (for the lesson I had learned 
would haye enabled me to b^ it myself) afiected me to 
tears. I remember to this day, merely on that account, the 
name of a boy who was to recdve punishment fi)r some 
offence about a task. It was Lemoine. (I hereby present 
hiin with my respects, if he is an existing old gentleman, and 
hope he has not lost a pleasing countenance.) He had a cold 
and hoarseness ; and his voice, while pleading in mitigation, 
sounded to me so pathetic, that 1 wondered how the master 
could have the heart to strike him. 

Readers who have been at a public school may guess the 
consequence. I was not of a dii^>osition to give offence, but 
neither was I quick to take it; and this, to ti^e rude, energy^ 
cultivating spirit of boys in general (not the worst thhig in the 
worldf till the pain in preparation for thefn can be diminished)! 
fnur In Itself an offence. I therefore V went to the wall/* till 

addr^s, and the rousing of my own ajpxit, tiendeii \x> fi^yTn&y 

♦ III 179i. 
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bat I mot tbroagli n great deal of fear in the prnndi.^nC 
became copnticed, tliat if I did not put moral courage id ^m 
place of penonal, or, in olLer wordx, undergo any Btubbdn 
■moimt (^paiD and irrctchednesB, rather than submit to whtt 
I tbought vrning, there tras an end for ever, as far aa I wai 
ooiu>emed,.of all thoae fine things that had beep taught mt^ 
IB Tindieation of right and justice. f * '^"'^3, 

Wlietber it was, howerer, that bj the help of amiii^-- if^ 

. ^litB I possessed eomeportion of the courage for vhich *tl!e ^ ^ 
nM of the fiuQilj yna retnorlable — or whether 1 was a "^ ^ ^ 
veritable coward, bom or bred, destined to stow in my i? 

penon, how &r a sprit of love and freedom could superaede ' 

' - the necessity of gall, and procure me the respect of tfaoae 
about me — certain it is, that although, except in one lOBtancf^ 
I did my best to avoid, and succeeded honourably m avoid 
ing, tiioae personal encounters with my school-lbllows whidb^ 
in confronting me on my own account with the lace of • j^ i 
ftllow-creatore, threw me upon a sense of something denUfiti. J^ 
and overwhelmed me with a sort of terror for boUi paifioC ^, 
yet I gained at an early period of boyhood tLe reputation o^ 
a romantic enthuaiaat, whose daring in behalf of a fnend or a 
good cause nothing could put down. I was obliged to call in 
the aid of a feelbg apart from my own seubc of personal 
antagoniion, and so merge the diabolical, as it were into Ibe 
hmaan. In other words, I had not self-respect or gall enou^ 
to be angry on my own account, unices there waa someOiing 
at stake which, by conderning others, gave me a sense c^. 
enpport, and so pieced out my want with their abundandL' 
The moment, however, that I felt thus supported, not op^- 
did all misgiving vanish jrom my mind, but contempt of pniii .'■" - '' 
took possession of my body; and my poor mother migW'V ',-\i 
have gloried through her tears in the laving courage of he^ ■ '■ ■' 

I state the case thns proudly, both in justice to the man&ar, 
in which she trained me, and beoaoHe I conceive it may 'dd 
good. I never fought with a boy but once, and then it wn 
OB my own account ; but though I beat him I was frightenfld,' 
and eagerly sought his good wiil. I dared everything, hftW" 
ever, from the biggest and strongest boys on other accomtt^ 
and was sometiincs aflbrded an opportunity of showiiig ncf 
■pint of martxrdom. The truth is, I could BuSer better than 
M!t; for the utmost activity of martyrdom \a wvp(KirtB&..\i^ » 
oeriaia acnae of passjvenesa. We are not \jo\i tOTa. wa- 
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■elves, but from something which compeLi us to be aoi and 
which supports us by a sense of the necessity. 

I had not been long in the school, when this spirit within 
me broke out in a Bumner that procured me great esteem. 
There was a monitor or '* big boy ** in office, who had a trick 
of entertcdning himself by pelting lesser boys* heads with a 
hard balL . He used to throw it at this boy and that ; inal^e 
th^ tkrawee bring it back to him; and then send a r^p.witli it 
on bis cerebellum, as he was going off. ^ . ^^,l, 

— _ I had borne this spectacle one day for some time, wh^ dhe 
' &mily precepts rising within me, X said to myself, ^'I must 

' ' . tS9 up .to the monitor and speak to him about this.*' I issued 
£>rth accordingly, and to the astonishment of :all present,, who 
had never witnessed such an act of insubordination, I said, 
^You have no right to do this." The monitor, more 
■ astounded than any one, exclaimed, ''What?" I repeated 
iny remonstrancer He treated me with the greatest con- 

- tei^pt, as . if disdaining even to strike me ; and finished by 
ordering me to " stand out.** '' Standing out ** meant going 
to a particular spot in the hall where we dined. I did so; 
but just as the steward (the master in that place) was enter- 
ing it, the monitor called to me to come away ; and I neither 

I heard any more of standing out, nor saw any more of the ball. 

I do not recollect that he even *^ spited *' me afterwards, which 
must have been thought very remarkable. I seemed &irly to 
have taken away the breath of his calculations. The proba- 
bility is, that he was a good lad who had got a bad habit. 
Bcnrs often become grants from a notion of its being grand 
abdmanly.^ 

.'/^Another monitor, a year or two afterwards, took it into his 
head to force me to be his fiig. . Fag was not the term at our 
school, though it was in our vocabulary. Fag, witih us, 
^ meant eatables. The learned derived die word from the 
Gzeek phago^ to eat. I had so little objection to serve out of 
love, that there is no office I could not have performed for 
^good will; but it had been given out that I had determined 
iMyt.to be a menial on any other terms, and the monitor in 
■ question undertook to bring me to reason. He was a mild, 
goodrlooking boy about fourteen, remarkable for the neat- 
ness, and even elegance, of his i^pearance. 
. Beceivizig the refusal, for whKdi he had been prepared, be. 
ebowed me a knot in a long handkerchief, and told me I 
should leceiYe a leaaon from that bandkerdoi^ei cncsrj ^1^ 
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) with the ncldition of a fresh knot ereiy tiiiie, unlees 1 4ftiiii' 

/ to alter my m^nd. I did not choose. . I received the da^ifur 

/ rather nightly lesson, for it was then most convenient to «tnj[ 

( me, and 1 came out of the ordeal in triumph. I never wa3f ' 

fag to anybody; never made anybody's bed, or cleaned lii* 

J shoes, or was the boy to get his tea, much less expected iq '.■■_ 

) stand as a screen for him before the fire, which I have seen - ''< 

done; though, upon the whole, the boys were very mild "^ 

governors. . j 

- Lamb has noticed the character of the school for :gop4 P 

niannerB, which he truly describes as being equally remove^-. * 

from the pride of aristoeratic foundations and the servility of ~ 

the charity schools. I believe it retains this character sdll^ : . 

though the changes which its system underwent not long aga, 

fufling all the^ schools into one another, and introducing a 

more goierous -tiiet, is thought by some not to have been 

followed by an advance in other respects. I have heard the I 

school ^iaiged,-more lately, with having been suffered, in the ^ 

intervals between the school hours, to faU out of the liberal • | 

and gentlemanly supervision of its best teachers, into the -^' 

hands of an officious and ignorant sectarianism. But this 

may only have been a passing abuse. 

I love and honour the school on private accounts; and I 
feel a public interest in its wel&re, inasmuch as it is one of 
those judicious links with all classes, the importance of which, 
especially at a time like the present, cannot be too highly 
estimated; otherwise, I should have said nothing to its pos- 
sible, and I hope transient disadvantage. Queen Victoria t 

recognized its importance, by visits and other personal conr 
descensions, long before the late changes in Europe could 
have diminished the grace of their bestowal ; and I will 
venture to say that every one of those attentions will have 
sown for her generous nature a crop of loyalty worth having* 
But for the benefit of such as are unacquainted with the 
city, or with a certain track of reading, I must give a more 
particular account of a school which in truth is a curiosity. 
Thousands of inhabitants of the metropolis have gone from 
west-end to eastrend, and till the new hall was laid open 
to view by the alterations in Newgate Street, never suspected 
that in the heart of it lies an old cloistered foundation, where 
a boy may grow up as I did, among slk hundred otheca^ and 

Jmow as little of the very neighbourhood aa \\i^ '«oi\^ ^^«^ 
of him. 
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' ^- XVriiaps there is not a fotindatioxi in the conntrj so truly 
Sngliah, taking that word to mean what Englishmen wish it 
to mean — something solid, unpretending, of good character, 
and free to all. More boys are to be found in it, whp issue . 
irom a greater variety of ranks, than in any school in the 
kingdom; fOid as it is the most various, so it is the largest, 
of all the free sohools. Nobility do not go there, except as 
boarders.' Now and then a boy of a noble family may be 
met with, and he is reckoned an interloper, and against the 

. Jdnttd';- but the sons of poor gentiy and London citizens 
JActoid; and with them an equal sluure is given to the sons 
4ff l&adesmen of tiie very humblest description, not omitting 

" ieiTants. ' I would not take my ^th — ^but I have a strong 

_ raooUfietioD, that in my time there were two bcnrs, one of 

' ^iSam went up into the drawing-room to his father, the 

BiaMer of the house; and the other, down into the kitchen 

\6jhu &ther, the coachman. One thing, however, I know to 

' .. Ixf^fiertain, and it is the noblest of all, namely, that the boys 

* '■ lliemselves (at least it was so in my time) had no sort of 

' ftding of the difference of one another's ranks out of doors. 
Tbe cleverest boy was the noblest, let his father be who he 
might. Christ Hospital is a nursery of tradesmen, of mer« 
efaants,- of naval officers, of scholars ; it has produced some 
of the greatest ornaments of their time; and the feeling 
among the boys themselves is, that it is a medium between 
ihe- patrician pretension of such schools as Eton and West- 
minster, and Ihe plebeian submission of the charity schools. 
In point of university honours it claims to be equal with the 
tiest;' and though other schools can show a greater abundance 
ijdF'eminient names, I know not where many will be found who 
" Sref' flt greater host in themselves. One original author is 
worth a hundred transmitters of elegance: and such a one is 

- ttf'b6 found in Richardson, who here received what education 
llkf possessed. Here Camden also received the rudiments of 
Uii'' Bishop Stillingfleet, according to the Memoirs ofPeptfS^ 

'■• iMll>it>ught up in the school. We have had many eminent 

' '; iMicilaiv, two of them Greek professors, to wit, Barnes and 

'Soiiiolefield; the latter of whom attained an extraordinary suo- 

Mifiob^aniversiiy honours. The rest are Markland; Mid- 

. dte(ion,'late Bishop of C^Qcutta; and Mil^ell, the translator 

€i An^ephanes. ' Christ Hospital, I believe, towards the dose 

efibe Jasi ceDtarjr, BXid the beginnipg -of tine "^rewsit) cent oat 

wv» liriDg writers, in its proportion, tl\aii any oXJtiw w^^it^ \ 
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There was Dr. Richards, author of the Aboriginal jBriUm$* 
Dyer, whose life was one unbroken dream of learning and 
goodness, and who used to make us wonder with passing 
through the school-room (where no other person in ''tow^ 
clothes " ever appeared) to consult books in the library^ 
Le Grice, the translator of Longus ; Home, author of some 
well-known productions in controversial divinity; Surr,.fthe 
novelist (not in the Granmiar School) ; James White, the ■% 

£dend of Charles Lamb, and not unworthy of him, author . 
ot Fahto0^8 Letters (this was he who used to give an anni«- 
versary dinner to the chimney-sweepers, merrier than, though H- 
not so magnificent as Mrs. Montague's) ; Pitman, a celebrated - 1 

preacher, editor of some school-books and religious classics - - 
(also a veritable man of wit) ; Mitchell, before mentioned, 
myself who stood next him; Barnes, who came next, the 
Editor of the Times, than whom no man (if he had cared for 
it) could have been more certain of attaining celebrity for 
wit and literature; Townsend, a prebendary of Durluun^ 
author of Armageddon^ and several tjieological works (it was 
he who went to see the Pope, in the hope of persuading him 
to concede points towards the amalgamation of the Papal and 
Protestant Churches); Gilly, another of the Durham preben- 
daries, an amiable man, who wrote the Narrative of the Wal" 
denses ; Scargill, a Unitarian minister, author of some tracts 
on Peace and War, &c.; and lastly, whom I have "kept by 
way of climax, Coleridge and Charles Lamb, two of the most 
original geniuses, not only of the 3ay, but of the country. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth Christ Hospital was a 
monastery of Franciscan friars. Being dissolved among the 
others, Edward the Sixth, moved by a sermon of Bishop 
Eidley's, assigned the revenues of it to the maintenance and 
educiition of a certain number of poor orphan children, born 
of citizens of London. I believe there has been no law passed 
to alter the letter of this intention ; which is a pity, since the 
alteration has taken place. An extension of it was .probably 
very good, and even demanded by circumstances. I have 
reason, for one, to be grateful for it. But tampering with 
matters-of-fact among children is dangerous. They soon 
learn to distinguish between allowed poetical fiction and 
that which they are told, under severe penalties, never to 
be guilty of; and this early sample of contradiction b^tv^«^ 
the thing asserted and the obvious fact, can do no ^g;^o^ e^^w 
in an establishment so p/ain-dealing in otbeT xesj^c^ «J^ Ocns^ 
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Hospital. The place is not only designated as an Qrpllail- 
lionse in its Latin title, but the boys, in the prayers which 
they repeat every day, implore the pity of heaven upon " us 
poor orphans." I remember the perplexity this caused me at 
a very early period. It is true, the word orphan may be 
used in a sense implying destitution of any sort; but this 
"was not its Christ Hospii^ intention ; nor do the younger boys 
give it the benefit of mat scholarly interpretation. There was 
another thing (now, I believe, done away) which esdsted in my 
time, and perplexed me still more. It seemed a glaiing instance 
of the practice likely to result fh>m the other assumptiooQ, 
Knd made me prepare for a hundred falsehoods and deceptions, 
which, mixedup with contradiction, as' most thlfigs in society 
are, I sometimes did find, and oflener dreaded. I allude to a 
foolish custom they had in the ward which I first entered, 
and which was the only one that the company at the public 
. suppers were in the habit of going into, of hanging up, by 
; the side of each bed, a clean white napkin, which was sup- 
'"'. '^jpiroed to be the one used by the occupiers. Now these nap- 
. Idns were only for show, the real towels being of the largest 
iimd coarsest kind. If the masters had been asked about them, 
they would doubtless have told the truth ; perhaps the nurses 
would have done so. But the boys were not aware of this. 
There they saw these " white lies " hanging before them, a 
conscious imposition; and I well remember how alarmed I 
used to feel, lest any of the company should direct their 
inqtiiries to me. 

^ Christ Hospital (for this is its proper name, and not Chnst's 
Hospital) occupies a considerable portion of ground between 
Newgate Street, Giltspur Street, St. Bartholomew's, and 
Little Britain. There is a quadrangle with cloisters; and 
the square inside the cloisters is caUed the Garden, and most 
likely was the monastery garden. Its only delicious crop, for 
many years, has been pavement. Anotlier large area, pre- 
senting the Grammar and Navig<ation Schools, is also mis« 
nomered the Ditch ; the town-ditch having formerly run that 
way. In Newgate Street is seen the Hall, or eating-room, 
one of the noblest in England, adorned with enormously long 
paintings by Verrio and others, and with an organ. A por- 
tion of the old quadrangle once contained the library of the * 
monts, and was built or repaired by the famous AVbittington, 
n^-Aaseanns were to he seen outdde*, but a\ter;]Ltions of late 
^iGoiv have done it away. \ 
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,. In the cloisters a number of persons lie biiricidy-bend«s 
the officers of the house. Among them is T*ft^1H| wi^ of 
Edward the Second, the '^ She-wolf of France.* I was./jidl 
aware of this circumstance then; but many a time, vritSi a 
recollection of some lines in " Blair^s Grave " upon me, have I 
run as hard as I could at night-time from my ward to anw 
other, in order to borrow the next volume of some ghostly 
romance*' In one of the cloisters was an impression resem- 
bling a gigantic foot, which was attributed by some to th^ 
angry. stamping of the ghost of a headless wlfel A beadle^-" 
vras a higher sound to us than to most, as it involved idcai> 
of detected apples in churchlime,. '^ skulking " (as it was: 
called) out of bounds, and a power of reporting us tOjUieL 
masters. But fear does not stand upon rank and ceremony. 

The wards, or sleeping-rooms, are twelve, and oontainedi' 
in my time, rows of beds on each side, i>artitioned off^ but 
connected with one another, and each having two boys to 
sleep in it. Down the middle ran the binns for holding: 
bread and other things, and serving for a table when the meal; 
was not taken in the hall ; and over the binns hung a great 
homely chandelier. 

To each of these wards a nurse was assigned, who was the 
-widow of some decent liveryman of London, and who had the 
charge of looking after us at night-time, seeing to our wash- 
ing, <&c., and carving for us at dinner: all of which gave her 
a good deal of power, more than her name warranted. The 
nurses, however, were almost invariably very decent people, 
and performed their duty; which was not always the case, 
with the young ladies, their daughters. There were five, 
schools; a grammar-school, a mathematical or navigation*; 
school (added by Charles the Second, through the zeal of 
Mr. Pepys), a writing, a drawing, and a reading schooL 
Those who could not read when they came on the foundation, 
went into the last. There were few in the last-but-one, and - 
I scarcely know what they did, or for what object. The 
writing-school was for those who were intended for trade 
and commerce ; the mathematical, for boys who went as mid- 
shipmen into the naval- and East India service ; and the 
grammar-school for such as .were designed for the Church, 
and to go to the University. The writing-school was by far 
the largest; and, what is very curious (it has been altered 
BiDce), all die scboola were kept quite diEtuict^ «> ^())caX. ^X^*^ 
sv^ht arrive »t the age of fifteen in the grwaTCvwc «f^^% «kx\ 
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not know his multiplication-table; wluch was the case with 
myself. Nor do I know it to this day ! Shades of Horace, 
Walpole, and Lord LytteltonI come to my assistance, and 
eiuible .me to bear the confession: bnt so it is. The fault 
was not my fatdt at the time ; but I ought to have repaired 
it when I went out in the world; and great is the mischief 
which it has done me. 

Most of these schools had several masters; besides whom 
there was a steward^ who took care of our subsistence, and 
who had a general superintendence over aU -houni and cir- 
cumstances not connected with teaching. The masters had 
almost all been in the school, and might expect pensions or 
iiTings m their old Bgc.^ .Among those in my time, the 
mathematical master was Mr. Wales, a man well known for 
Wb science, who had been round the world with Captain 
Cook; for which we highly yenerated him. He was a good 
man, of plain, simple manners, with a heavy large person and 
a benign (countenance. When he was at Otaheite, the natives 
played him a trick while bathing, and stole his small-clothes; 
which we used to think a liberty scarcely credible. The 
name of the steward, a thin stiff man of invincible formality 
of demeanour, admirably fitted to rehder encroachment im- 
possible, was Hathaway. We of the grammar-school used 
to call him '^ the Yeoman," on account of Shakspeare having 
married the daughter of a man of that name, designated as '* a 
substantial yeoman." 

Our dress was of the coarsest and quaintest kind, but was 
respected out of doors, and is so. It connsted of a blue 
drugget gown, or body, with ample skirts to it; a yellow vest 
underneath in winter-tinie ; small-clothes of Rusfida duck; 
worsted yellow stockings; a leathern girdle; and a little 
Uack worsted cap, usually carried in the hand. ~ I believe it 
was the ordinary dress of children in humble life during the 
reign of the Tudors. We used to flatter ourselves that it was 
taken from the monks ; and there went a monstrous tradition, 
that at one period it consisted of blue velvet with silver 
buttons. It was said, also, that during the blissful era of the 
blue velvet, we had roast mutton for supper; but that the 
small-clothes not being then in existence, and the mutton 
suppers too luxurious, the eatables were given up for the 
ineflables. 

A malediction, at heart, always followed the memory of 
lu'ia who bad taken upon himself to decide so Y^e^osb^rously. 
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To saj the trutliy we were not too well fed at that timej eithtr 
in quantity or quality; and we could not enter wiUi-ouc 
hungry imaginations into these remote philosophies. Oor 
bre^cAist was bread and water, for the beer was too bad td- 
drink. The bread consisted of the half of a three-halfpenny 
loaf, according to the prices then current. This was not much 
for growing boys, who had had nothing to eat from six ox^ 
seven o'clock the preceding evening. For dinner we had the 
Bailie quanti^ of bread, with meat only every other day, and^; 
that ponsistmg of a smsdl slice, such as would be given to aa^ 
infant three or four years old. Yet even that, with all ou^^r 
hunger, we very often left half-eaten— the meat was so tough< ' 
On the other days we had a milk-porridge, ludicrously^ thui'j} V- 
or rice-milk, which was better. There were no vegetables or 
puddings. Once a month- we had roast beef; and twice :a* 
year (I blush to think of the eagerness with which it was' 
looked for!) a dinner of pork. One was roast, and the other 
boiled; and on the latter occasion we had our only pudding, 
which was of peas. I blush to remember this, not on 
account of -ourpover^, but on account of the sordidness of ' 
the custom.. There had much better have been none. For 
supper^ we had a like piece of bread, with butter or cheese; 
and thfin to bed, ^* wi& what appetite we might." 

Our routine of life was this. We rose to the call of a bell, 
at six in summer, and seven in winter ; and after combing 
ourselves, and washing our hands and faces, went, at the call 
of another bell, to break&st. All this took up about an hour. 
From breakfitst we proceeded to school, where we remained' 
till elevien, winter and summer, and then had an hour's play.^ 
Dinner took place at twelve. Afterwards was a little play . 
till one, when we again went to school, and remained till £vei 
in sunimer and four in winter. At six was the supper. Wet 
used to play after it in summer till eight. In winter, we 
proceeded irom supper to bed. On Sundays, the school-time 
of the other days was occupied in church, both morning 
and evening ; and as the Bible was read to us every day 
before every meal, and on going to bed, besides prayers 
and graces, we rivalled the monks in the religioi.3 part of our 
duties. 

The effect was certainly not what was intended. Tlie 
Bible, perhaps, was read thus frequently, in the first instance, 
out of contradiction to the papal spirit ti[ia\.^2d^ ca Vsnsj^Y^^ 
U Jacked up; but, in the eighteentli century, xScl*^ xc^^xio^ 
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was not 80 desirable among a parcel of hungry boys, anxious 
to get their modicum to eat. On Sunday, what with the long 
service in the morning, the service again after dinner, and the 
inaudible and indifferent tones of some of the preachers, it 
was unequivocally tiresome. I, for one, who had been piously 
brought up, and continued to have religion inculcated on me 
by iather and mother, began secretly to become as indifferent 
as I thought the preachers; and, though the morals of the 
school were in the main excellent and exemplary, we all felf, 
without knowing it, that it was the orderliness and example of 
the general system that kept us so, and not the religious part 
of it, which seldom entered our heads at all, and-only tired us 

..-when it did. 

I am not begging any question here, or speaking for or 
against I am only statmg a fact. Others may argue that, 
however superfluous the readings and prayers might have 
been, a good general spirit of religion must ^ave been incul- 
cated, because a great deal of virtue and religious charity is 
known to have issued out of that school, and no fanaticism. 

' I shall not dispute the point. The case is true ; but not the 
less true is what I speak of. Latterly there came, as our 
parish clergyman, Mr. Crowther, a nephew of our famous 
Eichardson, and worthy of the talents and virtues of his 
kinsman, though inclining to a mode of £iith which is sup- 
posed to produce more faith than charity. But, till then, the 
persons who wei*e in the habit of getting up in our church 
pulpit and reading-desk, might as well have hmnmed a tune 
to their diaphragms. They inspired us with nothing but 
mimicry. The name of the morning reader was Salt He 
was a worthy man, I believe, and might, for aught we knew, 
have been a clever one ; but he had it all to himself; He 
spoke in his throat, with a sound as if he were weak and cor- 

.pulent; and was famous among us for saying ^'murracles*' 
instead of '* miracles." Wh^i we imitated him, this was the 
only word we drew upon : the rest was unintelligible suffoca- 
tion. Our usual evening preacher was Mr. Sandiford, who 
bad the reputation of learning and piety. It was of no use 
to us, except to make us a&sociate the ideas of learning and 
piety in the pulpit with inaudible humdrum. Mr. Sandiford's 
voice was hollow and low ; and he had a habit of dipping up 
and down over his book, like a chicken drinking. Mr. Salt 
was eminent for a single word. Mr. Sandiford surpassed him, 

for be had two audible phrase^, Tlxere ^va8^ it is true, no 
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gresi Tdriety in them. One was ^' the dispensation of Moses ;^* 
the other (vrith a due interval of hum), *^ the Mosaic dispen- 
sation.*' These he used to repeat so oflen, that in our cari* - 
catures of him they sufficed for an entire portrait. The reader 
may conceive a large church (it was Christ Church, Newgate 
Street), with six hundred boys, seated like charity-children 
iip in tiie air, on each side of the organ, Mr. Sandiford hum* 
ming in the valley, and a few maid-servants who formed his 
afternoon congregation. We did not dare to go to sleep. |, 

We were not allowed to read. The great boys used to get. T; 
those that sat behind them to play with their hair. Some • ^' 
whispered to their neighbours, and the others thought of their 
lessons and tops. -I can safely say, that many of us would 
have been good listeners, and most of us attentive ones, if the i 

dergyman could have been heard. As it was, I talked as well . : ?.| 
as the rest, or thought of my exercise. Sometimes we could 
not help joking and laughing over our weariness ; and then rr 

the fear was, lest the steward had seen us. It was part of the : i 

business of the steward to preside over the boys in church- ? 

time. He sat aloof, in a place where he could view the whole ; 

of his flock. There was a ludicrous kind of revenge we had 
of him, whenever a particular part of the Bible was read. 
This was the parable of the Unjust Steward. The boys waited 
anxiously till the passage commenced ; and then, as if by a 
general conspiracy, at the words " thou unjust steward," the 
whole school turned their eyes upon this unfortunate officer, ^ 

who sat 

** Like Teneriff or Atlas unremoved." 

We persuaded ourselves, that the more unconscious he looked, 
the iQore he was acting. 

By a singular chance, there were two clergymen, occasional 
preachers in our pulpit, who were as loud and startling as the 
others were somniferous. One of them, with a sort of flat, 
high voice, had a remarkable way of making a ladder of it, 
cL'mbing higher and higher to the end of the sentence. It 
ought to be described by the gamut, or written up-hill. Per- 
haps it was an association of ideas, that has made me recollect 
one particular passage. It is where Ahab consults the pro- 
phets, asking them whether he shall go up to Ilamoth Gilead 
to battle. ** Shall I go against Ramoth Gilead to battle, or 
shall I forbear ? and they said, Go up *, fox \\i<i \^"t^ ^"sjS^ 
deliver it into the band of the king." Hewse^^o ^\N^\lttv\. 
po^Sn such 9 manner, that you might Uave iaTic\^\)XtCL0^^^2c^- 
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ing oat of tbe pulpit, sword in hand. The other was a tall 
thin man, with a noble voice. He would commence a prayer 
in a most stately and imposing manner^ fall both of £gnity 
and feeling ; and then, as if tired of it^ would hurry over all 
the rest. Indeed, he began eveiy prayer in this way, and was 
as sure to hurry it ; for which reason, the boys hailed the 
sight of him, as they knew they should get sooner out of 
church. When he commenced, in his noble style, the band 
seemed to tremble agaiust his throat, as though it had been 
a sounding-boutL 

Being able to read, and knowing a little Latin, I wais put 
at once into the Under Qtammai School. How much time I 
wasted there in learning the accidence and sjmtaz, I cannot 
say; hut it seems to me a long- while. My grammar seemed 
ahrays to open at the same place. Things are managed dif- 
ferezKtly now, I believe, in this as well as in many otiier re- 

^ spects. Great improvements have been made in the whole 
^tablishment. The boys feed better, learn better, and have 
IfiDget holidays in the country. In my time, they never slept 
out of the school, but on one occasion, during the whole of 
their stay ; this was for three weeks in summer-time, which 
they were bound to pass at a certain distance from London. 
They now have these holidays with a reasonable frequency ; 
and they all go to the different schools, instead of being con- 
fined, as they were then, some to nothing but writing and 
cyphering, and scnne to the languages. It has been doubted 
by some of us elders, whether this system will beget such 
temperate, proper students, with pale faces, as the other did. 
I dare. say, our successors are not afraid of us. I had the 
pleasure, some years since, of dining in company with a D^uty 
G«edan, who, with a stout rosy-fiiced person, had not Mlcd 
to.aoquire the scholarly turn for joking which is conunon to 
a classical education ; as well as those simple, becoming man- 

- iBsn, mad&up of modesty and proper confidence, which have 
been.ofren ronarked as distinguishing the boys on this foun- 
dation.. 

--^But what is a Deputy Grecian?" Ah, reader I to ask 
that question, and at the same time to know anything at all 

_ worth knowing, would at one time, according to our notion of 
things, have been impossible. When I entered the school, 
I was shown three gigantic boys, yoimg men rather (for the 
eldest was between seventeen and eighteen), who, I was told, 

were going to the University. These wet^ tlafc Gx^saana, 
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Thej were the tliree head bojs of the Grammar School, and 
were understood to have their destiny fixed for the Church. 
The next class to these, like a College of Cardinals to thoae 
three Popes (for every Grecian was in our eyes infallible), 
were the Deputy Grecians. The former were supposed to . - 
have complete their Greek studies, and were deep in Sophoclei 
and Euripides. The latter were thought equally . competent 
to tell you anything respecting Homer and Demosthenes; 
These two classes, and the head boys of the Navigation School, 
held a certain rank over the whole place, both in school and . 
out. Indeed, the whole of the Navigation School, upon the 
strength of cultivating their valour for the navy, and being.^ , • . 
called King's JBoyd, had succeeded in establishing an eactra**;- 
ordinary pretension to respect. This they sustained in a 
manner as laughable to call to mind as it was grave in its 
reception^ It was an etiquette among them never to mo^e 
out of a right line as they walked, whoever stood in their 
way. I believe there was a secret understanding with GrecianB 
and Deputy Grecians, the former of whom were unquestionably 
lords paramount in point of fact, and stood and walked aloof 
when all the rest of the school were marshalled in bodies. I 
do not remember any ckishing between these civil and naval 
powers; but I remember well my astonishment when I first 
beheld some of my little comrades overthrown by the pro- 
gress of one of these very straightforward marine personages, 
who walked on with as tranquil and unconscious a face as if 
nothing had happened. It was not a fierce-looking push ; 
there seemed to be no intention in it. The insolence lay in the 
boy not appearing to know that such inferior creatures existed. 
It was always thus, wherever he came. If aware, the boys 
got out of his way ; if not, down they went, one or more ; 
away rolled the top or the marbles, and on walked the future 

captain — 

** In maiden navigation, frank and free." 

These boys wore a badge on the shoulder, of which they were 
very proud ; though in the streets it must have helped to con- 
found them with charity boys. For charity boys, I must own, 
we all had a gieat contempt, or thought so. We did not dare 
to know that there might have been a little jealousy of our 
own position in it, placed as we were midway between the 
homeliness of the common charity-school and the dignity of 
the /bandatdons. Wc called them " cIiizii|-\oa(|*" 93V!i\:kad a 
particular scorn and hatred of their nasa\ ton^ Va sfl^gsi^, | 
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The nnder grammar-master, in my time, was the Bev. 
Mr. Field. He was a good-looking man, Tory gentlemanly, 
and alwa3r8 dressed at the neatest. I believe he once wrote a 
play. He had the reputation of being admired by the ladies. 
A man of a more handsome incompetence for his situation 
perhaps did not exist. He came late of a morning ; went 
away soon in the afternoon ; and used to walk up and down, 
languidly bearing his cane, as if it were a lily, and hearing 

. our eternal Dominnses and As in pros$entis with an air of 
ineffable endurance. Often he did not hear at all. It was a 
joke mth us, when any of our fiiends came to the door, and we 
adced his permission to go to them, to address him with some 
preposterous question wide of the mark ; to which lie used to 
assent. We would say, for instance, '^ Are you not a great 
fool, air ?** or, '' Isn't your daughter a pretty girl ? *' to which 
he would reply, '* Yes, child.** When he condescended to hit 
us with the cane,, he made a face as if he were taking physic. 
Miss Field, an agreeable-looking girl, was one of the goddesses 
of Uie school ; as far above us as if e^e had lived on Olympus. 
Another was Miss Patrick, daughter of the lamp-manu&cturer 
in Newgate Street I do not remember her face so well, not 
seeing it so often ; but she abounded in admirers. I write the 
names of these ladies at full length, because there is nothing 
that should hinder their being pleased at having caused us so 
many agreeable visions. We used to identify them with the 
picture of Venus in Tooke's Pantheon, 

. The other master, the upper one, Boyer — famous for the 
mention of him by Coleridge and Lamb — was a short stout 
man, inclining to punchiness, with large ^e and hands, an 
aquiline nose, long upper lip, and a sharp mouth. His eye 
was close and cruel. The spectacles which he wore threw a 
balm over it. Being a clergyman, he dressed in black, with 
a powdered wig. His clothes were cut short; his hands 
himg out of the sleeves, with tight wristbands, as if ready for 
execution ; and as he generally wore gray worsted stockings, 
very tight, with a little balustrade leg, his whole appearance 
presented something formidably succiDct, hard, and mechani- 
cal. In fact, his weak side, and undoubtedly his natural 
destination, lay in carpentry; and he accordingly carried, in a 
side-pocket made on purpose, a carpenter's rule. 

The merits of Boyer consisted in his being a good verbal 

schoJar, and conscientiously acting up to \ki& letter of time 
^^d attention, J have seen hijn nod vX tVic c\o»& oi \)ici%Vys\\^ 
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bummer school-hours, wearied oat; and I should havo pitied 
him if he had tnught ua to do anything but fear. Though ft 
clergyman, very ortiiodox, and of rigid morals, he indulged 
himaelf in an oath, which was " God'a-my-life I " ■ Whon 
you were out in your lesson, he turned upon you a jound 
staring eye like a fish; and he had a tri<A of pinching you 
under the chin, and by the lobes of the ears, till he would 
nialce the folood come. He has many times lifted a boy off , 
tie ground in this way. He was, indeed, a proper Ijrant; 
passionate and capricious; would take violent likes and disr 
likes to the same boys ; fondle some wilhont any apparent ~ 
reason, though he had a leaning to the servile, and, pia-haps, 
to the sons of rich people; and he would persecute others in a 
manner truly frightful. I have seen him beat a sickly- 

lookmg, melancholy boy (C n) about the head and earn, 

till the poor fellow, hot, dry-eyed, and confused, seemed lost 

in bewilderment. C n, not long after he took orders, died, 

out of hia senses. I do not attribute that catastrophe to tha 
master; and of course he could not wish to do hi&i any last- 
ing mischief. He had no imagination of any sort. But ' 
there is no saying how fer his treatment of the boy might 
have contributed to prevent a cure. Tyrannical school- 
masters nowadays are to be found, perhaps, exclu«vely in 
such inferior sclioola as those described with such masterly 
and indignant edification by my friend Charles Dickens ; but 
they formerly seemed to have abounded in all ; and masters, 
as well as boys, have escaped the chance of many bitter 
reflections, since a wiser and more generous intercourse has 
come up between them. 

I have some stories of Boyer that will completalyshow his 
character, and at the same time relieve the reader's indigna- - 
tion by something ludicrous in their ejicess. We had a few 
boarders at .the school : boys wJioge parents were too rich to 
let them go on the foundation. Among them, in my tim^ 
was Carlton, a son of Lord Dorchester ; Macdonald, one of 
tlie Lord Chief Baron's sons ; and R-— — , the son of a rich 
merchant. Carlton, who was a fine fellow, manly and full of 
good sense, took his new master and his caresses very coolly, 
and did not want tliem. Little Macdonald also could dia- 
, pense with them, and would put on hie delicate gloves after 
lesson, with an air as if be resvuned \m '^axvsoa^-^xcssims^. 

M was meeker, and willing to te eo«>\w«^pi\ wA'&ks* 

would the magter ait, with his arm xounii \a» ^»^ NJiasN^ 
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that is to fiay, of taking every opportunity to be severe witii 
him; nobody knew why. One day he comes into the school^ 
and finds him placed in the middle of it with three other 
boys. ' He was not in one of his worst humours, and did not 
seem inclined to punish them, till he saw his antagonist 
''Oh, oh ! sir," said he: ''what I you are among them, are 
you? " and gave him an ezclusiye thump on the face. He 
then tnnied to one of the Grecians, and said, "I have not 
time to flog all these boys; make 'them draw lots, and Fli 

punii^ one." The lots were drawn, and C-. *s was iavoxir** 

able. , "Oh, oh I*' returned the master, when he saw them, 
"you have escaped, have you, sir?" and pulling out his ■ 
watch, and turning again to the Grecian, observed, that he 
found he had time to punish the whole three; " and, wr," 
added he to C — — , with another sli^, " 1*11 begin with you. 
He then took the boy into the library and flogged him; and, 
on issuing forth again, had the face to say, with an air of 
indiflerence, " I have not time, after all, to punish these two 
other boys ; let them take care how they provoke me another 
time.'' 

Oflen did I wish that I were a Mry, in order to play him 
tricks like a C5aliban. We used to sit and fency what we 
should do with his wig; how we would hamper and vex him; 
"put knives in his pillow, and halters in his pew." To 
venture on a joke in our own mortal persons, was like playing 
with Polyphemus. One afternoon, when he was nodding 
with sleep over a lesson, a boy of the name of Meader, who 
stood behind him, ventured to take a pin, and begin ad- 
vancing with it up his wig. The hollow, exhibited between 
the wig and the nape of the neck, invited him. The boys 
encouraged this daring act of gallantry. Nods and becks, 
and then whispers of " Go it, M. I " gave more and more 
valour to his hand. On a sudden, the master*s head falls 
back ; he starts with eyes like a shark ; and seizing the 
unfortunate culprit, who stood helpless in the act of holding 
the pin, caught hold of him, fiery with passion. A " swinge- 
ing task " ensued, which kept him at home all the holidays. 
One of these tasks would consist of an impossible quantity of 
Virgil, which the learner, unable to retain it at once, wasted 
his heart and soul out " to get up," till it was too late. 

Sometimes, however, our despot got into a ^\tecaTXi"aL^ ^tA 
then he did not know how to get out of iU A. \>o^ , TiO\« ^xA 

then, would be roused into open and fierce TegcaowaXxwicfc* "V 
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recollect 8., afterwards one of the mildest of preaohei^i start- 
ing up in his place, and pouring forth on his astonished hearer 
a torrent of invectives and threats, wliich the other could only 
answer by looking pale, and uttering a few threats in return. 
Nothing came of it. He did not like such matters to go 
before the governors. Another time, Favell, a GreciaUi a 
youth of high spirit, whom he had struck, went to the apbpol- 
door, opened it, and, turning round with the handle in bis 
graspf told him he would never set foot again in the place, 
unless he promised to treat him with more delicacy* ^^'^Cknxij0 
back, child; come back !" said the other, pale, and in a faint 
:• Toice. There was a dead silence. Favell came back, and 

^thing more was done. - .... 

, A sentiment, unaccompanied with something pracdcal, 
would have been lost upon him. D , who went after- 
wards to the Military College at Woolwich, played him a 
trick, apparently between jest and earnest, which amused us 
exceedingly. He was to be flogged; and the dreadful door 
of the library was approached. (They did not invest the 
books with flowers, as Montaigne recommends.) Down ftdls 
the criminal, and twisting himself about the master*s l^gs, 
which he does the more when the other attempts to moye, 
repeats without ceasing, " Oh, good God ! consider my father, 
sir ; my father, sir ; you know my father 1 " The point was felt 

to be getting ludicrous, and was given up. P , now a 

popular preacher, was in the habit of entertaining the boys 
that way. He was a regular wag; and would snatch his 
jokes out of the very flame and fury of the master, like snap- 
dragon. Whenever the other struck liim, P. would get up ; 
and, half to avoid the blows, and half render them ridiculous, 
begin moving about the school-room, making all sorts of 
antics. When he was struck in the face, he .would clap his 
hand with affected vehemence to the place, and cry as rapidly, 
" Oh, Lord 1 " If the blow came on the arm, he would grasp 
his arm, with a similar exclamation. The master would then 
go, driving and kicking him ; while the patient accompanied 
every blow with the same comments and illustrations, making 
faces to us by way of index. 

What a bit of a golden age was it, when the Rev. Mr. 

Steevens, one of the under grammar-masters, took his place, 

on Bome occasion, for a short time ! Steevens was abort and 

^i, with a handsome^ cordial face. You. loved him as you 

Jooked at him; and seemed as if you abouXii \w^'\K«xk ^Qoft 
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more the &tter he became. I stammered when I was at that 
time of lile : which was an infirmity that used to get me into 
terrible trouble with the master. Steevens used to say, on - 
the other hand, "Here comes our little black-haired friend, 
who stammers so. Now, let us see what we can do for him." 
The consequence was, I did not hesitate half so much as with 
the other. When I did, it was out of impatience to pleaae . - 
him. 

Such of us were not liked the better by the master as- 
were in favour with his wife. She was a sprightly, good-* ; >. 
looking woman, with black Cyes; and was beheld with trans* •: /. '^ 
port by the boys, whenever she appeared at the school-doop.*^:/>^;v>§4* 
Her husband's name, uttered in a mingled tone of good-nature. . • -^^"^• 
and imperativeness, brought him down from his seat with '; 

smiling haste. Sometimes he did not return. On entering ' • ^! 
the school one day, he found a boy eating cherries. " Where 
did you get those cherries ? " exclaimed he, thinking the boy ^ _ 
had nothing to say for himself. " Mrs. Boyer gave them me," 
sir.'* He turned away, scowling with disappointment. 

Speaking of fruit, reminds me of a pleasant trait on the 
part of a Grecian of the name of Le Grice. He was the mad- 
dest of all the great boys in my time; clever, full of address, 
and not hampered with modesty. Remote humours, not 
lightly to be heard, fell on our ears, respecting pranks of his 
amongst the nurses^ daughters. He had a fair handsome face, 
with delicate aquiline nose, and twinkling eyes. I remember 
his astonishing me when I was " a new boy," with sending me 
for a bottle of water, which he proceeded to pour down the 
back of G., a grave Deputy Grecian. On the master asking 
him one day why he, of all the boys, had given up no exer- 
cise (it was a particular exercise that they were bound to do 
in the course of a long set of holidays), he said he had had 
" a lethargy." The extreme impudence of this puzzled the 
master ; and, I believe, nothing came of it. But what I 
alluded to about the fruit was this. Le Grice was in the 
habit of eating apples in school-time, for which he had been 
often rebuked. One day, having particularly pleased the 
master, the latter, who was eating apples himself, and who 
would now and then with great ostentation present a boy . 
with some halfpenny token of his mansuetude, called out to 
his favourite of the moment, " Le Grice, here is an apple 
for you. " Le Grice, who felt his dignity \i"viT\. «ia a. Qst^ca^xv, 
bdt was more pleased at having this opport>Mnty o^ TCkftX\J&^- 
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i^g hii Teproveri replied, with an exquisite tranqoillity of 
.MBoranoe, '* Sir, I never eat apples.** For this, iunong other 
things, the boys adored him. Poor fellow ! He and Favell 
-{who, though Tery generous, was said to be a little too 
tenable of an humble origin) wrote to the Duke of York, 
when they were at College, for oommissions in the armj. 
The Duke good-naturedly sent them. Le Grice died in the- 
West Indies. Favell was killed in one of the battles in Spain,; 
but not before he had distinguished himself as an officer and 
a gentleman. \> . 

The Upper Grammar School was divided into four (Masses 
or fonns. The two under ones were called Little and Great 
Brasmufr; the two upper were occupied by the Grecians and . 
Deputy Grecians. We used to think the title of Srasmus 
taken firom the great scholar of that ndme ; but the sudden 
appearance of a portrait among us, bearing to be the likeness 
of a certain Erasmus Smith, Esq., shook us terribly in this 
Gjanion, and was a haM trial of our gratitude. We scarcely 
xdished this perpetual company of our bene&ctor, watch* 
ing UB, as he seemed to do, with his omnipresent eyes. I 
believe he was a rich merchant, and that the forms of LittiOr 
and Great Erasmus were really named after him. It was but'^ 
a poor consolation to think that he himself, or his great-unde, . 
might have been named after Erasmus. Little Erasmus 
learned Ovid ; Great Erasmus, Virgil, Terence, and the Greek . 
Testament. The Deputy Grecians were in Homer, Cicero, | 

and Demosthenes; the Grecians, in the Greek plays and the 
mathematics. * j 

When a boy entered the Upper School, he was understood ^;1 
to be in the road to the Universi^, provided he had indina-. -d 
tion and talents for it ; but, as only one Grecian a year went 
to College, the drafts out of Great and Little Erasmus into the 
writing-school were numerous. A few also became Deputy: 
Grecians without going farther, and entered the world ^om 
that form. Those who became Grecians always went to 
the University, though not always into the Church; which 
was reckoned a departure £x>m the contract. When I first ^ 
came to school, at seven years old, the names of the Grecians ^ 
were Allen, Favell, Thomson, and Le Grice, brother of the. 
Le Grice above mentioned, and now a clergyman in ComwalL 
Charles Lamb had lately been Deputy Grecian; and Coleridge 
had left for the Umveraity. 
. The jnaBter, inspired by his subject \Nil\i oca ^Qc:{3fisi<^\i^ 
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yond hixnaelf, once called hiia, '' that sensible fool, CoU^iYdge/' 
pronouncing the word like a dactyl. Colendge must haye 
altematelj delighted and bewildered him. The compHment, 
as to the bewildering was returned, if not the delight. The 
pupil, I am told, said he dreamt of the master all his life, and 
that his dreams were horrible. A bon-mot of his is record^ 
very characteristic both of pupil and master. Coleridge, when 
he heard of his death, said, '^ It was lucky that the cherabim 
who took him to heaven were nothing but faces and wings, 
or he would infallibly have ilogged them by the way.** This : 
was his esoterical opinion of him. His outward and subtler 
opinion, or opinion exoterical, he £iYoxu:ed the public with in 
his lAUrary Life. He praised him, among other things, for 
his good taste in poetry, and his not su£fering the boys to get 
into the commonplaces. of Castalian Streams, Invocations to 
the Muses, <&c. Certainly, there were no such things in our 
days — at least, to the best of my remembrance. But I do not 
think the master saw through them, out of a perception of 
anything further. His objection to a commonplace must have 
been itself commonplace. 

I do not remember seeing Coleridge when I was a child. 
LamVs visits to the school, afler he left it, I remember well, 
with his fine intelligent face. Little did I think I should 
have the pleasure of sitting with it in after-times as an old 
friend, and seeing it careworn and still finer. Allen, . the 
Grecian, was so handsome, though in another and more 
obvious way, that running one day against a barrow-woman 
in the street, and turning roxmd to appease her in. the midst 
of her abuse, she said, ** Where are you driving to, you great 
hulking, good-for-nothing — ^beautiful fellow, God bless you I " . 
Le Grice the elder was a wag, like his brother, but more 
staid. He went into the Church, as he ought to do, and 
mariied a rich widow. He published a translation, abridged, 
of the celebrated pastoral of Longus; and report at school 
made him the author of a little anonymous tract on the Art 
of Poking the Fire, 

Few of us cared for any of the books that were taught : 
and no pains were taken to make us do so. The boys had 
no helps to information, bad or good, except what the master 
afibrded them respecting manufactiu-es — a branch of know- 
ledge to which, as 1 before observed, he had a great tendency, 
and which was the only point on which he 'W^ Q,Ti\)ciwaLi&sX\^ 
and gratvdtom. I do not blame him for "wlaat Taft \avx\^V >a& ^"l 

15) — ^ 
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tUf kind : tbere was a use in it, beyond what lie WM aware 
of; but it was the only one on which he Tolimteered any 
asdstance. In this he took evident delight. I remember, in 
explaining pigs of iron or lead to ns, he made .a point of 
crosmng one of his legs with the other, and, cherishing it up 
and down with great satisfaction, saying, '* A pig, children, is 
about the thickness of my leg.** Upon which, with a elavish 
pretence of novelty, we all looked at it, as if he had not told 
us eo a hundred limes. |n everything else we had to hunt 
out bur own kiiowledge. He would not help us with a word 
till he had ascertained that we bad done all we could to learn 
the meaning of it ourselves. This discipline was useful ; aiid 

- in this and every other respect, we had dl the -advantagea 
which a mechanical sense of right, and a rigid exaction of 
duly, could afford us ; but no fiirther. The only sup^uous 

r grace that he was guilty of, was the keeping a manuscript 
book, in which, by a rare luck, the best exercise in English 
verse was occasionally copied out for immortality I To have 
verses in ^ the Book '* was the rarest ^and highest honour 
conceivable to otir imaginations. I never, alas I attained it. 
- How little did I care for any verses at that time, except 
English ones ; I had no regard even for Ovid. I read and 
koew nothing of Horace ; though I had got somehow a liking 
for his character. Cicero I disliked, as I cannot help doing 
still. Demosthenes I was inclined to admire, but did not know 
why, and would very willingly have given up him and his 
difficulties together. Homer I regarded with horror, as a 
series of lessons which I had to learn by heart before I under- 
stood him. When I had to conquer, in this way, lines which 
• I had not construed| I had recourse to a sort of artificial 

- memory; by which I associated the Greek words with sounds 
that had a meaning in English. Thus, a passage about Thetis 
I made to bear on some circumstance that had taken place in 
the school. An account of a battle was converted into a 
series of jokes; and the master, while I was saying my lesson 
to him in trepidation, little suspected what a figure he was 
often cutting in the text. The only classic I remember hav- 
ing any. love for was Virgil; and that was for the episode of 
l^sds and Euryalus. 

But there wei« three books which I read in whenever I 

could, and which often got me into trouble. These were 

Tooke'e J^antheon^ Lempriere's Clauical Dictionary, and 

^^pence'sIW^metis, the great foho^^ioTi^iki.^^^ *1^)kS«» 
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was a prodigious favourite with us. I see Before me, as 
vividly now as ever, his Mars and Apollo, his Venus and 
Aurora, which I was continual Ij trying to copy ; the Mars, 
coming on furiously in his car; Apollo, with his radiant head, 
in the midst of shades and fountains ; Aurora with hers, a 
golden dawn ; and Venus, very handsome, we thought, and . 
not looking too modest in " a slight cymar!" It is curious 
how completely the graces of the Pagan theology overcame 
with us the wise cautions and reproofs that were set against 
it in the pages of Mr. Tooke. Some years after my de- . 
parture from school, happening to look at the work in ques- 
tion, I was surprised to find so much of that matter in him. . 
When I came to reflect, I had a sort of recollection that we 
used occasionally to notice it, as something inconsistent with 
the rest of the text — strange, and odd, and like the inter- 
f^ence of some pedantic old gentleman. This, indeed, is 
pretty nearly the case. The author has also made a strange 
mistake about Bacchus, whom he represents, both in his text 
and his print, as a mere belly-god; a corpulent child, like tlie 
Bacchus bestriding a tun. This is anything but classical. 
The truth is, it was a sort of pious fraud, like many other 
things palmed upon antiquity. Tooke's Pantheon was written 
originally in Latin by the Jesuits. 

Our Lempriere was a fund of entertainment. Spence's 
Polymetis was not so easily got ai. There was also some- 
thing in the text that did not invite us ; but we admired the 
fine large prints. However, Tooke was the favourite. I can- 
not divest myself of a notion, to this day, that there is some- 
thing really clever in the picture of Apollo. The Minerva we 
" could not abide ; " Juno was no favourite, for all her throne 
and her peacock; and we thought Diana too pretty. The 
instinct against these three goddesses begins early. I used to 
wonder how Juno and Minerva could have the insolence to 
dispute the apple ^vith Venus. 

In those times, Cooke's edition of the British poets came up. 
I had got an odd volume of Spenser; and I iell passionately 
in love with Collins and Gray. How I loved those little six- 
penny numbers containing whole poets ! I doted on their 
size; I doted on their type, on their ornaments, on their 
wrappers containing lists of other poets, and on the engravings 
from Kirk. I bought them over and over again, and us«id 1q 
get up select sets, which disappeared like Wttet^^i crvMft.^\.% \ 
for J could resist neither giving them away, not '^«fi«6sv»% 
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ftcm. Wlien the loaater tonocnted me — ^when I ined to bate ' 
nud loathe the alght of Homer, and Demosthenes, and (Soero — 
I would comfort myself vrith thinking of tlie sixpaice in toy 
pocket, with which I should go ont to Paternoater How, when 
school w&s over, nnd bay another ntunber of nn English poet. 
I was already fond of wriUng Tencs. The fint I remon- 
ber were in honour of ^la Snke of Tork'a " Vicbay atXHltt; - 
1dt^;"whic]i victoiy, tomy great mortification, tnmefl "^kt 
fai be a defeat. Z oompared nim with Achillea and AleflB^Aert - ^.-. 
Or should rather 8ay,tnni|Jed upon those heroes Intlief ^^bniP ^^j^ 
pstriaon. I bncied him riding through the field, and aKobtfa^ ' -.^j 
light and left of him I AfterWards, wh^ in Gnst'£t«i])ttf^. ' ' 
I wrote a. poem called Winter, in coiisequaice' oF' resdii^' 
HomBon; and when Deputy Grecian, I completed some hua-^ 
died stAHzas of anotiier, called the i^itry Kinff, which was to 
. he in emulation of Spenser I I also wrote a long poem in 
•^ifregular Lalin versefl (such as they were) entitled rAor; the 
■rdiltiaecjuence of reading Gray's Odes and Mallett's Northern 
illmti^tlies. English yerses were the only exercise I. per? 
formed with aatisfiiction. Themea, or prose essays, I wrote SO 
badly, that the master was in the habit of contemptuously 
crampUng ih^n up in his band, and calling out, " Here, 
children] there is something to amuse you 1 " Upon which 
ihe Berrile part of the boys would jump up, seize the paper, 
and be amused accordingly. 

" 'Hie essays must have been very absnrd, no doubt; but 

. dwse who wcmld have tasted the ridicole best were the last 

Utnove. There was an absnrfity in giving na such essays 

. . .tewrite. They were upon a given subject, generally a moral 

';■"■ 5nei- such as Ambition or the Love of MiJney : and the regular 

: ttfocessinthemannfimture wasthis: — Ton wrote out the sub- 

,; Ject very fairly at top, Qutdnon mortalia, &c., or, Cresctt amor 

.;^-:tmatiu. Then the iDgeuious thing was to repeat this 

•\ Apophthegm in as many words and roundabout phrases aa 

." |lQSubIe, which took up a good bit of the paper. Then yon 

. ' Jttt^mpted to give a reason or two, ivhy amor nummi was had ; 

.' or on what acconnts heroes ongfat to eschew ambition; after 

which natomlly came a few examples, got out of Plutarch or 

&a'8eUcta i Profanis; and the happy moralist concluded- 

with Bguing his name. Somebody speaks of schoolboys going 

aboat to one another on these occasions, and asking for " ■ 

■Utt/e aense." That yria not the phraae wVtk ms-, i-t. woa" «. i 

^oqgit," "P -,<j8nyougiTeiiie&ftiou:^^1" " t-^ — , \ 
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for God'a sake, help me to a thonglit, for it only wants ten 

minutes to eleven." It was a joke with P , who knew 

my hatred of themes, and how 1 used to hurry over them, to 
come to me at a quarter to eleven, and say, " Hunt, have you 

begun your theme ? " — " Yes, P ." He tlien, when the 

quarter of an hour had expired, and the bell tolled, came 
again, and, with <a sort of rhyming formula to the other 
question, said, " Hunt, have you done your theme ? ** — 
« Yes, P ." 

How I dared to trespass in this way upon tlie patience of 
the master, I cannot conceive. I suspect that the themes 
appeared to him more absurd than careless. Perhaps another 
thing perplexed him. The master was rigidly orthodox ; the 
school establishment also was orthodox and high Tory ; and 
there was just then a little perplexity, arising from the free 
doctrines inculcated by the books we learned, and the new 
and alarming echo of them struck on the ears of power by the 
French Revolution. My father was in the habit of express- 
ing his opinions. He did not conceal the new tendency which 
he felt to modify those which he entertained respecting both 
Church and State. His imconscious son at scliool, nothing 
doubting or suspecting, repeated his eulogies of Timoleon and 
the Gracchi, vrixh aU a schoolboy's enthusiasm ; and the 
master^s mind was not of a pitch to be superior to this un> 
witting annoyance. It was on these occasions, I suspect, that 
he crumpled up my themes with a double contempt^ and with 
an equal degree of perplexity. 

There was a better school exercise, consisting of an abridg- 
ment of some paper in the Spectator, We made, however, 
little of it, and thought it very difficult and perplexing. In 
fact, it was a hard task for boys, utterly unacquainted with the 
world, to seize the best points out of the writings of masters 
in experience. It only gave the Spectator an unnatural 
gravity in our eyes. A common paper for selection, because' 
reckoned one of the easiest, was the one beginning, " I have 
always preferred cheerfulness to mirth." 1 had heard this 
paper so often, and was so tired with it, that it gave me a 
great inclination to prefer mirth to cheerfulness. 

My books were a never-ceasing consolation to me, and 
such they have ever continued. My favourites, out pf school 
hours, were Spenser, Collins, Gray, and the Arabian, i^iCjFits* 
Pope I admired more than Joved; Milton "waa aboN^ Tcift\ ^w<^ 
ihe onJjr plajr of ShakspesLre's with -wHcl:! 1 \«aa coun^x^^ssX 
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mi ffaaUt, of wbicb I l>ad « delighted awe. NdtLer tbenj 
howm'er, nor at any time, hxn I been as fond of dnima^ 
reading m of any crther, though I have written many dramas 
myiielf, and have erco a special propenmty for ao doing ; s 
coDtradicUon for which I have nerer been able to acoount. 
Chaucer, who has oince been one of my best friends, I was 
not acquainted with at school, nor till long aftenrardB. . 
Hvdibriu I remember reading through at one despcnte 
plunge, while I lay incapable of moving, with two ooalded 
I^. I did it as a sort of achievement, driving cm. thnn^i 
the TersM without understanding a twentieth part of then, 
but now and then .laughing immoderately at the rhymes and 
iaimilee, and catching a bit of knondedge unawares. . I hod. a 
^i^ipblfellow of the. name of Brooke, aiterwards on ofEcer in 
:the East Lidia Service — a grave, quiet boy, with a fund of 
' manliness and good -humour. He would pick out the ludi- 
crous coi^plets, like plums ; such as those on the natrologer, — 

" Wbo deals in destio;*! darlc connsBli, 
_' ,' And isge opinions cd' the moon kUi;" 

And on the apothecary's shop — 
- " With itorea of deleterioDi med'mnes, 

Which whoMieTer took is dead lince." 
fie had the little thick duodecimo edition, with Hogarth's 
plates— dirty, and well read, looking hke Hudibras himself. 

I read throu^, at the same time, and with little less sense 
cf it ,as a task, Milton's Faradiie Lost. The divinity of it 
was GO much " Heathen Greek " to us. Unluckily, I could 
not taste tJie beautiful "Heathen Greek" of the style. Mil- 
f^ . . ton's heaven made no impassion ; nor tumid I ent«r even into 
" " ~. ' ' the earthly catastrophe of his man and woman. The only two 
thiags I dtought c^ were their happiness in Paradise, where 
^to me) tb^ eternally remained ; and the strange maligni^ 
«f tbe devil, who, instead of getting them out of it, as the. 
^poet repreMnts, only served to bind them closer. He seemed 
m odd shade to the picture. The figure he cut in, the 
engravings was more in my thoughts than anything said ^ 
iiim in the poem. He was a sort of human wild beast, lurk- 
ing about the. garden in which they lived; though, in conse- 
iqoence of the dress given him in some of the plates, this man 
with a. tail occasionally -confused himself in my imaginaiioii 
with » &»iian general. I could moke little of it. I believ^' 
^te platem impreued me altogether mudi Tooift than the 
/WflBL Ferbape they were the reaaon wV-j \ ftwra^^. tS feAwn. 
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and Eve as I did ; the pictures of them ia their paradiaaidd 
state being more numcroua than those in which they appesr 
exiled. Besides, in their exile they were together ; and 
this constituting the best thing in their paradise, I suppose 
I could not so easily get miserable with them when out <rf it, 
I had the same impression from Dr. Johnson*s Jiasselcu, I ' ^ 

never tliought of anything in it but the Happy Valley. I 
might have called to mind, with an effort, a shadowy some- 
thing about disappointment, and a long remainder of talk ^^ 
which I would not read again, perhaps never thoroughly £d i:0 
read. The Happy Valley was new to me, and delightful, and 
everlasting ; and there the princely inmates were everlastingly * • 

to be found. ....... 

The scald that I speak of as confining me to bed was a bad T 

one. I will give an account of it, because it furthers the - ■ |» 
elucidation of our school manners. I had then become a ^'' | 
monitor, or one of the chiefs of a ward ; and I was sitting 
before the fire one evening, afler the boys had gone to bed, 
wrapped up in the perusal of the Wonderful Magazine^ and 
having in my ear at the same time the bubbling of a great 
pot, or rather cauldron of water, containing what was by V 

courtesy called a bread pudding ; being neither more nor less 
than a loaf or two of our bread, which, with a little sugar 
mashed up with it, was to serve for my supper. And there 
were eyes, not yet asleep, which would look at it out of tlieir 
beds, and regard it as a lordly dish. From tliis dream of 
bliss I was roused up on the sudden by a great cry, and a 
horrible agony in my legs. A " boy," as a fag was called, 
wishing to get something from the other side of the fireplace, 
and not choosing either to go round behind the table, or to 
disturb the illustrious legs of the monitor, had endeavoured to 
get under them or between them, and so pulled the great 
handle of the pot afler him. It was a frightful sensation. 
The whole of my being seemed collected in one fiery torment 
into my legs. Wood, the Grecian (afterwards Fellow of Pem- 
broke, at Cambridge), who was in our ward, and who was 
always very kind to me (led, I believe, by my inclination for 
verses, in which he had a great name), came out of his study, 
and afler helping me off with my stockings, which was a 
horrid operation, tlie stockings being very coarse, took me in 
his arms to the sick ward. I shall never forget the enchant- 
log relief ocaisioned by the cold air, a& *\\. \^vs^ ^cwea^ ^&ft 
square of the sick ward. 1 lay there ioi «fcN€wi!i ^^>S&&^TiRXi 
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BBxmtA to move for some time; and caustics became neoea- 
Mihr before I got well. The getting well was delicioQs. I 
hlid no tasks — no master ; plenty of books to read ; and llie 
nnrse's daughter (abait calumnia) brought me tea and battered 
toast, and encouraged me to play the flute. My playing ccm- 
sisted of a few tunes by rote ; my fellow-invalids (noak^ 
them in Tenr desperate case) would have it rather Ifaoli' tJAy- 
playing at all ; so we used to play and tell stories, and «d^' 
deep,.iihinkxng a£ iShe blessed sick hoEday we shoiildln^ 
to^mbrrow, and of the bowl of tnilk'and bread; fer'l6ii^^ 
wliich was alone worth being sick for. The dght df Hx.Lol^^ 

^-tobbe was not so pleasant We preferred seeing 1^%!^^ 
Hands of Mr. Vincent, whose manners, quiet anamild^faul 

^dduble effect on a set of. boys more or leas jealous of the 
n^ed humbleness and importance of their schooL . TUi 
was most likely the same gentleman of the niame of 'Vincent, 
who afterwards became distinguished in his profession. He 
was dark, like a West Indian, and I used to think him 
luuidsome. Perhaps the nurse's daughter tau^t me to think 
so, for she was a considerable observer. ' 
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' I Alc grateful to Christ Hospital for having bred me up in old 

cloisters, for its making me acquainted with the languages .of 

Homer and Ovid, and for its having secured to me, on the 

whole, a well-trained and cheerful boyhood. It pressed no 

superstition upon me. It did not hinder my growing mind 

from making what excuruons it pleased into the wide and 

healthy regions ef general literature.- X might buy as mii6h -^Z 

Collins and Gray as I pleased, and get novels to my heart's 

Content from the circulatiDg libraries. Thiere was nothing 

• prohibited but what would have been prohibited by all good 

fathers ; and everything was encouraged which would have 

been encouraged by the Steeles, and Addisons, and Popes ; 

by the Warburtons, and Atterburyi^, and Hoadleys. Beyer 

was a severe, nay, la cruel master ; but age and reflection have 

joade me sensible that I ought always to add my testimony to 

A» Imng a laborious and a conscieiitiovia one. "WoKii'Vak 

severity went beyond the mark, I believe liie \«aa ^h««5% w«r| 
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for it : sometimes I am sure Le was. lie once (though ike 
anecdote at first sight inay look like a burlesqne on the re- 
mark) knocked out one of mj teeth with the back of « 
Homer, in a fit of impatience at mj stammering. The tooth 
was a loose one^ and I told him as much ; but the blood 
rushed out as I spoke : he turned pale, and, on my proposing 
to go out and wash the mouth, he said, '^ Go, child," in a tcme '. 
of voice amounting to the paternal. Now " Go, child,** froos' ^ A j 
Boyer, was worth a dozen tender speeches from any one eL»; 
and it was felt that I had got an advantage over him, acknow* .-_. 
ledged by himself. '; 

If I had reaped no other benefit from Christ Hospital, the" .; •., . 
school would be ever dear to me from the recollection of the -■ v 1 
friendships I formed in it, and of the first heavenly taste it . ' i 
gave me of that most spiritual of the affections. I use the . : ..*;"u.l 
word "heavenly" advisedly ; and I call friendship the moilt - '.^^; j 
spiritual of the affections, because even one's kindred, in par- ;. .1 
taking of our flesh and blood, become, in a manner, muced •* < 
up with our entire being. Not that I would disparage any < 
other form of affection, worshipping, as I do, all forms of it, 
love in particular, which, in its highest state, is friendship and , 
something more. But if ever I tasted a disembodied trans- 
port on earth, it was in those friendships which I entertained 
at school, before I dreamt of any maturer feeling. I shall 
never forget the impression it first made on me. 1 loved my 
fnend for his gentleness, his candour, his truth, his good 
repute, his freedom even from my cwn livelier manner, his 
calm and reasonable kindness. It , was not any particular 
talent that attracted me to him, or anytliing striking whatso- 
ever. I should say, in one word, it was his goodness. I 
doubt whether he ever had a conception of a tithe of the 
regard and respect I entertained for him ; and I smile to think " 
of the perplexity (though he never showed it) which he pro^ 
bably felt sometimes at my enthusiastic expressions ; for I 
thought him a kind of angel. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that, take away the unspiritual part of it — the genius and the 
knowledge — and there is no height of conceit indulged in by 
the most romantic character in Shakspeare, which surpassed 
what I felt towards the merits I ascribed to him,' and the 
delight which I took in his society. With the other boys I 
played antics, and rioted in fantastic jests ; but in his society, 
or whenever I thought of him, I fell mlo aVvaSi cs^ ^«Jc}vi^^ 
state of bliss; and 1 am sure I could h.ave flL\e^^oT\3SflfiL. 
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•yl experienced tliii deligbtiiil Bfl%ctiim tomrds thne nuteet* 
mm tchoolMlowi, dll two of them hod for tome time gone ont 
into the niirld and forgotten me ; bat it grew JeM vitli each, 
abd in more than one instance became liTalled by a new Mt 
of emotions especially in regard to the last, for I fell in km 
With hia n 9ter — at least, I tliought so. But on the occomnce 
<f liei dead), not long after, I wai atarlled at findii^ mjadf 
nasume an air of greater Borrow than I felt, and at bong 
Willing to be relieved by the sight of the fint pretty -fiw* that 
^:tjtlinied toTTarda me. I waa in the aitnatvw -of the pogB in 

^"VV"' — ■■"'■. :''■ 

£ " Ogni domia canaUtdljEfiloTei . • -''' 

■^ Ogni doDoaml wjialpllarl" - - , . \ 

tdy fhend who died hinuelf not long after his quitdog the 
tJnirersit}- was of a German &BiilT in the aerrice of the 
court very re&ied and mnncat. I likened diem to the people, 
in the novels of Augustus La Fontaine j and with the younger 
cf the two ButcTB I had a great desire to play the part of the 
hiaxno Hie Familg of Salden. 

The older, who was my senior, and of manners too advanced 
for ma to si^re to, became distiogmslfed in private circles aa 
an acccmpli^ed mnncian. How I used to rejoice whrji lliey 
struck their ' harpa in praiae of Bragela I " and how ill-bred I 
mnat have speared when I stopped beyond al^ reasonable time 
of visiting, unable to tear myself away I They lived in Spring 
Gardens, ia a house which I have often gone out of jaj way 
to look at; and as I fitst beard of Mozart in their company, 
and first heard his maxcbea in the Park, I used to associate 
with their idea whatsoever was charming and graceful. 
. Maternal nations of war came to nodiing before love and 
' nuaic, and the stepe of the officeia on parade. The young 
enngn with his flag, and the ladies with their admitatKni of 
; .. Lim, carried everything before them. 

,. I. bad already.bome to school the air ol " Jf on pih mdrai j" . 

and, with the help of instruments made of paper, into which 

-we breathed what imitations we could of bautboya and cla- 

lionetH, had inducted ^c boys into the " pride, pomp, and 

circumstance" of that glcrious Ht of war. 

• ^ - Thu£ ia_waT clothed and recommended to all of us, and not 

I ^n without reason, as long as it is a neccasity, or as long as it is 

BOmefbing, at least, which we have not acquired knowledge or 

jneaaa eamigJi to do aivaj with. A bnUet u of aU ^illa the 

one that most Teguirea gliding. 
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But I will not bring these night-thoTights into the morning 
of life. Besides, I am anticipating ; for this was not my first 
love. I shall mention that presently. 

I have not done with my school reminiscences ; but in 
order to keep a straightforward course, and notice simultaneous 
events in their proi)er places, I shall here speak of the persons 
and things in which I took the greatest interest when I was 
not within school-bounds. 

The two principal houses at which I visited, till the arrival 
of our relations from the West Indies, were Mr. West's (late 
President of the Royal Academy), in Newman-street, an<I 
Mr. Godfrey Thornton's (of the distinguished City family), in 
Austin Friars. How I loved the Graces in one, and every- 
thing in the other ! Mr. West (who, as I have already men- 
tioned, had married one of my relations) had bought his 
house, I believe, not long afler he came to England ; and he 
had added a gallery at the back of it, terminating in a couple 
of lofty rooms. The gallery was a continuation of the house- 
passage, and, together with one of those rooms and the parlour, 
formed three sides of a garden, very small but elegant, with a 
grass-plot in the middle, and busts upon stands under an 
arcade. The gallery, as you went up it, formed an angle at a 
little distance to the left, then another to the right, and then 
took a longer stretch into the two rooms ; and it was hung 
with the artist's sketches all the way. In a comer between 
the two angles was a study-door, with casts of Venus and 
Apollo on each side of it. The two rooms contained the 
largest of his pictures ; and in the farther one, after stepping 
softly down the gallery, as if reverencing the dumb life on the 
walls, you generally found the mild and quiet artist at his 
work ; happy, for he thought himself immortal. 

I need not enter into the merits of an artist who is so well 
known, and has been so oft«n criticized. He was a man with 
regular, mild features ; and, though of Quaker origin, had 
the look of what he was, a painter to a court. His appear- 
ance was so gentlemanly, that, the moment he changed his 
gown for a coat, he seemed to be full-dressed. The simplicity 
and self-possession of the young Quaker, not having time 
enough to grow stiff (for he went early to study at Rome), 
took up, I suppose, with more ease than most would have 
done, the urbanities of his new position. And what simpli- 
atjr helped him to, favour would retam. X^^ ^Jti\a» \Ck»xi^ ^<^ 
well bred, and so indisputably clever in \i\«» »x\. (^\a.Ve^^ 
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might be the amount of hi> genius), bad Teceired ao oaraleas, 
or «o bcaiiely an education when a bor, that be could bardlf 
read. He prDQounccd also some of liis words, in reading, 
witb a puritanical batbarism, such aa haive for Aam, as some 

Cple proDounce when tb^ sing psalms. But tbia was, per- 
s, an American custom. Uf motber, wbo both read.an4 
spoke remarkably nsll, would aaj haive and ahaul (for thaU), 
-when she Bang ber bjmns. But it was not ao well in leading 
^torea to the Aodeaaj. Mr. West would talk of his artdl'' 
day long, pabting all the wUle. \ On other subjeots he.wu 
Utot BO fluent ; and on polUical sad leUgiotu matters lA idad . 
hard tgroaintajptbeJ tc a ett acommoawithlboBeaboatacoarti 
He succeeded ill in bo(b. Then were always rtrong bob^- 
ciona of bis leaning to his natare side in politic! ; and during 
Bonaparte's trium^ he oould not contain bis entbnsiaam for 
tbe £«pnbUcaa rdiiaf, going even to Paris to pay him bis 
homage, wbcn First Consul. The admiration of Ligb colours 
«nd powerful ofiects, natural to a painter, was too strong for 
bun , B.av/ he. managed this matter witb tbe bigber powers 
ip^Engtand I cimiuit say. Frobablv be was the lem heedful, 
Utasmucb as he was not rety carefully paid. I believe be did 
n great deal for George the Third witb little profit. ])£r. West 
certainly kept his love for Bonaparte no secret ; and it "was no 
wonder, for tbe latter expressed admiration of his pictures. 
The artist thought the conqueror's smile enchanting, and that 
be had the handeomest leg be bad ever seen. He was present 
when the ','Venua de' Medici" was talked of, the French 
having just taken posaemon of ber. Bonaparte, Mr. West 
■aid, tunied round to those about him, and said, with bis ^es 
. ptmp, " She's ooming!" as if be bad been talking of aliviog 
>E -.,.: . Txzson. I believe be retuned for tbe Emperor the love that 
r/ ~. be hftd bad for the First Consul, a wedded love, " for better, 
J |6r .worse." Howerttr, I believe also that be retained it after 
i -tbeBfaperor's dowofall — which is not what every punter did. 
'- But I am getting out of my chronology. Tbe quiet of 
iSX' .West's gallery, the tranquil, intent beauty of tbe statues, 
and the subjects of some of the pictures, ptuticularly Death 
on ;£he Pale Horse, the Deluge, the Scotch King hunting the 
Stag, Moses on Mount Sinai, Christ Healing the Sick (a 
sketcb),,Sir Philip Sidney giving up tbe Water to the Dying 
Soldier, tbe Installation of the £nig])ts of the Garter, and 
Qphelia before the King and Queen (one of tbe best things 
£e ever did), made a grtat impreswin upon me. My motber 
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and I used to go down the gallery, as if we were treading 
on wool. She was in the habit of stopping to look at scHoae 
of the pictures, particularly the Deluge and the Ophelia, with 
a countenance quite awe-stricken. She used also to point out 
to me the subjects relating to liberty and patriotism, and the 
domestic affections. Agrippina bringing home the ashes of 
Grermanicus was a great favourite with her. I remember, too, 
the awful delight afforded us by the Angel slaying the Army 
of Sennacherib ; a bright figure lording it in the air, with a 
chaos of human beings below. 

As Mr. West was almost sure to be found at work, in the 
farthest room, habited in his white woollen go^vn, so you 
might have predicated, with equal certainty, that Mrs. West 
was sitting in the parlour, reading. I used to think, that if I 
had such a parlour to sit in, I should do just as she did. It 
was a good-sized room, with two windows looking out on the 
little garden I spoke of, and opening to it from one of them 
by a flight of steps. The garden, with its busts in it, 
and the pictures which you knew were on the other side of 
its waU, had an Italian look. The room was himg with 
engravings and coloured prints. Among them was the Lion 
Hunt, from Rubens ; the Hierarchy with the Godhead, from 
Raphael, which I hardly thought it right to look at ; and 
two screens by the fireside, containing prints (from Angelica 
Kaufi&nan, I think, but I am not sure that Mr. West himself 
was not the designer) of the Loves of Angelica and Medoro, 
which I could have looked at from morning to night. An- 
gelica's intent eyesy I thought, had the best of it ; but I 
thought so without knowing why. This gave me a love for 
Ariosto before I knew him. 1 got Hoole's translation, but 
could make nothing of it. Angelica KaufTman seemed to me 
to have done much more for her namesake. She could see 
farther into a pair of eyes than Mr. Hoole with his sj)ectacles. 
This reminds me that I could make as little of Pope's Horner^ 
which a schoolfellow of mine was always reading, and which 
I was ashamed of not being able to like. It was not that 
I did not admire Pope ; but the words in his translation 
always took precedence in my mind of the things, and the 
unvarying sweetness of his versification tired me before I 
knew the reason. This did not hinder me afterwards from 
trying to imitate it ; hor from succeeding ; that is to say, as 
far as cvcrybodj e\&c succeeds, and writing smooth verses. 
Ids Pope's wit aiid cioseness that axe tli^ flMac^aiXi^vfli:^^^'^^ 
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that malLe him what he is: a truism which the mistakes of 
critics on divers sides have rendered it but too warrantable 
to repeat. 

Mrs. West and my mother used to talk of old times, and ^.p. 

. Philadelphia, and my father's prospects at court. I sat apart 
with a book, from which I stole glances at Angelica. ' I had ;. ^ 
.'^S hiabit at that time of holding my breath, which forced liie - - y? ; 
..fjBferj now and then to take long sighs. My aimt woSEI' ': ,.'^ 
%iclSst me a bribe not to sigh. I would earn it once or twiob^- "^ 
■i^fa^ the sighs were sure io return. These wagers I did^iibt 
j^^Sje £»r; but I remember being greatly mortified whien Mt. '^ '■%. 
^^iveat offered me half-a-crown.if J would solve the old question 
>^if* Who was the father of Zebedee's children ? " and I cOuld 
w,%fiot«te]l him. He never made his appearance till dinner, and 
^^tftxamlA to his painting-room directly after it. And so at 
"^'tiMi^timO. The talk was very quiet; the neighbourhood quiet; 
.the servants quiet; I thought the very squirrel in the cage 
ivit>uld have made a greater noise anywhere else. James, the 
:,Jioiter, a fine tall fellow, who figured in his master's pictures 
' -fliian i^xwde, was as quiet as he was strong. Standing for his . ^^ 
poture had become a sort of religion with him. Even the .« 

butler, with his little twinkling eyes, fiill of pleasant conceit, /J 

vented his notions of himself in half-tones and whispers. This 
was a strange fantastic person. He got my brother Robert 
to take a likeness of him, small enough to be contained in a 
shirt-pin. It was thought that his twinkling eyes, albeit not 
young, had some fidr cynosure in the neighbourhood. What 
"Was my brother's amazement, when, the next time he saw 
him, the butler said, with a face of enchanted satis&ction, 
^ Well, sir, you see ! " making a movement at the same time 
with the fidll at his waistcoat. The miniature that was to be 
given to the object of his affections, had been given accordingly. 
It was in his own bosom ! 

' But, notwithstanding my delight with the house at the West 
End of the town, it was not to compare with my beloved one 
in the Gify. There was quiet in the one ; there were beau- 
tiful statues and pictures; and there was my Angelica for me, 
with her intent eyes, at the fireside. But, besides quiet in 
the other, there was cordiality, and there was music, and 
a fiunily brimfnl of hospitality and good-nature, and dear 
Almeria (now Mrs. P— e), who in vain pretends that she 
Jbaa become Bgedf which is what ahe never d\d, ^ioaSi^ ^cra^ 
Bifght, eboM, or could do. Those were iiideed ^lo^^i*^ «v S^ 
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wbich I used to go to Austin Friars. The house (such, at 
least, are my bojish recollections) was of the deficiiption I 
have been ever fondest .of, — large, rambling, old-fashioned, 
solidly built, resembling the mansions about Higligate and 
other old villages. 

It was furnished as became tlie house of a rich merchant 
and a aensible man, the comfort predominating over the cost- 
liness. At the back was a garden with a lawn ; and a private 
door opened into another garden, belonging to the Company 
of Drapers ; so that, what with the secluded nature of the 
stre^ itself, and these verdant places behind it, it was truly 
rus in urbe^ and a retreat. When I turned down the arch- 
way, I held my mother^s hand tighter with pleasure, and was 
full of expectation, and joy, and respect. My first delight 
was in mounting the staircase to the rooms of the young 
ladieSy setting my eyes on the comely and bright countenance 
of my fair friend, with her romantic name, and turning over 
for the hundredth time the books in her library. What she 
did with the volumes of the Turkish Spy^ what they meant, 
or what amusement she could extract from them, .was an 
eternal mystification to me. Not long ago, meeting with a 
copy of the book accidentally, I pounced upon my old 
acquaintance, and found him to contain better and more 
amusing stuff than people would suspect from his dry look 
and his obsolete politics.* 

The face of tenderness and respect with which Almeria 
used to welcome my mother, springing forward with her fine 
buxom figure to supply the strength which the other wanted, 
and showing what an equality of love there may be between 
youth and middle age, and rich and poor, I should never cease 
to love her for, had she not been, as she was, oiie of the best- 
natured persons in the world in everything. I have not seen 
her now for a great many years ; but, with that same face, 
whatever change she may pretend to find in it, she will go to 
heaven ; for it is the fiice of her spirit. A good heart never 
grows old. 

Of George T , her brother, who will pardon this 

omission of his worldly titles, whatever they may be, I have 

♦ The Turkish Spy is a sort of philosophical newspaper, in volumes; 

Aod, under a mask of bigotry, speculates very freely on all subjects. 

It is said to have been written by an Italian Jesuit of the name of 

Marana. The first volume has been attributed, however, to Sir 

BogerManley, father of the author of the Atolaatis *, «a!\X\i<&i^X\.^ 

-ft; Midgeley, a Mend of h\8. 
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» Himiliir kind of recollection, ib itl pnpordaaj fcr,thbagk • 
«e knew him thoroughly, w« uw him leu. Tbe uf^t of lu 
fiuw vBa an additional sunshine to nty holiday. He ma vay 
geoeroiu and handsome-minded; a genuine hnmao bang. 

Mrs, T , the mother, a very lady-lila mnuan, m ■ 

itiyaXt state of health, we usually fifOnd reoliuing on a aoTo, 
tifxya wling, bi^ always witli s .smile for ua. The lather, 
snnof « la^ habit of body^ panting with luthma, -whom 
■we MldomjKW but at dinner, treatedna with.alt the^anu^ 
> deUcwjy, and jaronld hara me oome and sit next him, wliidL 
Idid With a isbctqn «f jc^ and drmd; for it was painfol to 
hmi hun 1;r«(thfl. -Idwell the more upon diese stbeutiom, 
tmoanse the school that I «M-in: held • wrt-ef-equiToeal sank 
in pomt of w^t is called respectability ; and it was no leas 
la bonouT to another, than to anrad.Tee, to know when to 
plaoe OS upon a liberal footing. Young as I was, I felt thu 
point strongly; and was tonchud with as grateful a teademess 
towards thoee who treated me handsomely, aa I retreated 
lawaidly upon a proud conaciousDess of my Greek and lAtin, 
when tAe anperoiliona would hare humbled me. Bkased 
house 1 May a btesung be upon your roome, and jonr lawn, 
and year neighbouring garden, and tbe quiet old mouastic 
name of your street 1 and may it never be a thoroughfare 1 
and may all your inmates be happy 1 Would . to God one 
could renew, at a moment's notice, the happy hours we have, 
eqjoyed in past times, with tbe same circl^ and in the same 
honses I A planet with such a privilE^ would be a great 
liift nearer heaven. What prodigious evenings, reader, we ' 
would have of it I What fine pieces of. childhood, of youth, 
cf manhood — ay, and of age, as long as our friends lasledl 
. The old gentleman in Oil Blot, who compl^ned that &e 
peaches were not so fine as they used to be when he was 
yonng, had more reason than appears on the &ce of it. . He 
missed not only his former pal^, but the places he ate them 
in, and those who at« them with him. I have been told, tlut 
the cranberries I have met with mnce must have been as fine- 

as those 1 got with the T 's ; as lai^ and as juicy ; and 

that they came from the same j^ce. For all .that, I never, 
ate a cranbeny-tart since I diaed in Austin Friars. 

X should have fallen in love with A- T , bad I been cQd 

, mough. As it was, my firet flame, or my first notion of' a 
Same, which is the same thing in those days, was for n^ 
x&idfr cousia FMnny Darrell, a chaxnung "WeA ^•wftw. - wk , 



tnoihery the aunt I spoke of, hod just come from Barbados 
with her two daughters and a sister. She was a woman of a 
princely spirit ; and having a good property, and every wish 
to make her relations more comfortable, she did so. It 
became holiday with us all. My inotlier raised her head ; 
my father grew young again ; my cousin Kate (Christiana 
nUfaery for her name- was not Catherine; Christiana Arabella 
WSB her name) conceived a regard for one of my brothers, 
and. mairied him ; and for my part, besides my pictures and 
l^ilian garden at Mr. West^s, and my beloved old English 
lumae in Austin Friars, I had now another paradise in Great 
Qrmond Street 

My aunt had something' of the West Indian pride, but all 
in a good spirit, and was a mighty cultivator of the gentilities, 
inward as weU as outward. I did not dare to appear before 
her with dirty hands, she would have rebuked me so hand- 
somely. For some reason or other, the marriage of my 
brother and his cousin was kept secret a little while. I be- 
came acquainted with it by chance, coming in upon a holiday^ 
the day ihe ceremony took place. Instead of keeping me out 
of the secret by a trick, they very wisely resolved upon trusting 
me with it, and relying upon my honour. My honour happened 
to be put to the test, and I came off with flying colours. It 
is to this circumstance I trace the religious idea I have ever 
since entertained of keeping a secret. I went with the bride 
and bridegroom to church, and remember kneeling apart and 
weeping bitterly. My tears were unaccoimtable to me then. 
Doubtless they were owing to an instinctive sense of the great 
change that was taking place in the lives of two human 
beings, and of the unalterableness of the engagement. Deatih 
and Lijfe seem to come together on these occasions, like awful 
guests at a feast, and look one another in the face. 

It was not ^vith such good effect that my aimt raised my 
notions of a schoolboy's pocket-money to half-crowns, and 
crowns, and half-guineas. My father and mother were both 
as generous as daylight ; but they could not give what they 
had not. I had been imused to spending, and accordingly I 
spent with a vengeance. I remember a ludicrous instance. 
The first half-guinea that I received brought about me a con- 
sultation of companions to know how to get rid of it. One 
ahilling was devoted to pears, another to apples, another to 
cakes, and so on, all to be bought immediately, as they were ; 
till coming to the sixpence, and being BtTU(i\L mXSx «l tWi^Kia^ 

ft— ^ 
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tkn tiiat I onght to do Kmetluiig lueftd wiA Uiit, I IxHif^ - 
inxpeno'rtli of Bhoe-atringi: these, no doabt, vaniibed Ulca 
l]ie rest. The next half-guinea caine to the knowhdge of tba 
muter : he interfered, which was one of hia jitoper aa^aoB ; 
aod my aunt practiced more aelf-denial in futore. 

Our new family from abroad were true West Indiana, or, 
KB diey would -have phrased it, "trae BarbadiaDB bonuT / 
They were geheroua, warm-tempered, had grmt good-natural ..j 
inre pronil, but not unpleasantly ■■(>; lively, yet ioddleiitf 
Itanpentdy ^icnreaa in their diM; fond tif cotnpasy, .and 
jdancing, and mumo; and loren of Aaw, bnt far from witii- 
jioldiiig the Bubetauce. I epeok chiefiy of the motlier aiid 
dsugfaterB. My other auBt/ An «ldeily maiden,- who. laqned. 
herKlf on the delicacy of her hands mad onklea, and made yod 
. nikderBtand how many suitora she had refund (for which ^le ^^ 
expreBBed anything but repentance, being extremely -vexed),' - -^ 
was not deficient in complexional good-nature ; but «he was 
wutrow-minded, and seemed to care for nothiDg in the world 
tmt two things: first, for her elder niece Kate, whom she 
liad helped to narse ; and second, for a becoming aet-rout of 
coffee and buttered toast, particularly of a morning, when it 
was taken up to her in bed, with a suitable equipage of ailrer 
and other necessoiies of life. Yes ; there was one more in- 
diqiensable thing — slavery. It was frightHil to hear faer- 
small mouth and little mincing tones assert the neceanty not 
only of slaves, bnt of robust corporal ptinishment to keep 
them to their duty. But she did thia, because her want of 
ideas could do no otherwise. Having had sUves, she wan-_, 
dered how anybody could object to so natural and lady- 
like- an establishment Late in life, she took to fanmog 
dut every polite old gentleman was ic love with her ; 
and thus she lived on, till her dying moment, in a flutter of 



!; The black servant must have puczled this aunt of mine 
BOmetimes. All the wonder of which she was capable, he 
certainly must have roused,, not without a " quaver of con- 
stemation." This man had come over with them from the 
West Indies. He was a slave on my aunt's eebtte, and as 
such he demeaned himself, till he learned that there waa no 
audi thing as a slave in England; that the moment a man Bet' 
hii fiiot on EngUsh ground he was free. I canitot help 
BiBiling to UUak of the bewildered aatoma'b.manh vuto which' 
.i/i Srst overt act, ia consequence ol \.\w» kn<jw'\sA^iimA 
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have put my poor aunt Oourthope (for Uiat was her ChriBtiaii 
name). Most likely it broke out in the sliape of some remon- 
strance about bis fellow-servants. He partook of the pride 
common to all the Barbadians, black as well ns white; and 
the maid-servants tormented him. I remember his coming 
up in the parlour one day, and making a ludicrous represen- 
tation of the affronts put upon his office and person, inter- 
spersing his chattering and gesticulations with explanatory 
dumb show. One of the maids was a pretty girl, who had 
manoeuvred till she got him stuck in a comer; and he insisted 
upon telling us all that she said and did. His respect for 
himself had naturally increased since he became free ; but he 
did not know what to do with it. Poor Samuel was not un- 
generous, after his fashion. He also wished, with his freedom, 
to acquire a freeman^s knowledge, but stuck fast at pothooks 
and hangers. To frame a written B he pronounced a thing 
impossible. Of his powers on the violin he made us more 
sensible, not without frequent remonstrances, which it must 
have taken all my aunt's good-nature to make her repeat. He 
had lefl two wives in Barbados, one of whom was brought to 
bed of a son a little afler he came away. For this son he 
wanted a name, that was new, sounding, and long. They 
referred him to the reader of Homer and Virgil. With 
classical names he was well acquainted. Mars and Venus 
being among his most intimate friends, besides Jupiters and 
Adonises, and Dianas with large families. At length we 
succeeded with Neoptolemus. He said he had never heard it 
before ; and he made me write it for him in a great text-hand, 
that there might be no mistake. 

My aunt took a coimtry-house at Merton, in Surrey, where 
I passed thr^e of the happiest weeks of my life. It was the 
custom at our school, in those days, to allow us only one set 
of unbroken holidays during the whole time we were there — 
I mean, holidays in which we remained away from school by 
night as well as by day. The period ivas always in August. 
Imagine a schoolboy passionately fond of the gi-een fields, who 
had never slept out of the heart of the City for years. It was 
a compensation even for the pang of leaving my friend ; and 

then what letters I would write to him ! And what letters I 
did write ! What full measure of affection pressed down, and 
running over 1 I read, walked, had a garden and orchard 

to run in ; and £elds that I could have io\\ed m^ Vi \wr^ my 

wil/ of tkem. 
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' Mj ftther aceompanied me to 'Wimbledon to'sM' Hbms 
Tooke, who patted me oa the ' bead. I felt vety diflhrmt^ 
under Iiis hand, and tmder that of the bishop Af Ifctodo^ 
when he confirmed s crowd otw in St. Paul's. ^Ot fliat 1 
tiiought of politioa, diongfa I had a aenm of Ha Iteing a 
,- patriot; bat patrioCum, a> well n'ortrythmg else, vas c6a- 
' ': ' - aeotcd in mr mind with MnDething olanoa], and Home T4X)KJi 
'^'" - - hJdd hia pohlicsl reptttation with -ne by'the same teDure t£jS ' - 
jgli^^.-lw-'heM lua &me ftrlMrniiig- and' grammatical knowled^:. 
i^^ ff^nie^leamed Home Tookel Waaihe dedsiuUiDn hy vbidh^iS 
g^fi.'j(r^ed'Hm in aome.VeneaT wrote ; inVEiohTerseB," by flrf*' 
|^^^}linnr/witli» poetical liceDoewhu^wcnldbOTebeen ihon^In 
r ^'.7 '»0T^(da«otd~1::^QTieeiiElinb«^'dun i>^'niaster,-I-(^i] 

am'an&t a " njmpb." In the .ceremony (^ confirmation hj 

'■''-'■\;"'^:tiabop, thero waa something t»6 MEdal and lilce a dfef 

'%' tpidoh of bnnness, to excite my Tenenition. ' My hcsd on^ 

hntitapated ^ coming of hia hand with a thrill in the jcalp : 

'■■'■'-' ia)SinKd-it«ame,'it li<dftedme^' ' 

i}...i.:^Mj''toamBM-htA&K6de}iritei Dr. CsIIcott for a moncr 
■'-■•■^ nUMIeir.' The' dbctori who'^t^ ^'-achblar and a gi^eatreadd^ 
waa ■> pleased with me one day fbrb^ng able te translate th6 
beginning of Seaopbaa'a Anmatis (one of our schoolbooka)^ 
that he toolc me .ont m£h him to Nnnn's tbe bookaeller'a in~ 
Great Qneen Street, and made me a present of Schrevelina^ 
Zextam.- When he' came down to Merton, he let me rids his 
horse. What days were those I Instead bf being ronsed 
ogaina^ my will by a bell, I jumped up with the lark, and 
statlled " out of bonnds." Instead of bread and water for 
break&st, Ihad coffee, and tea,'and buttered toast: fbrdioner, 
not a himk of bread and a modicnm of hard moitiar a bowl 
' of 'pretended broth; but fish, and fowl, and'nDble hot'joints, 
and'pnddingB, and sweets, and Guava jeUiea, and btlier "West 
Indian mysteries of peppers and preservet, and ime ; and then 
r had tea; and I sat irp to snpper likea man, and liTed'so 
well, that I might have been Very ill, hod I not ma abont all 
flie rest of the day. 

My strolls about the fields with a book were foil of happ- 
nesa; -only my dress used to get me stared at by the villag^^ 
"Walking one day by the little river Wandle, I came upon one' 
of theloyeliest girls I ever beheld, standing in the water with' 
barel^a, waahiog some linen. She turned as she was stoop-' 
iag, and abowedti biooming oval &ce with bVofteyoa^oa either' 
side of nhi<^ Sowed a profusion of flaxen \odta. "^Vii ftui 
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exoefAoa of the colour of the hair, it was like Raphael's own 
head tamed into a peasant girl's. The eyes were full of gen- 
tle astonishment at the sight of me; and mine must hare 
wondered no lei^. However, I was prepared for such won- 
ders. It was only one of my poetical visions realized, and I 
expected to find the world full of them. What she thought 
of my blue skirts and yellow stockings is not so clear. She 
did not, however, taunt me with my *' petticoats," as the girk 
in the streets of London would do, making me blush, as I 
tiioaght they ought to have done instead. My beauty in the 
brook was too gentle and diffident ; at least I thought so, and 
my own heart did not contradict me. I then took every 
besiuty for an Arcadian, and every brook for a fairy stream; 
and the reader would be surprised if he knew to what an 
extent I have a similar tendency still. I find the same possi- 
bilities by another path. 

I do not remember whether an Abb^ Paris, who taught my 
cousins French, used to see them in the country ; bT:.t I never 
shall forget him in Ormond Street. He was an emigrant, very 
gentlemanly, with a fiice of remarkable benignity, and a voice 
that became it. He spoke English in a slow manner, that 
was very graceful. I shall never forget his saying one day, 
* in answer to somebody who pressed him on the subject, and 
in the mildest of tones, that without doubt it was impossible 
to be saved out of the pale of the Catholic Church. 

One contrast of this sort reminds me of another. My 
aunt Courthope had something growing out on one of her 
knuckles, which she was afraid to let a surgeon look at. There 
was a Dr. Chapman, ^ West Indian physician, who came to 
see us, a person of great suavity of manners, with all that nir 
of languor and want of energy which the West Indians often 
exhibit. He was in the habit of inquiring, with the softest 
voice in the world, how my aunt^s hand was ; and coming one 
day upon us in the midst of dinner, and sighing forth his usual 
question, she gave it him over her shoulder to look at. In a 
moment she shrieked, and the swelling was gone. The meekest 
of doctors had done it away with liis lancet. 

I had no drawback on my felicity at Merton, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional pang at my fiiend's. absence, and a 
new vexation that surprised and mortified me. I had been 
accustomed at school to sleep with sixty boys in the room, 
and some old night-fears that used to YiaxiLnX. TOfc "^^t^ "fat- 
^ttetK No 3fimtichor8L3 there ! — ^no o\4 mftu CTWw\fl^5> Q^ ^^ 
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Aoor I. What waa my ehagrin, when on sleeping aloniBi after 
io.rlong a period, I found my terron come back again 1—HQot, 
indeed, in all the same shapes. Beasts could frighten me no 
longer; but I was at the mercy of any othor ghastly fiction 
Ithat presented itself to my mind, crawling or ramping. I 
atmggled hard to say nothing about it; but my days began 
4P be diicoloored with fears of my zughts; and with nnnttexw 
; . abla humiliation I bagged that the footman might be allowed 7^ 
,v/ ". . v^'. i^-,*l^P^^ ^® same room. Luddly, my request was attended .V^^ 
^^[:^j--4tj^'m,.uit kindest and most reooncihiig;manner. I was pitied '• '; § 
J'-^v\-' - '. -^br my feanS| but praised for my candour — a balance of ^a^ * '^^ 
-^C^ '* V ^^ wldch,vi have reaaon to bdieve»did me .a service "for 
S^^CV-': '7r:^be^on4 that of the momeiit. Sunud, who, fortunately- for 
- jny shame, had a great respect for foar of this kind, had his 
bed zemored- accordingly Ukto my room. He used to enter- 
■.., tain me at night with stories of Barbados and the n^proes ; 
'. • and in a &w days I was reassured and happy. 
. . y|;J[t :waa then {oh| shame that I must sp€»k of fiur lady after 
l:;]:^..i.!;J.. . ;^ . -fmfipmxig a heart so foint 1)— at waa then that I fell in love 
"^X ''- '•^.■":'9iAk my cousin iVm. However, I would hare fought all her 
^young acquaintances round for her, timid as I was, and little 
inclined to pugnacity, 
r Fanny was a lass of fifteen, with little laughing eyes, and a ' 

p- mouth like a plum. I was then (I feel as if I ought to be 

ashamed to say it) not more than thirteen, if so old; but I 
[ : had read Tooke's PemtheoHf and caooie of a precocious race. 

My cousin came of one too, and was about to be married 
to a handsome young fellow of three-and-twen^. I thought 
nothing of this, for nothing could be more innocent than my 
i|itentions. I was not old -enough, or grudging enough, or 
whatev^ it was, even to be jealous. I thought everybody f;^ 

must love Fanny Dayrell; and if she did not leave me out in 
permitting it, I was satisfied. It was enough fo^ me to be 
with her as long as I could; to gaze on her with delight as 
ahe floated hither and thither; and to sit on the stiles in the 
neighbouring fields, thinking of Tooke's FcnUheon, My iiiend- 
sliip was greater than my' love. Had my favourite school- 
fellow be^ iU, or otherwise demanded my return, I should 
.certainly have chosen his society in preference. Three-fourths 
of my heart were devoted to friendship ; the rest was in a 
Kajgve dream of heauty, and female cousins, and nymphs, and 
Sreea £eldg, and a fjeling which| thougld ot a \Nvnn TAXnsft^ 

TO^ i^ or ^ar ^d Inspect. 
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Had the jade put me on the least equality of £x>tmg as to 
age, I know not what change might have been wrought in me; 
but though too young herself for the serious duties she was 
about to bring on her, and full of sufficient levity and gaiety 
not to be uninterested with the little black-eyed schoolboy that 
lingered about her, my vanity was well paid off by hers, for 
she kept me at a distance by calling me petit garqon. This 
was no better than the assumption of an elder sister in her 
teens over a younger one ; but the latter feeh it, nevertheless; . 
and I persuaded myself that it was particularly crueL I 
wished the Abb6 Paris at Jamaica with his French. There . 
would she come in her frock and tucker (for she had not yet :..; 
left off either), her curls dancing, and her hands clasped 
together in the enthusiasm of something to tell me, and when 
I flew to meet her, forgetting the difference of ages, and alive ' . 
only to my charming cousin, she would repress me with a r 
little fillip on the cheek, and say, " Well, petit gargon, what do 
you think of that ? " The worst of it was, that this odious 
French phrase sat insufferably well upon her plump little 
mouth. She and I used to gather peaches before the house 
were up. I held the ladder for her ; she mounted like a&iry; 
and when I stood doting on her as she looked down and 
threw the fruit in my Jap, she would cry, " Fetit gcorqon^ 
you will let 'em all dropT* On my return to school, she gave 
uie a locket for a keepsake, in the shape of a heart ; which 
was the worst thing she ever did to the petit garqon, for.it 
touched me on my weak side, and looked like a sentiment. 
I believe I should have had serious thoughts of becoming 
melancholy, had I not, in returning to school, returned to 
my friend, and so found means to occupy my craving for 
sympathy. However, I wore the heart a long while. I have 
sometimes thought there was more in her French than I 
imagined ; but 1 believe -not. She naturally took hei-self for 
double my age, with a lover of three-and-twenty. Soon 
after her marriage, fortime separated us for many years. My 
passion had almost as soon died away ; but 1 have loved the 
name of Fanny ever since ; and when I met her again, which 
was under circumstances of trouble on her part, 1 could not 
see her without such an emotion as I was fain to confess 
to a person " near and dear," who forgave me for it; which 
made me love the forgiver the more. Yes! the "black ox" 
trod on the fujry foot of my ligbt-boatted covisin Fan; -of 
Iter, wJipm I could no more have tho\ig\il oS m c.wiY'^xiOLvsQL 
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with.flOROw, than of a ball->room irith a (sagely!, To know 
tbat she was rich and admired, and abounding in mirth and 
mnaio, was to me the same thing as to Imow that die 
; t existed. How often did I aflerwafda wish myself rich in 
turn, that I might have restored to her all the graces of life I . 
She wa9 generous, and would not have denied me the 8atu»* 
|v"^ •■■' fiwtion...- ... .. ^ ■ .■■,-'.•-.: ■ 

'^'■';, \ i. TbxB was inyifirst lore. That iat a friend's sister was aiv 
^?v;4::''iBeccaid^and not so strong; for it lm divided with thejadnu^. 
^^•;jl;j;^on'of whiehlhave opoken fef the Tarklmumo-fii^i^^^ 
^:^;J^^;saiUUe».V..-i^Qr had ihe old tendency to tnik:«p tibie oleracal '^- ^ 
^r' -^^I^'il^^^ ttilitary service been foi^tten^ - Indeed^lrl-'hAVe : 
^cy '--'^ .Mpec been .wi^^ .a clerical tendencj'; inoi^ -after wkat X -. 
' 7 ! .r~)ia;v6' written for the genial edification of my fellow-creatures, 
^■•Ivi^liMciOiB e:^tension (^ charitable and happy thoughts in matters 
S^'-cnl^^Df ^^iBgion, would I be thought to specdc of it witihout even a 
.:;':'--!. Ojeirtain gravity, not compromised or turned into levity, in my 
4 J^'^^^ -'ipBdeiiy by any cheeiftilnesB of tone with which it may happen 
.;,>: .j^jVl^lbe associated; for Heaven has made smiles -as well as tears: ._ 
A ..' '-^^ laughter itself^ and mirth; and to appreciate its gifia 

thoroughly is to treat none of them with disrespect, or to affect 
to be above them. The wholly gay and the wholly grave 
G^rit is equally but half the spirit of a right human creature^ 
- I mooted points of faith with myself very early, in conse^ 
quence ^f . what I heard at home. . jThe very InconsistenQies 
which I observed round about me in matters of belief and 
practice,- did but the more make me wish to -discover in what 
. tiie right spirit of religion consisted : while, at the sanie time, 
nobody felt more instinctiyely than myself^ diat iatmB^ were 
nebessBzy to preserve essence. I had the greatest respect fi>r 
tlicm, wherever I thought them sincere. I got up imitations 
of :niligiouB processionB in the school-room, and pergnaded 
: myxoadjutors to leam even a psalm in the original Hebrew, 
in .'Older to sing it as |>art of the ceremony. To make Hie 
te s ton .as easy as possible, it was the Ediortest of all the psalms, 
- tibe ^hundred and seventeenth, which consists but of two 
. TjBrses. A Jew, I am afraid, would have been puzzled to 
reoognize it; though, perhaps, I got the tone from his own 
synagpgae; £>r I was well acquainted with that place of 
won£ip. I was led to dislike Catholio chapels, in spite of their 
murie and their paintings, by what I had read of LiquisitionSi 
Jijid by the hnpiety wbidi 1 found in the doctrine of eternal 
paaiebment, — a moDStrositj which I xxevet ^^socasXKdL ^inSi' 
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the Church of England, at least not habitually. But identic 
fying no such dogmas with the Jews, who are indeed free 
from them (though I was not aware of that circumstance 
at the time), and reverencing them for their ancient connect 
tion with the Bible, I used to go with some of my companions 
lo the synagogue in Duke's Place ; where I took pleasor^ 
in witnessing the semi-Catholic pomp of their senric^ said 
in hearing their fine singing ; not witihout something of ^ 
constant astonishment at their wearing their hats. This cus^ 
tom, however, kindly mixed itself up with the recoUectidh : 
of my cocked hat and band. I was not aware that it origin 
nated in the immovable Eastern turban. 

These visits to the synagogue did me, I conceive, a great 
deal of good. They served to imiversalize my notions of 
religion, and to keep them unbigoted. It never became neces- 
sary to remind me that Jesus was himself a Jew. I have aJso 
retained through life a respectful notion of the Jews as a body. 

There were some school rhymes about " pork upon a fork," 
and the Jews going to prison. At Easter, a strip of bordered 
paper was stuck on the breast of every boy, containing the 
words " He is risen." It did not give us the slightest thought 
of- what it recorded. It only reminded us of an old rhjone, 
which some of the boys used to go about the school re- 
peating: — 

" He is risen, he is risen, 
All the Jews most go to prison." 

A beautiful Christian deduction! Thus has charity itself 
been converted into a spirit of antagonism ; and thus it is that 
the antagonism, in the progress of knowledge, becomes first 
a pastime and then a jest. 

I never forgot the Jews' synagogue, their music, their 
tabernacle, and the courtesy with which strangers were 
allowed to see it. I had the pleasure, before I left school, 
of becoming acquainted with some members of their com- 
munity, who were extremely liberal towards other opinions, 
and who, nevertheless, entertained a sense of the Supreme 
Being far more reverential than I had observed in any 
Christian, my mother excepted. My feelings tav\'ards them 
received additional encouragement from the respect shown to 
their history in the paintings of Mr. West, who was anything 
but a bigot himself, and who often had Jews to sit to him* 
J contemplated Mos&s and Aaron, and the ywsiXv^ IaVyV^^^Vj 
tiie sweet light of his picture-rooms, -wViete c^crfoQ^-:} Vs^ 
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dxmt in fltillnen, aa thougb it wexe a kind of holy groond; 

and if I met a Babbi in the street, he aeemed to me a man 

coming, not from Bishopegate or Safiron Hill, but oot of the 

remoteness of time. 

,1 have spoken of the distinguished individuals bred at 
y^... - .^ J?^^ Hospital, including Cpleridge and Lamb, whp left the 
|!F~'-^5!f^^ IwIumI not -long be&re I entered it Coleridge I never saw 
^^:^^-^,he was old. - Lamb I recollect coming to see iiie faog^ 
^^^^^SSKms pezisive, brown, handsome, and kindly &ce| aodiai^gait 
i^^; lulviiiioing with amotipn from side to aide, between iiivphair 
i%^^J}iKij-^,6pju^^^ Hi8^1>r(>wiK eom- 

i^'^Tvl'oJpl&ion xnay have been owing to a viat in the ooontiT^ Ins 
!?^i ''\^ ^ to a great burden tif sorrow. *■ Horcuesised 

V - . wii3i a quaker-like plainness. I did not know him as Lamb: 

W ^^^^t}^!'^*'^^"^"^ ^ «)mebody addw* 
C\ :■ .fjtitm vj that appellative, I suppose m jest 

^> -V ■ '*-,^^®. \^. "^^o™ I hsLYB designated in these notices as 

i<r>'; ^'^^'^i^^ whose intellect in riper years became clouded, 

^:f j>-;'^>l|UUi»i^^ tlian usual look of bemg &e son of old parents. 

*yf: r* . £Ee-had a reputation among us, wnicb, m more superstitious 

fp,^ times,' ini^^ have rendered him an object of dx^ad. We 

■: ^ thought he knew a good deal out of the pale of ordinary, 

inquiries. He studi^ the weather and uie stars, things 

which boys rarely trouble their heads with; and as I had an 

awe of thimder, which always brought a reverential shade on 

my mother's fiice, as if God had been speaking, I used to 

; jseod to him on close summer days, to know if thunder was 

■i^^ibevexpected. 

;VY >3b connection with this mysterious schoolfellow, though he 

i^t* :..- :Sf wiBi the last person, in some respects,^ to be associated with 

'hioif I must mention a strange epidemic fear which ooca- 

^nionally prevailed among the boys respecting a pe sonage 

, whom they called the Fazzer. 

"^y ^'VjXhe Fazzer was known to be nothing more than one of the 

'"^K'looyB themselves. In fact, he consisted of one of the most 

t^^^pndent of the bigger, ones; but as it was liis custom to 

rduigidse his face, and as this aggravated tlie terror which 

' siadethe little boys hide their own &ces, his participation of 

aor oommon human nature only increased the supernatural 

fearfolniess of his pretensions. Uia office as Fazzer consisted 

is 2«iji^ . audadous, unknown, and frightening the boys at 

oj^t; maaedmeB hj pulling them out of their beds ; some- 

timea bjr simply /azang their hair (" fezzvn^'' xftsanX. igo^S&fi^ 
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or Tcxingi like a goblin); sometimes (which was homblest 
of all) by quietly giving us to understand, in some way or 
other, that the ^* Fazzcr was out,** that is to say, out of his 
own bed, and then being seen (by those who dared to look) 
sitting, or otherwise making his appearance, in his white shirt, 
motionless and dumb. It was a very good horror, of its kind. 
The Fazzer was our Dr. Faustus, our elf, our spectre, our 
Flibbertigibbet, who '' put knives in our pillows and halters 
in our pews." He was Jones, it is true, or Smith ; but he 
Hvaa also somebody else — an anomaly, a duality. Smith and 
sorcery united. My friend Charles Oilier should have written 
a book about him. He was our Old Man of the MountaiUi 
and yet a common boy. 

One night I thought I saw this phenomenon under circum- 
stances more than usually unearthly. It was a fine moonlight 
night ; I was then in a ward the casements of which looked* 
(as they still look) on the churchyard. My bed was under 
the second window from the east, not far from the statue of 
Edward the Sixth. Happening to wake in the middle of the 
night, and cast up my eyes, I saw, on a bed*s head near me, 
and in one of these casements, a figure in its shirt, which 
I took Sot the Fazzer. The room was silent; the figure 
motionless; I fancied that half the boys in the ward were 

glancing at it, without daring to speak. It was poor n, 

gazing at that lunar orb, which might afterwards be supposed 
to have malignantly fascinated him. 

Contemporary with C n was Wood, before mentioned, 

whom I admired for his verses, and who was afterwards 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, where I visited him, 
and found him, to my astonishment, a head shorter than 
myself. Every upper boy at school appears a giant to a little 
one. " Big boy" and senior are synonymous. Now and 
then, however, extreme smallness in a senior scholar g^ves a 
new kind of dignity, by reason of the testimony it bears to 
the ascendancy of the intellect. It was the custom for the 
monitors at Christ Hospital, during prayers before meat, to 
stand fronting the tenants of their respective wards, while the 
objects of their attention were kneeling. Looking up, on 
one of these occasions, towards a new monitor who was thus 
standing, and whose face was imknown to me (for there were 
six hundred of us, and his ward was not mine), I thought 
him the smaJJest hoy that could ever have attained to so dis- 
tinguisbed un eojinence. He was Ultte iti ^get^ow^ Xs^Aa \si. 
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||(jfl.frv^ he had a ri^gdkxly jqtccuIa loatt of ftatiiiTe^ sren &r 
onesojieftf. ... 

It wu Mitobell, die tranalktor of AritU^Juma. He had 
tum^ attained his position prematnrelf. I roae aileinrarda 
to be next to him in the echool; and froin a grudge that 
eziBted betweea.na, owing probabl; to a zeaarve,-whieh I 
thou^t pride, on i6t part, aod to an Itrdenc^ vbiofa hd mi^ 
have ccnaideied fiirolrai onriniii^ we became fidatdi. -KXl^ J 
t^mstances pMEted lu ia afterrUft ; I became a Bdbmiiit^nlf . 
be. B. Quarterly Berieww^.but be -wnt, me kindly 4«mttl<<*V' 
branoea not Ions be'tirebe .^ed. I did.iujt .ktunrin 'WdlP,;' 
declining; an^tt will vrer be a pun.lo me.ttOJicflect tbat.. 
delay oODspiied-wi& aooident to biBderii^sehqe of it- from. - 
b«|i^ known to him; eapecially.ai I learned r that Jie had 
^-. ' not b^en so proq)enHu as I nijqpoeed. HaliaJ M«TnailiiiiiiaHi .. 
f r ' aa veil as myself, bat they were: nuzed with' oonaoioitioni' 
and noble qualities. Zealous aa he was for ariatoonttioal' 
government, he was no indiocrimiaate admirer of penmi'in 
high places ; and, thoogh it would have bettered bit TieWri . ' 
in hfe, he had declined taking ardera,-fram nice^ of zeligiODii^ 
Eicniple. Of hia admirable scholarship I need say notbingJ-r :._'. 
, JEqoally good echolar, but c£ a less zealous len^MnHueo^ 
was Barnes, wbo stood next me on the Deputy Greciao fijiof,' 
and "who was aiterwards identified with the stiddea and 
striking increase of the Tima newspaper in &me and in- 
fluence. He was very handsome when young, with a profile 
of Grecian r^:niarity; and was &mous among us for a certaiQ 
di^taefdonate linmour, for lus admiration of the works or 
Sodding, and for his ddight, never^eleaa, in pnshihg.a narra^ 

> tiverto its utnuiat, and drawing npon his stores of A1119 for- 
intensifying it^ an amnaemai^ for iriiich he posHeeWd as 
lUiderstood privilege. It was painful in aiter-life to seebia 
good ipoks swallowed lip in corpulency, and his once baod- 
some month thrusting its under lip out, and panting^ wltb~ 
. asthniH. I believe he was originally bo well constituted in 
point of health and bodily feeling, Uiat he fancied be cotild" 
go.jjn,' all hia life, without takiog any of the ueoal aetboda 
to preeerve Lia comfort. Tbe editorship of the Titiies, which' 
tuni£d..hi3 Qjgbt into day, and would have been a- trying' 
btnden to. any maO| completed tfae-bad coosequencea of Bis'- 
n^igencef.md he died painfully . before he was old. Bamee 
tavie el^aat L^tin vagef a nlajnifial ViTig^"^ iftyVp^mATtA^fc.. 

_»miuedjj h»r9 made Juauelf a name in wit ani >as«n*w»^ 
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had he cared much for auTthiiig b^rend liis glasa of irfUft IdBifl 
bis Fielding. Ho left monej to found a Barnes scbolarBhip 
at Cambridge. 

, What pleasant days have I not passed with him, and other 
schoolfellows, bathing in the New Biver, and boating on &ei 
Thames!. He and I began to learn Italian together; -and -u 

anybody not within the pale of the enthusiasticj might haTie; . • j:^^ 
thought us mad, as we went shouting the beginning- of. v:'ij;'*5 
Metaslasio^s Ode to Yenus, as loud as we could bawl, over tibff /:;'-• .^ 
IkaokSby fields. I can repeat it to tibis day, from those firyi. -vi;. Jf 

iesBoui^ •■'r':^t^ 

V " Scendi propria ■ ^^ -^CT 

Ck>l tuo 8{^endore^ . v\ ''' * 

' " " ^ Ohella Venere, '^' 

Madre d'Amore; \.\ 

Madre d*Amore, .'.^ 

Che sola set ^ . i 

Piacer degli uomini, . . .a 

Edeglidei."* . .J 

On the same principle of making invocations as load 'ao: 

possible, and at the same time of fulfilling the prophecy oCJk^^' 

poet, and also for the purpose of indulging ourselves with an 

echo, we used to lie upon our oars at Bichmond, and call, in 

the most vociferous manner, upon the spirit of Thomson to 

"rest" 

^ Remembrance oft sbaU haunt the shore, 

When Thames in summer wreaths is drest. 
And oft suspend the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest." 

C6Uin8*B Ode on the Death of ThofMom 

It was more like " perturbing " his spirit than laying it. ' , 

One day Barnes fell overboard, and, on getting into th0' : 
boat again, he drew a little edition of Seneca out of his 
pocket, which seemed to have become fat with the water. It 
was like an extempore dropsy. 

Another time, several of us being tempted to bathe on a 
very hot day, near Hammersmith, and not exercising suffi- 
cient patience in selecting our spot, we were astonished at 
receiving a sudden lecture from a lady. She was in a hat 
and feadiers, and riding-habit ; and as the grounds tinned 
out to belong to the Margravine of Anspach (Lady Craven), 
we persuaded ourselves that our admonitrix, who spoke in no 

♦ "Descend propitiouB with thy brightness, O \>eaa\Aivl3L^«DM^ 

Mother of Lore, '^Mother of Love, who alone ait V\i<& \^\«m!«^^ 
men and of goda, " 
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Measured terms, was her Serene Highness her8d£ The 
obvious reply to her was, that if it was indiscreet in tis not 
to have chosen a more sequestered spot, it was not exces- 
sively the reverse in a lady to come and rebuke us. I related 
this story to my acquaintance, Sir Robert Ker Porter, who 
knew her. His observation was, that nothing wonderful was 
to be wondered at in the Margravine. 

I was fifteen when I put off my band and blue skirts for « 
coat and neckcloth. I was then first Deputy Gredan, and -I] 

'^ had the honour df going out of the sohool in the same nhki; ., 
at the same age, and for the same reason, as my friend Cliiarles . 

\ .Lamb. The reason was, that I hesitated in my speech. I did 

' not stammer half so badly as I used ;^ and it is veiy seldom - • 
that I halt at a syllable now ; but it was understood that a 
Grecian ti^ bound to deliver a public speech before he left 
school, and to go into the Church afterwards ; and as I could 
do neither of ^ese things, a Grecian I could not be. So I 
put on my coat and waistcoat, and, what was stranger, my 
hat; a very uncomfortable addition to my sensations. For 
«Lght years I had gone bareheaded, savie now and then a few ' 
inches of pericranium, when the little cap, no larger than a 
crumpet, was stuck on one side, to the mystification of the 
old laiiies in the streets. 

I then cared as little for the rains as I did for anything 
else. I had now a vague sense of worldly trouble, and of a 
great and serious change in my condition ; besides which, I 
had to quit my old cloisters, and my playmates, and long 
habits of all sorts ; so that what was a very happy moment 
to schoolboys in general, was to me one of the most painful 

.. of my life. I surprised my schoolfellows and the master with 
die melancholy of my tears. I took leave of my books, of 
my friends, of my seat in the grammar-school, of my good- 
hearted nurse and her daughter, of my bed, of the cloisters, 
and of the very pmnp out of which I had taken so many - \. 
delicious draughts, as if I should never see them again, though 
I. ijieant to come every day. The fatal hat was put on ; my 
father was come to fetch me. 

** We, hand in hand, with strange new steps and slow, 
Through Holbom took our meditative way." 
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*• ... 

CHAPTER V. 

TOUTH. 

Fob some time nfler I left school, I did nothitig but YiBit mj-r- 
schoolfellows, haunt the book-stalls, and write yerses. My ; 
father collected the verses, and published them [in 1802, under, r 
the title o{JuveniUa]y with a lai^ list of subscribers, numbers ;' 
of whom belonged to his old congregations. [The volume had , 
a portrait by Jackson in the manner of that artist, imparti g ^ 
to it an air of heavy laziness, said to have characterized the 
'artist^ but certainly foreign to the sitter.] I was as proud, 
perhaps, of the book at that time as I am ashamed of it now. 
The French Revolution, though the worst portion of it was 
over, had not yet shaken up and reinvigorated the sources of 
thought all over Europe. At least I was not old enough, 
perhaps was not able, to get out of the trammels of the r^;ular ■ 
imitative poetry, or versification rather, which was taught in 
the schools. My book was a heap of imitations, all but abso- 
lutely worthless. But absurd as it was, it did me a iserious 
misdiief ; for it made me suppose that I had attained an end, 
instead of not having reached even a commencement ; and 
thus caused me to waste in imitation a good many years 
which I ought to have devoted to the study of the poetical 
art and of nature. Coleridge has praised Boyer for teaching 
us to laugh at ^' muses " and '* Castalian streams ; ^* but he 
ought rather to have lamented that he did not teach us how 
to love them wisely, as he might have done had he really 
known anything about poetry, or loved Spenser and the old 
poets, as he thought, and admired the new. Even Coleridge's 
juvenile poems were none the better for Beyer's trfdning. As 
to mine, they were for the most part as mere trash as and- 
Castalian heart could have desired. I ^vrote " odes " because 
Collins and Gray had written them, "pastorals" because 
Pope had written them, " blank verse " because Akenside and 
Thomson had written blank verse, and a " Palace of Fis- 
sure " because Spenser had written a " Bower of Bliss." But 
in all these authors I saw little but their words, and imitated 
even those badly. I had nobody to bid me to go to the nature 
which had originated the books. Colexidgft'B lawidfiA t«wihet 
put into my bands, at one time, the He of ?o^\$;f 'ftrfPaRa.^ 
(eAe worst he could have chosen), and at auo&fct ijox ^^. 
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express purpose of cnltiyating my love of poetrj) the Iretu 
and other poems of Dr. Johnson 1 Pope^s smoom but nn- 
artistical versification spell-bound me for a long time. Of 
Johnson^s poems I retained nothing but the epigram begin- 
ning " Hermit hoar — " 

'^ ' Hermit hoar, in solemn cell. 

Wearing out li&'j evening gray. 
Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell, : ,, 

What is bliss, and which the way?' ; i' -/ " 

Thus I spoke, and speaking, sighed, '■ ■( ;• - 

Scarce repressed the starthig tear, . n -..;^r':A 
When the hoary jage replied, . .- - . t-.,. 

* Come^ my lad, and mnk some beer.' ** ' 

This was the first epigram of the kiiid' which I had KBn*;' ismd ' 
.it. had a cautionary effect upon me to an extent which its 
author might hardly have desired. The grave Dr.. Jdhnaon 
and the rogue Ambrose de Lamela, in QU Bias, stood side by 
side in my imagination as unmaskers of venerable appear- 
ances ; that is to say, as persons who had no objection to-the 
joUy hypocrisy which they tmmasked. . :\ 

• Not long after the publication of my book, I visited two o£ 
my schoolfellows, who had gone to Cambridge and Ox£>rd. 
The repute of it, unfortunately, accompanied me, and gave a 
foolish increase to my self-complacency. At Oxford, I was 
introduced to Kett-, ike poetry professor, — a good-natured 
man with a &ce like a Houyhnhnm (had Swifl seen it| he 
would have thought it a pattern for humanity). It was in 
the garden of the professor's college (Trinity); and he ex- 
pressed a hope that I should feel inspired tlien ^* by the muse 
of Warton.*' I was not acquainted with the writings c^ 
Warton at that time ; and perhaps my ignorance was fortu- 
nate; for it was not till long afler my acquaintance with them 
that I saw farther into their merits than the very first anti- 
.oommonplaces would have discerned, and as I had not acquired 
even those at that period, and my critical presumption was 
•on a par with my poetical, I should probably have given the 
professor to understand that I had no esteem for that kind of 
fieoondhand inspiration. I was not aware that my own was 
precisely of the same kind, and as different from Warton^s as 
jxyverty from acquirement. 

'At Oxford, my love of boating had nearly cost me my life^ 
J had already bad a bit of a iast^ of drowning in the river 
TbameBp in conaequence of runinng «k \>oaX \ao \AsdG^ • «^ 
ebore^ but it was nothing to vrVvat 1 e3.^«nfiasi«A. cri ^^ 
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occasion. The sclioolfellow whom I was visiting wai tlui 
Mend whose family lived ia Spring Gardens. We had gone, 
out in a little decked skiff, and not expecting disasters iniiie 
''gentle Ids,'* I had fastened the sail-line, of which I had 
the direction, in order that I might read a volume which I. 
had with me, of Mr. Cumberland's novel called Henry. Mj.^ f 

fiiend was at the helm. The wind grew a little strong ; a]|d;-*":^V^: " 
we had just got into Iffley Beach, when I heard him exclainaiy/ ".'-:.:;;: 
** Hunt^ we are over 1 " The next moment I was under ibB;,J:^^^~ 
water, gulping it, and giving myself up for lost. The hoiiV -=-> 
had a small opening in the middle of the deck, imder whidxt;: ; .'; 
had thrust my feet ; this circumstance had carried nie over ' ',\ 
with the boat, and the worst of it was, I found I had got the' '-■"'' 
sail-line round my neck. My friend, who sat on the dedb 
itself, had been swept off, and got comfortably to shorci which^ 
was at a little distance. 

My bodily sensations were not so painful as I should have 
fancied they would have been. My mental reflections were r 

very different, though one of them, by a singular meeting of 

' extremes, was of a comic nature. I thought that I shopld 
never see the sky again, that I had parted with all my fiiends, 
and that I was about to contradict the proverb which said that ^ 

a man who was bom to be hanged, would never be drowned ; 
for the sail-line, in which I felt entangled, seemed destined to- « 

perform for nic both the offices. On a sudden, I found an oar' 
in my hand, and tlie next minute I was climbing, with assist- - 
ance, into a wherry, in which there sat two Oxonians, <»ie g^; -^ 

them helping me, and loudly and laughingly differing with^ . . 
the other, who did not at all like the rocking of the boat^ and: 
who assured me, to the manifest contradiction of such senses . . 
as I had lefl, that there was no room. TMs gentleman is now 
no more ; and I shall not mention his name, because I might, 
do injustice to the memory of a brave man struck with a,- 
panic. The name of his companion, if I mistake not,. was 
KusselL I hope he was related to an illustrious person of the-, 
Bame name, to whom I have lately been indebted for ^what' 
may have been another prolongation of my life. 

On returning to town, which I did on the tpp of an Oxford 
coach, I was relating this story to the singular person who 
then drove it (Bobart, who had been a collegian), when a 
man who was sitting behind surprised \iam\ii l3afc cxRWa qC 

his laughter. On asking him the reaBoix, Taft tox<^^ \^\ia^ 
ffudsald, ''Sir, Fm his footman." Such are ttie 4s3^«Msvsa ^ 

1—^ 
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the liverj, and the glorificafcioiiB of their masters with which 
th^ entertain the kitchen. 

; This Bobart was a veiy curious person. I have noticed 
him in the Indicator ^ in the article on '< Coaches.*' He was a 
descendant of a horticultural fiimilj, who had been keepers ^ 

of the Phj^ic Grarden at Oxford, and one of whom palmed « 
At upon ihe. learned world for a dragon, bj stretching out its 
ddn into wings. Tillimant Bobart (for such was the name of' 
our charioteer) had been at college himself, probably: 4W a' 
flker; but having become proprietor of a stage-coaehi he';/ - 
thon^t fit to be his own coachman; and he receiyedjour; 
ihoneyand touched his hat like the. rest of the irateriuty*' 
He had a round, red face, with'ejes'itiat' stared, and showed' 
^ white ; and haying become, bj long practice, an excellent 
capper of verses, he was accustomed to have bouts at that 
pastime with the coll^ans whom he drove. It was curious 
to hear him whistle and grunt, and tuge on his horses with 
the other customary euphonies of his tribe, and then see him 
flash his eye round upon the capping gentleman who sat 
behind him, and quote his never-fiuling line out of Virgil 
or Horace. In the evening (for he only drove his coach half- 
way to London) he divided his solace afler his labours be- 
tween his book and his brandy-and-water ; but I am afraid 
with a little too much of the brandy, for his end was not 
happy.* There was eccentricity in die family, without any- 
thing much to show for it. The Bobart who invented the 
dragon chuckled over the secret for a long time with a satis- 
ftdion that must have cost him many falsehoods; and the 
'flrst Bobart that is known used to tag his beard with silver 
on holidays. 

If iemale society had not been wanting, I should have 
longed to reside at an imiversity; ioT I have never seen 
trees, books, and a garden to walk in, but I saw my natural ^ 

home, provided there was no "monkery" in it. I have. I 

always thought it a brave and great saying of Mohammed,— « A^ 

" There is no monkery in Islam.** 

" From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: 
They are the books, the arts, the aoidemes. 
Which shew, contain, and nourish all the world." 



* On the information of Mr. Greorge Hooper, who kindly volun- 
teered tbe oommunic&tion as a reader olC the Indicator^ and sent me 
« ^<aT curioaa letter on the subject; wi1^delsX\&,YvQi'«v^i«t)^SQiX^«B|^ 
-ns^ftero/pjTivafe than of public interest^ 
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Were 1 to visit the universities now, I ibotild explore eveiy 
corner^ and reverently &ncy myself in the presence of tveiy 
great and good man that has adorned them ; liut the most 
important people to young men are one another ; and I was 
content with glancing at the haunts of Addison and Warton 
in Oxford, and at those of Gray, Spenser, and Milton, in 
Cambridge. Oxford, I found, had greatly the advantage of 
Cambridge in, point of countiy. You. could understand well . 
enough how poets could wander about Iffley and Woodstock |- 
bsitwhen I vicdted Cambridge, the nakedness of the land waii-: 
ib6 pioiniy visible under a sheet of snow, through which ^ 
gutters of ditches ran, like ink, by the side of leafless saHowsT" 
whidi resembled, huge pincushions stuck on posts. The town, 1 
however, made amends ; and Cambridge has the advantage of 
Oxford in a remarkable degree, as £u: as regards eminent - 
names. England's two greatest philosophers. Bacon and 
Newton, and (according to Tyrwhitt) three out of its four 
great poets, were bred there, besides double the number, of 
minor celebrities. Oxford even did not always know ''the * 
good the gods provided." . It repudiated Locke; alienated- 
Gibbon^ and had nothing but angry sullenness and hard ex- 
pulsion to answer to the inquiries which its very ordinances 
encouraged in the sincere and loving spirit of Shelley. 

Yet they are divine places, both ; full of grace, and beauty, 
and scholarship; of reverend antiquity,- and ever-young na- 
ture and hope. Their faults, if of worldliness in some, are 
those of time and of conscience in more, and if the more 
pertinacious on those accounts, will merge into a like con- 
servative firmness, when still nobler developments are in their 
keeping. . So at least I hope; and so may the Fates have 
ordainei ; keeping their gowns among them as a symbol that, 
learning is, indeed, something which ever learns; and in- 
structing them to teach love, and charity, and inquiry, with 
the same accomplished authority as that with which they 
have taught assent 

My book was imfortunately successful everywhere, parti- 
cularly in the metropolis. The critics were extremely kind ; 
and, as it was unusual at that time to publish at so early a 
period of life, my age made me a kind of " Young Roscius " 
in authorship. I was introduced to literati, and shown about 
among parties. My &ther took me to see Dr. Kaine, Master 
of the Charter-Hoizse. The doctor, who "waa Nvarj V\tA ^nsS. 
pleasant, but who probably drew nonu ot oxa ^<eJ\\3LOassiiSk 
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in favour of the young ¥rriter*B abilities, warned me ilgainat 
tbe perils of authorship; adding, as a final dehortatrre, that 
^ the shelves were full.*' It was not till we came awaj that 
I 'thought of an answer, which I conceived would htCre 
^ annihilated " him. " Then, sir ** (I should have said), " we 
will malce another.** Not having been in time "with this 
repartee, I felt all that anguish of undeserved and unnecessary 
defeat, which has been ao pleasantly described in iheMiseriei^ 
of Human Life* This, thought I, would have been an answei^' 
befitting a poet, and balculated to make a figure in bi<%rBi^i^:' 
'A mortification that I -encountered at a house in XyaMsLwS-^^ 
Square afiected me leas, though it surprised me a good'lSMr 
more. >I had: been held up^ as usnal^ to ihe ezath]^e - 0f:tli(9 . 
young gentlemen and the astonishment of the young ladies^ 
.trhen^ in the course of the dessert, one of mine host^s daugh- 
leirs, a girl of exuberant spirits, and not -of the austerest 
breeding, came up to me, and, as if she had discovered 
that I was not so young as I pretended to be, exclaimed, 
^ What a beard you have got I '- at the same time convincing 
hettelf of the truth of her discovery by taking hold of it! 
Had I been a year or two older, I should have taken my 
revenge. As it was, I know not how I behaved, but the 
next morning I hastened to have a beard no longer. ' ' 

. I was now a man, and resolved not to be out of countenance - 
next time. Not long afterwards, my grandfiither, sensible of 
the new fame in his family, but probably alarmed at the 
fruitless consequences to which it might lead, sent me word, 
that if I would come to Philadelphia, '* he would make a 
man of me.'* I sent word, in return, that *' men grew ' in 
England as well as America:** an answer which repaid me* 
for the loss of my repartee at Dr. Raine's. 
' I had got a dislike of my grandfather for reasons in which 
his only surviving daughter tells me I was mistaken; and 
partly on a similar accoimt, I equaUy disliked his friend Dr. 
Franklin, author of Poor Bichard's Almanack: a heap, as it 
appeared to me, of '* scoundrel maxims.*** I. think ^T now 

* Thomson's phrase, in the Ctutle of Indolence, spetiking of a 
miserly money-getter : — 

** * A penny sared is a penny got ;' 

Finn to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he, 

Ne cf its rigour will he bate a jot, 

2y/i i^ iiatli quench'd his fire and banishM his pot." 

2ie reader will not imagine that I Buppcwa sSii iDS^iie:r-tsAk«t%\ft\* 
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appreciate Dr. Franklin as I ought; bnt although I can aee 
the utilily of snch pnblications as his Almanack for a imng 
oommerraal state, and hold it useful as a memorandum to uncal- 
culating persons like mysdf, who happen to live in an old one, 
I think there is no necessity for it in commercial nations long 
established, and that it has no business in others, who do not: 
found their happiness in that sort of power. Franklin, withi 
all hiB' ^Hliiaes, • is bat at • the head of those who think that 
, num-JiyoB^' by bread alone.^' 
' .The TS8pef!A which, in matters of religion, I felt for the 
. V B^iril^'ldilfih giv^ life,'' in preference to the >' letter which 
;]|pUed|,^ rbecxred a cxuious corroboration from a drcum^ 

/ ataiica wluoh-'I witnessed on "board- a Margate hoy. .Haring^ 
notliing to do, after the publication of my poor volume, but 

. to read and to look about me, a friend proposed an excuzek«a . 

^ to Brighton. We were to go first to Margate, and .then 

I walk the rest of the way by the sea-side, for the benefit of 

I the air. 

^ "'' We took places accordingly in the first hoy that was about 
tb fiail^ and speedily found oursdveer seated and. moving. We 

I thought the passengers a singularly staid set of people for 

; hpIiday-makerS) and could not account for it. The imprea* 
sion by degrees grew so strong, that we resolved to inquire 
into the reason; and it was with no very agreeable feelings, 
that we found ourselves fixed for the day on board what was 
called the '* Methodist hoy." The vessel, it seems, was under 
the particular patronage of the sect of that denomination ; and 
it professed to sail " by Divine Providence." . 

Dinner brought a little more hilarity into the fiices of these 
children of heaven. One innocently proposed a game at 
riddles ; another entertained a circle of hearers by a question 
in arithmetic; a third (or the same person, if I remember — 
a very dreary gentleman) raised his voice into some remarks 
on ''atheists and deists," glancing, while he did it, at the 

of this description. Very gallant spirits are to be found among them, 
who only takie to this mode of activity for want of a better, and arc 
as generoat in disbiming as they are vigorous in acquiring. Ton 
may always know the common run, as in other instances, by the 
soreness with which they feel attacks on the body corporate. 

For the assertion that Dr. Franklin cut off his son with a shilling^ 

my only authority is family tradition. It is observable, however, 

tiiat the (riendliest of his biographers are not only forced to admit 

that he Bcemed a little too fond of money, but notice %b« isi^iiteslQ^ 

tecrecf^ in wAicb bis &nuly history is inyoVred* 
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small knot of the uninitiated ivho liad got together in self- 

defenoe; on which a fourth gave oat a hjmn of Dr. Watts^s, 

which says that — 

** Religion nerer was desigiied 
To make our pleasures less." 

It was sung, I must saj, in a tone of the most impartial 

misery, as if on purpose to contradict the opinion. 

Thus passed ihe hours, between formali^, and eating and 

drinking, and psalm-singing, and melanehdj attempts at a • 

little mirth, till night came on; when oqr godly fi;iends I 

-vanished below into. their berths. Hie wind was against ; us :. T 

we beat out to sea, and had a taste of somercoldaut^iin&al.; 

. weather. Sudi of iis as weie not prepared for .this, adjusted i. 
ourselves as well as we could to the occasicmy or paced about 

.the deck to warm ourselves, not a little amused with the 
small crew of sailors belonging to the vessel, who sat together 
nnging songs in a low tone of voice, in order that the psalm- ' 
singers below might not hear them. 

- During one of these pacings about the deck, my foot came j 
in contact with a large bundle which lay as much out of the j 
Way. as possible, but which I had approached unawares. On ( 
stooping to see what it was, I found it was a woman. She ', 
was sleeping, and her clothes were cold and damp. As the ■ 
captain could do nothing for her, except refer me to the 
'* gentlefolks " below, in case any room could be made for 
her in their dormitory, I repaired below accordingly; and 
with something of a malicious benevolence, persisted in 
waking every sleeper in succession, and stating the woman's 
case. Not a soul would stir. They had paid for their places: 
the woman should have done the same; and so they lefl her 
to the care of the " Providence " under which they sailed. 
I do not wish to insinuate by this story that many excellent 
people have not been Methodists. All 1 mean to say is, that 
here was a whole Margate hoy fiill of them ; that they had 
feathered their nests well below ; that the night was trying ; 
that to a female it might be dangerous; and that not one 
of them, nevertheless, would stir to make room for her. 

As Methodism is a fact of the past and of the present, I 
trust it may have had its uses. The degrees of it are various, 
from the blackest hue of what is called Calvinistic Methodism 
to colours little distinguishable from the mildest and plear 

sanies^ of conventional orthodoxy. Accidents of birth, bi-eed- 

'^g', brain, heart, and temperament mske ^*o\\^ qI d^<sc«DfA 
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ia ibid Ti-tpect, bb in ell others. But wliere Uie paramoiukt 
doctrine of a sect, whatever.it may profess to include, is Self- 
preservation, and where tliis paramount doctrine, as it needs 
most when actually pariimount, blunts in very self-defence 
the greatest final Bj-mpalhies with one's fellow -creatures, the 
transition of ideas is easy from uofeelmgneas in a future sfnte 
to anfeelingness in tJie present ; and it becomes a vtry little 
thing indeed to let a woman lie out in the cold all nighl, while 
Giunts are sntmzing away in comfort. 

Hy companion and I, much amused, and not a little indig- 
nant, took our way from Bam^te along the coast, turning. 
cottages into inns aa our hunger compelled us, and sleeping at 
. night the moment we laid our heads on our pillows. 

Tlie length of this journey, which did us good, we reckoned 
to be a hundred and twelve miles; and we did it in four 
days, which was not bad walking. But my brother Kobert 
once vrenta hundred miles in two, He alao, when a lud, kept 
up at a kind of trotting pace with a friend's horse all iJie 
way from Finchley to Fimlico. His limbs were admirably 
well set 

The friend who was my companion in this journey had not 
been long known lo nie ; but he was full of good qualities. 
He died a few years afterwards in France, where he luihajipily 
found himself among his countrymen, whom Bonaparte bo 
jniquitously detained at the commencement of the second 
war. He was brother of my old friend Henry Robertson, 
treasurer of Covent Garden theatre, in whose company and 
that of Vincent Novello, Charles Cowden Clarke, and otlier 
^fted and estimable men, I have enjoyed some of the mo^ 
hannoniooa evenings of my life, in every sense of the word., ■;; 

Let me revert to a pleasanter recollection. The compiinion 
of my journey lo Brighton, and another brother of his, who 
was afterwards in the Commissariat: (all the brothers, ahul 
are now dead), set up a little club to which I belonged, called 
the " Elders," from our regard fi>r the iviae of that name^ ' 
with liot goblets of which we finished the evening. It was. 
not the wine go called which you buy in the shops, and' 
which is a mixture of brandy and verjuice, but the vintage 
of the genuine berry, which is admired wherever it is known, 
and which the ancients unquestionably symbolized under the 
mystery of the Bearded Bacchus, the senior god of that 

"BroUicr of Bacchus, elder bom." 
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The great Bocrliaaye held the tree in each pleasant i«Verence 
for the multitude of its virtues, that he is said to have taken 
off his hat whenever he passed it 

Be this as it may, so happily it sent us to our beds, with 
such an extraordinary twofold inspiration of Bacchns and 
Somnus, that, falling to sleep, we would dream half an hour 
after of the last jest, aiid wake up again in laughter. 



:^ CHAPTER VL ' :;; 

- ; FLAYQoma and voluntbebs. ' " " ' 

A IKOOK at the doors of all England awoke us up from >our 
dreamJB. It ^vas Bonaparte, threatening to come among us, 
and bidding us put down ^< that glass." The '^ Elders," in 
conimon with the rest of the world, were moved to say him 
JVtTf and to drink, and drill themselves, to his confosion. 

I must own that I never had the slightest belief in this 
coming of Bonaparte. It did, I allow, sometimes appear to me 
not absolutely impossible; and very strange it was to think 
that some fine morning I might actually find myself face 
to fiice with a parcel of Frenchmen in Kent or Sussex, 
instead of playing at soldiers in Piccadilly. But I did not • 

believe in his coming: first, because I thought he had &r 
wiser things to attend to ; secondly, because he made sudi an 
ostentatious show of it; and thirdly, because I felt that what- 
ever-might be our party politics, it was not in the nature of 
things English to allow it. Nobody, I thought, coidd believe 
it possible, who did but see and hear the fine, unaffected, 
manly young fellows that composed our own raiment of volun- 
teers, the St Jameses, and whose counterparts had arisen in 
swarms all over the country. It was too great a jest. And 
with all due respect for French valour, I think so to this day. 
- The case was not the same as in the time of the Normans. 
The Normans were a more advanced people than the Saxons ; 
they possessed a fiimiliar and fiimily interest among us ; and 
they had even aright to the throne.. But in the year 1802, 
the French and English had for centuries been utterly dis-^ 
tinct as well as rival nations; the latter had twice beaten - 
^Ae French on French ground, and undet tVi^ g^ceajtest dis-* 
^vantages: how much less likely 'wcte tJbey lo\>^ \i«aX«tt. <sa. k 
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their own, nuder evory circumstance of exasperation ? Tbn 
vrere an abtcr-bodicd nation tLan the French; th^ had been 
bred up, however erroneously, in a contempt for tbetn, vU^ 
(in a military point of view) was sulutttry when it was 'ndt 
careless ; and, in fine, here were all these -voluutecis, as well 
as troops of the line, taking the threat with an eaM too great 
even to laugh at it, but at the aune time seduloualy attending 
to their drills, and manifestly resolved, if the struggle caste, , 
to make a personal business of it, and see which of the tv6 
nations had the greatest pluck. " ; . 

The Tolnnteers would not even take the trouble of patro- / 
niziiig a journal that was set up to record th^ movement!.. 
- .an4,to Hatter their eclf-reapect. A word of praise from the 
' Hng, irom the conunander-in-chief, or the colonel of the 
rcfprnent, was well enough; it wis all in the way of business; 
but why be told what they knew, or be encouraged when th^ 
did not require it? Wags used to say of the journal in 
question, which was called the Volunteer, that it printed only 
one number, sold only one copy, and that this copy had been 
purchased by a volunteer drummer-boy. The boy, sedng 
the paper set out for sale, exclaimed, " The Vbbmteer! why, 
I'm a volunteer; " and bo he bought that solitary image of 
himself. The boy waa willing to be told that he was dcnng 
something more than playing at soldiers ; but what waa tiuB 
to the men? 

This indifferent kind of eelf-respect and contentment ^ 
not hinder the volunteers, however, from having a good de^ 
of pleasant banter of one another among ihemselTea, or from 
feeling that there was something now and then among th^i^ 
ridiculous in respect to aj^^earances. A gallant officer in Ota. 
raiment, who was much respected, went am<Hig ua by tlie 
name of Lieutenant Molly, on accoimt of the delicacy uf hia 
complexion. Another, who -was a strict disciplinarian, and 
bad otherwise a spirit of love for the profession, as though he 
had been a bom aoldier, was not spared aUuuoos to hia balU 
of perfumery. Our major^now no more) was an undertaker 
in Piccadilly, of the name of Downs, very fat and jovial, yet 
active withal, and a good soldier. He had one of liiose 
lively, juvenile faces that are sometimes observed in people of 
s cert^n elcek kind of corpulency. This ample Jield-^oer 
was "cut and come again" for jokes of all sorts- Nor was 
the oolonel himeelf sjMired, though he waa a ^li^i^ t«8^»&- 
able uobleaan, and Dephew to an act.\u.\ trws^-cA"'^*""*'^** 
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cqmqiieror, tho victor of Montreal. But this requires a panilf» 
graph or two to itaelL 

We bad been a r^ment for some time without a coloncL 
The colonel wns always about to be declared, but declared he 
was not; and meantime we mustered about a thousand strong, 
and were much amazed, and, perhaps, a little indignant. At 
letogth the moment arrived— ^the colonel was named ; he.waa 
tp be introduced to us ; and that nothing might be wanting 
to. our dignity, he was a lord, and a friend of the minister, 
:,, — mi nephew to the victor aforesaid. -.,,.»-■ 

."^J'^Qur parade was the court-yard of Burlington House. The 
n^|W>le regiment attended. We occupied three sides of the 
: igitmnd. In front of us were, the great-gates, longing to ba ^ > 
opened. Suddenly the word is given, " My lord is at hand I ** 
C^ien burst tlie gates — up strikes the music. "Present 
. linns 1** vociferates the major. 

., Tn dashes his lordship, and is pitched right over his horse's 
liead to the ground. 

,/ tt; was the most unfortunate anticlimax that could have 
' happened. Skill, grace, vigour, address, example, ascendancy, 
martery, victory, all were in a manner to have been pre- 
sented to us in the heroical person of the noble colonel ; and 
here they were, prostrated at our feet— ejected — cast out — 
htimiliated — ground to the earth — ^subjected (for his merciful 
constructi(Hi) to the least fiJlow-soldier that stood among us 
upright on his feet. 

The construction, however, was accorded. Everybody felt 
indeed, that the greatest of men might have been subjected to 
i^e accident It was the horse, not he, that was in fault — it 
: was the music — the ringing of the arms, &c. His spirit had 
I^Hm to bring with him too fiery a chai^r. Bucephalus 
might have thrown Alexander at such a moment A mole- 
■ hiiU threw William the Third.. A man might conquer 
Bonaparte, and yet be thrown from his horse. And the con- 
c|ii||ion was singularly borne out in another quarter; for no 
conqueror, I believe, whose equitation is ascertained, ever 
oombined more numerous victories with a greater number of 
£ill8 from his saddle than his lordship^s illustrious friend, the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Durmg our field-days, which sometimes took place in the 
neighbourhood celebrated by Foote in his Mai/or of GamUy 
It wma ImposBible for those who were aAc\vLV!AvvV:d witli his 
"yritiDgs not to tbiok of his city-tramed ban^ «sA V^^sax \ 



draadrnl " marcliinga and connter-mardungB from Acfoiit to 
Ealing, aod from Ealing- back again to Acton." We van 
not " all robbed and TDurdered," howerer, m we retiuiMd 
home, " by a single footpad." We returned, got W the 
Ealing stage, but in right warlike stjie, irmmhing snd dusty. 
We had eTi'n, one day, a atoail taste of the viU and appetite 
of campaiguiug. Some of us, after a ahsm-fight, -weie hasten* . 
ing towards Acton, in a very rage of hanger and thirst, wiea 
we discerned coming towards as a baker wi& a bosket fidl- of ,^ 
loares. To observe the man, to see Jiis loarea scattered od ^ 
the ground, to find onrselTes each with <mo of them tmder 
his arm, teanng the crumb oiit, snd pushing on for the 
village, heedless of the cries of the pursuing baker, was (in 
the language of the novelists) the work of a moment Next '. 
minnent we Jbnnd ourselves standing in the' cellar <£ an Actoii ' 
alehouse, with the spigots torn out of the barrels, and every- 
body helping himself as he could. The baker and the be^- 
man were paid, biit not till we chose to attend to them ; and 
I fiilly comprehended, even from this small specimen of die .' 
will and pleasnre of soldiers, what savages they could beconib' 
on graver occasions. 

£i this St. James's r^ment of volonteera . were three 
persona whom I looked on with great interest, for they were 
actors. They were Farley, Emery, and Se Camp, all well- 
known performers at the time. The first was a celebrated - 
melodramatic actor, remarkable for • combining a short 
sturdy person with energetic activi^; fijr which reason, if I - 
am not mistaken, in spite of his shortness and his sturdineai, 
he had got into the light infantry companT, vhere I think 2.- 
hare had the pleasure of standing both with himand Mr. Ife- 
Camp. With De Camp, certainly. Hie latter was brother 
of Miss De Camp, afterwards Mrs. Charles Eemble, an 
admirable actress in the same line at Farley, and in such 
characters as Beatrice and Zvcy Loddtt. She had a. beaa- 
tifiil figure, fine large dark eyes, and elevated features, fuUra 
of spirit tlian softness, but still capable of e:qiressiiig great 
tenderness. Her brother was nobody in comparison with 
her, though he was clever in his way, and more handsome. 
But it was a sort of efieminate beauty, which made him Jobk 
as if be ou^t to have been the sister, and she the brother. 
It was said of him, in a comprefaendTft^t'otl^fi^Kitfaf^'OuA 
he "Ailedia fopt, but there was fiiQ in Vua&di 
JSe third of these hiatrionic patriota, Itx.'i 
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of the best actors of his kind the stage erer saw. He ex^ 
oelled, not only in Torkshiremen, and other rustical comio 
• characters, but in parts of homelj tragedy, such as criminals 
of the lower order; whose conscious guilt he exhibited with . 
such a lively, truthful mixture of clownishness in the mode 
and intensity in the feeling, as made a startling and terrible 
nictnre of the secret passions to which all classes of men are 
liable.. - 

; Emery was also an amateur painter— -of landscape, I 
beliere, and of no mean repute. He was a man of a middle 
height, rather tall perhaps than otherwise, and with quiet| 
xespeotable manners; but with something of what is called a 
pudding face,' and an appearance x>n the whole not unlike a 
j;entleman farmer. You would not have supposed there was 
■0 much'emotion in him, though he had purpose, too, in hia 
look, and he died early. 

' I have been tempted to dilate somewhat on these gentle- 
men; for though I made no acquaintance with them privately, 
1 'was now banning to look with peculiar interest on the 
■ti^, to which I had already wished to be a contributor, and 
of which I was then becoming a critic. I had written, a 
tragedy, a comedy, and a iarce; and my Spring Garden 
friends had given me an introduction to their acquaintance^ 
Mr. Kelly, of the Opera House, with a view to having the 
ftzoe brought out by some manager with whom he was intimate. 
I remember lighting upon him at the door of his music-shop 
or saloon, at die comer of the lane in Pall Mall, where the 
Arcade now begins, and giving him my letter of introduction 
And my iarce at once. He had a quick, snappish, but not 
- iU^natured voice, and a flushed, handsome, and good-humoured ■ . .^ 

hobf with the hair about his ears. The look was a little 
rakish or so, but very agreeable. 

i Mr. Kelly was extremely courteous to me ; but what- he 
aaid of the farce, or did with it, I utterly forget Himself I 
shall never forget ; for as he was the first actor I ever beheld 
anywhere, so he was one of the first whom I saw on the stage. 
Aobar, indeed, he was none, except inasmuch as he was an 
acting singer, and not destitute of a certain spirit in every- 
thing he did.'^ Neither had he any particular power .aa a 
singer, or even a voice. He said it broke down while he was 
studying in Italy ; where, indeed, he had sung with applansei 
Tbe little, anappish tones I spoke of were very, manifest od 
^e stage .* be bad short arms^ aa if to malU^ VSmsedl^ and tk 



basty atep: and yet, notwithstanding thcae drawbaidtii'lie 
was heard with pleasure, for he had laste aad iMJing. tff 
was n delicate composer, as the nmsio in Blue Beard evinoet^ - 
and he selected so happily from other composers, aa to give 
rise to hifl friend Sheridan's banter, that he was an " impoitef '^ 
of musio and composer of wines " (for he once took to being & 
wine-m^hant). White in Ireland, during die early part cf 
hie career, he adapted a charming ur c^ Martini's to English 
words, whioh, under (lie title m "Oh, thon wert bom to 
-please me," he sang with }Sxb, Crouch to so much effect, that - 
iBot pnly was it always called for three timeo, but no play vn 
tBufi^red to be pck-fenued without iL It should be added, that 
.Mrs. CroDch was a lovely woman, aa well as a beautiful ■ 
ni^er, and that the two perfiifmers were in lore. I have 
heud them sing it myself, and do not wonder at the impraai- 
don it made on the susceptible hearts of the Irish. Twen^ 
years aiierwnrds, when Mrs. Grouch was no more, and while 
Kelly was eingii^ a duet in the same oountiy with Uadame 
Catahini, a man in the gallery cried out, " Mr. Kelly, will yoa 
be good enough to favour tia mUt.'Oh, thou wert bom to 
please me?'" The audience laughedj but the call went to 
the heart of the siuger, and probably came from that of Sie 
honest fellow who made it. The man may have gone to the 
play in his youth, with somebody whom he loved by hia aide, 
and heard two lovers, as happy as himself, sing what he now 
wished to hear again. 

Madame Catalani was also one of the singers I £ist re- 
member, I first heard her at an oratorio, where, happening 
to ait in a box right opposite to where she stood, the .leaping 
forth of her amazingly poweriul voice absolutely startled ruBi" 
Women's voices on the stage are apt to rise above all othter^ 
but Catalani'e seemed to delight in liying its strength with 
choruses and orchestras ; and the louder they became, the 
higher and more victorious she ascended. In fact, I believe 
she is known to have provoked and enjoyed this sort of. con- 
test. I suspect, however, that I did not hear her when tiie 
was at her best or sweetest. My recollection is, that with a 
great deal of taste nnd brilliancy, there was more force than 
feeling. She was a KomaA, with the regular Italian antelope 
&oe (if I may so call it) ; lat^ eyes, with a aenmtive el^ant 
nose, and hvely expression. 

. Mn,Biilui^oa also appeared to mBto\ua«tn0t«'^Ti£na«7i 
afgxecuiion than depth <rf feeUng. Sto «» » ^ VasaSfj, 
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with regular featuree, and may be seen drawn to the life, in a 
portrait in Mr. Hogarth*8 Memoirs of the Musical Drcona, 
where she is frigh^ully dressed in a cropped head of hair, 
and a waist tuck^ under her arms — the fashion of the day. 

Not so Grassini, a large but perfectly well-made as well as 
lovely woman, with black hair and ey&s, and her countenance 

' : as full of feeling as her divine contralto voice. Largeness, 
; ; or what is called fineness of person, was natural to her, and 

■^ ," : :-^id not hinder her from having a truly feminine appearance. 

S-^;^ V-^e was an actress as well as singer. She acted Proserpina 

*' -^-'^jiii Winter*8 beautiful opera, and might have remained in the 

i^^\«;^l^ecollection of any one who heard and beheld her, as an image 

^'<rif the goddess she represented. My friend, Vincent Novello, 

•saw the composer when thei first performance of the piece 

was over, stoop down (he was a very tall man) and kiss 

Mrs. Billington*8 hand for her singing in the character of 

Ceres. I wonder he did not take Grassini in his arms. She 

must have had a fine soul, and would have known how to 

* pardon him. But, perhaps he did. 

With Billington used to perform Braham, from whose 
wonderful remains of power in his old age we may judge 
what he must have been in his prime. I mean, with r^ajnl 
to voice; fi)r as to general manner and spirit, it is a curious 
fact that, except when he was in the act of singing, he used 
to be a remarkably insipid performer; and that it was not 
till he was growing elderly that he became the animated 
person we now see him. This, too, he did all on a sudden, 
to the amusement as well as astonishment of the beholders. 
When he sang, he was always animated. The probability is, 
that he had been bred up imder masters who were wholly 
tmtheatrical, and that something had occurred to set his 
natural spirit reflecting on the injustice they had done him; 
% though, for a reason which I shall give presently, the theatre, 
after all, was not the best field for his abilities. He had won- 
derful execution as well as force, and his voice could also be 
very sweet, though it was too apt to betray something of that 
nand tone which has been observed in Jews, and which is, 
perhaps, quite as much, or more, a habit in which they have 
been brought up than a consequence of organization. The 
same thing has been noticed in Americans ; and it might not 
be difficult to trace it to moral, and even to monied causes; 
thoee^ to ynt, that induce people to retreat inwardly upon them- 
selves; into a 8&i$e of their shrewdness and Tefio\:ccce&*^ and to 
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clap their^ finger id selT-coDgnttulation upon the organ dinni^ 
which it jdeaaea thran occosioDallj to intiinate bb ninch to i 
t^alander, not choodug to tnut it wholly to the mouth. 

' Perhi^ it yma in some measure the eatne kind of breediDg ' 
(I do not Bay it iq disrespect, but in rerercnce to matters St ■ . 
cMte, tar more discreditable to Christians than Jevra) wMA" 
indaced Hr. Braham to quit the Italian stage, and derotit - 
himself to his popular and not veiy refined style of braTura- ■ 
ringing on the English. It was what may be calltid the loud- 
and-ooft b^I& There was admirable execution ; bat the 
«z|ireBd(»i cooristed in being very sofl on the words love, 
peaet, &t., and tLen bursting into roars of triumph on the 
worda Ao^ tnir, and glory. To this pattern Mr. Braham 
composed many of the songs written for tim ; and the public ' 
vcre enclionted with a style which enabled thciu t« fancy that 
diey enjoyed the highest style of the art, while it required 
tmij the vulgarest of their perceptions. This renowned , 
vocaliat nerer did himself justice except in the compoaiticms 
cS Handel. When he stood in the concert-room or the 
oratorio, and opened his mouth with plain, heroic utterance !ii ,.' 
the migh^ straini of " Deeper and deeper still," or " Sound 
«n alarm," or, " Comfort ye my people," you f«lt indeed that 
yon had a great singer before you. His voice which too often 
sounded like a horn vulgBr, in the catchpenny lyrics of 
Tom Dibdin, now became a veritable trumpet of grandeur 
and exaltation; the tabernacle of his creed seemed to open 
before him in its most victorious days ; and you might have 
fended yourself in the presence of one of the sonii of Aaron, 
calling out to the host of the people from some platform occn- 
picd by their prophets. 

About the same time Pasta made her first appearance id 
England, and produced no sensation. She did not even seen! ' 
to attempt any. Her nature was so truthful, that, having as 
yet no acquirements to display, it would appear that she did , 
not pretend she had. She must either have been prematurely 
put forward by others, or, with an instinct of her future great- ■ 
neas, supposed that the instinct itself would be recognized^ 
When she came the second time, afU>r completing her studies^ 
she look rank at once as the greatest genius in her line which 
the Italian theatre in England had witnessed. She was a great 
tragic actress ; and her singing, in point of force, tenderness, 
'and exprearion, was equal to her acting. All noble pasaioua 
beloaged to her; and ier Tcry scorn Bccmei eopiStj ttiSd«i,te 
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it trampled only on what was mean. When she measured her 
enemy from head to foot, in Tancredi, jou really felt for tho 
ioian, at seeing him so reduced into nothingness. When she 
made her entrance on the stage, in the same character — ^which 
■he did right in front of the audience, midway between the 
jnde scenes, she waved forth her arms, and drew them quietly 
together again over her bosom, as if she sweetly, yet modestly, 
embraced the whole house. And when, in the part of Medea, 
she looked on the children she was about to kill, and teziderly 
parted their hair, and seemed to mingle her very eyes in JoT^ 
ingness wilih theirs, uttering, at the same time, notes <^:.<$q 
most wandering and des^niring sweetness, every gentle. eyf) 
pelted into tears. She wanted heijg^t, and.had somewluELt too 
much flesh ; but it seemed the. substance of the very health 
of her body, which was otherwise shapely. Her head and 
bust were <n the finest dasaical mould. An occasional rough-^ 
ness in her lower tones did but enrich them with passion, as 
people grow hoarse with excess of feeling ; and while her 
voice was in its prime, even a little incorrectness now and then 
In the notes would seem the consequence of a like boundless 
emotion ; but, latterly, it argued a failure of ear, and consoled 
the mechanical artists who had been mystified by her success. 
In every other respect, perfect truth, graced by idealism, was 
the secret of Pasta's greatness. She put trutii first always ; 
and, in so noble and sweet a mind, grace followed it as a natu- 
ral consequence. 

With the exception of Lablache, that wonderful barytone 
anger, full of might as well as mirth, in whom the same truth, 
accompanied in some respects by i^e same grace of feeling, 
suffered itself to be overlaid with comic fat (except when he 
^umed it into an heroic amplitude with drapdy), I remember 
no men on oiu: Italian stage equal to the >vomen. Women 
have carried the palm out and out, in acting, singing, and 
dancing. The .pleasurable seems more the foite of the sex ; 
find the opera liouBe is essentially a palace of pleasure, even in 
its tragedy. Bitterness there cannot but speak sweetly ; there 
is nonlarkness, and no poverty ; and every death is the death 
of the swan. When the men are sweet, they, either seem 
feeble, or, as in the case of Eubini, have execution without 
passion. Naldi was amusing ; Tramezzani was elegant ; Am- 
brogetti (whose great big calves seemed as if they ought to 
hiave savJBd him firom going into La Trappe) was a fine dash- 
iqg- i^jiiVfi^tative of Don Juan^ without, a iyoioe* But what 
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were these in point of impression on the public, compsied 
with tlte woman I have mentioned, or even with voluptnoia 
Fodor, with amiable Sontag, with charming Malibran (whom 
I never »aw), or with adorable Jenny Lind (whom, as an 
biahman would say, I have seen still less ; for not to see her 
Kipears to be a deprivation beyond all ordinary cojiceptions 
mmuucal loss and misfortune)? 

As to dancers, male daocers are almost alw^e gawhies, 
oompared with female. One forgets the names of the best of 
&ain ; bat jrho, that ever saw, has forgotten Heberle, or 
Cerito, or Tagliom 7 There was a great noise oncc ia France 
abont' the Yeatrises ; parUcularly old Yeetris ; but (with all 
dne lespeot to our gallant neighbours) I hare a suspicion that 
he took the Frenob in with the gravity and impostngness of hia 
twirls. There was an imperial demand about Yestris, likely 
to create for him a corresponding supply of admiratioo. The 
most popular dancers of whom I have a recollection, when I 
was yonng, were Deshayes, who was rather an elegant posture- 
msster than dancer, and Madame Farisot, who was very thin,, . 
and always smiling. I could have seen little dancing in thoas-. 
times, or I should have something to say of the Fresles, 
JDideloto, and others, who turned the heads of the Tannoutbs 
and Banymores of the day. Art, in all its bnmches, has 
ance grown more esteemed ; and I suspect that neither 
dancing nqr Ein^ng ever attained so much grace snd.be^utT' 
as they have done within the last twenty years. The.' Fsn- 
nellis and Facchierottia were a kind of monsters of execdtEon. 
There were tones, also, in their voices which, in all probfr-. 
bili^, were very touching. But, to judge from their printed, 
songs, their chief ezcelience lay in difficult and everlasting, 
. Tonlades. And we may guess, even now, from the prevailing 
chaiucter of French dancing, that difficulty was the great 
point of conquest with Yestris. There was no such graceful 
understandii^ between the playgoers and the performera, no ^ 
such implied recognition of the highest principles of emotioQ, 
as appears to be the case in the present day with the Taglionis 
and Jenny Liuds. 

To return to the English boards, — the first actor whom I. 
remember seeing upon them was excellent Jack Bannister, 
He was a haudeome specimen of the best kind of Englishman, 
— -jovial, manly, good-humoured, unaffected, with a great deal 
of whim and drollery, but never passing the Vnmda o[ th» d&- 
ocovob; aad wbea be bad made youlanf^^wax&'j aawsm!^ 
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jeoman or seaman in a comcdj, he could bring tLe tears into 
yonr ejcs for some honest sufferer in an afterpiece. He gave 
you the idea of a good fellow, — ^a worthy household humourist, 
-^whom it would be both pleasant and profitable to live with; 
- and this was his real character. He had a taste for pictures, 
and settled do^vn into a good English gout and the love of his 
family. I saw him one day hobbling with a stick in Gower - --^^ 
Street, where he lived, and the same evening performing"^ 
part either of the young squire, Tony Lumpkin, in She StoiOfM 
.- jto Conquer J or of Acres, in the C!omedy of the BiwUSj I foige^ . 

ivhich; but in either character he would be young to the last. 

' Next day he would perform the old father, the Brazier, in 

' Gpfanan^s sentimental comedy, John Bull; and everybody 

would see that it was a father indeed who was suffering. 

This could not be said of Fawcett in the same character, 

~ who roared like Bull, but did not feel like John. He was 

affecting, too, in his way ; but it was afler the fashion of a 

. great noisy boy, whom you cannot help pitying for his tears, 

; • tiioiigh you despise him for his vulgarity. Fawcett had a 

harsh, brazen face, and a voice like a knife-grinder*s wheeL 

He was all pertness^ coarseness, and effrontery, but with a 

great deal of comic force ; and whenever he came trotting on 

to the stage (for such was his walk) and pouring forth hia 

harsh, rapid words, with his nose in the air, and a facetious 

grind in his throat, the audience were prepared for a merry 

evening. 

Munden was a comedian famous for the variety and sig- 
nificance of his grimaces, and for making something out of 
nothing by a certain intensity of contemplation. Lamb, with 
' ^quisite wit, described him in one sentence, by saying, that 
. Munden " beheld a leg of mutton in its quiddity." If he laid ' 
an emphasis on the word " Holbom," or "button," he did it 
..in Buch a manner that you thought there was more in " Hoi- 
bom," or " button," than it ever before entered into your 
head to conceive. I have seen him, while plajing the part of 
a vagabond loiterer about inn-doors, look at, and gradually 
approach, a pot of ale on a table from a distance, for ten 
minutes together, while he kept the house in roars of laughter 
by the intense idea which he dumbly conveyed of its contente, 
and the no less intense manifestation of his cautious but in- 
^exihle resolution to drink it. So, in acting the part of a 
credulous old antiqaBTyj on whom an oVd \>eaN«t \& "^Vi&fid for 
tAe ^' hat of William Tell," he Tevereiit\y TgivA iik^^ia^^Ti\M^^ 






head, and then solemnly walked to and bo wi& sooli nea^' - 
cea^ve sense of the glory witli vrbich he was crowned, suca.ft 
weight of reflected heroism, and accumulatioti of Tell's wholB 
history on tliat single representativQ culminating point, ele- '.. 
gantly halting every now and then to put Imnsett in the atti- ' 
tude of one drawing a bow, that the spectators could hardly 
have been astonished had they aem his hair stand oa end, and'^ 
carry the hat aloft with it. But I must not suffer myaelf to- 
be led into these details. 

Lewis wna a comedian of the rarest order, for he combined 
whimsicality with elegance, and levity with heart. He wns 
the fop, the lounger, t£e flatterer, the rattlebrain, the sower of 
wild oats; and in' all he was ^e gentleman. He looked on 
the stage what he was ofT it, the companion of wits and men 
of quality. It is pleasant lo know that he was a descendant 
of Erasmus Lewis, the secretary of Lord Oxford, and friend 
of Pope and Swift. He was airiness personified, lie had a 
light person, Ught features, a light voice, a smile that showed 
the teeth, with good-humoui ed eyes; and a genial levity per- 
vaded his action, to the very tips of his delicatcty-glxived 
fingers. He drew on his glove like a gentleman, and thai 
darted his fingers at the ribs of the character he was talking 
with, in a way that carried with it whatever was su^estivet 
and Hparkliog, and amuung. When he died, they put up 'a 
classical Latin inscription to his memory, about ehgantim and 
hpores (whims and graces) ; and you felt that no man better 
deserved it. He had a right to be recorded as the typeof aiiy 
genteel comedy. 

EllistoQ was weightier both in manner and person ; and ho 
was a tragedian as well as comedian. N^ot a great tragedian,- - 
though able to make a serious and aSectdng impression; and 
when I say weightier in comedy than Lewis, I do not mean. 
heavy ; but ihat he had greater bodily substance and force. . 
In Sir Harry VVildair, for instance, he looked more like.^e >.; 
man who could bear rakery and debauch. The engraved 
portrait of bim in a coat bordered 'with ftur is vei^ like. He - 
had dry as well as genial humour, was on admirable represen- 
tative of the triple hero in Three and the Deuce, of Charles: 
Surface, Don Felix, the Duke in the Hdnetpiwon, and.tMf all. 
gallant and gay lovers of a robust order, not omitting the most 
cordial. Indited, he M-as the most genuine lover that I ever 
asw on the stage. Jt'o man approadi^ a YiomBii aa"^ fta^^ — 
wicb BoSaUeriug a inixturo of revereace »-* ~~™— -«<v 
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"tloseneBS without insolence, and snch a trembling enetqj in 
his words. His utterance of the single word '^ charming" 

was a volume of rapturous fervour. I speak, of coome, onrr V 

of his better days. Latterly, he grew flustered wiCh impra- >^ 

lience and misfortune ; and from the accounts I have heard of . "v 

l^B acting, nobody who had not seen him before could havja ^> 

guessed what sort of man he had been. Elliston, ISki ikwUi^ ^ r^ 

went up<xi the stage with advantages of training and connei^ - ; -,~^ 

V jions, He was nephew of Dr. Elhston, master of oHJe of.-tf^: ■ f^ 
. ^^^' coll^^ at Cambridge : and he was educated at Saint T'flol^s 

„■:.:■ -^ IBCbool. . ': 

J-vv" ^ ' These are the actors of those days. whom I recollect witli , ., 
.■ -y l3he greatest pleasure. I include Fawcett, because he was 
;!' „' id^tified with some of the most laughable characters in ■ 
&ree. 

To touch on some others. Listen was renowned for an 

.. ., exquiffltely ridiculous face and manner, rich with half-con- 

': - Bcious, hdif-unconscious absurdity. The whole piece becanie 

' X^fontzedl the moment he appeared. People longed for hiis 

coming back, in order that they might dote on hid bilj, 

mantling &ce, and laugh with him and at him. 

Mathews was a genius in mimicry, a facsimile in mind as 
well as manner; and he was a capital Sir Fretful Plagiary. 
It was a sight to see him looking wretchedly happy at hia 
victimi^ers, and digging deeper and deeper into his morti- 
fication at every fresh button of his coat that he buttoned 
up. 

Dowton was perfect in such characters as Colonel Oldboy 
and Sir Anthony Absolute. His anger was no petty irrita- v 

bility, but the boiling of a rich blood, and of a will otherwise .:} 

■■■-- geniaL He was also by far the best Falstaffl -^ 

- 'Cooke, a square-faced, hook-nosed, wide-mouthed, malig- 
nantly smiling man, was intelligent and peremptory, and a 
hard hitter: be seized and strongly kept yoiu: attention; but 
he was never pleasant. He was too entirely the satirist, the ' - 

hypocrite, and the villain. He loved too fondly his own 
Caustic and rascally words; so that his voice, which was 
otherwise harsh, was in the habit of melting and dying a'way 
inwardly in the secret satisfaction of its smiling malignity. 
As to his vaunted tragedy, it was a mere reductipn of Shak- 
speare's poetry into indignant prose. "ReYvcmXai ^^^tj cha-* : 

Jjoctier to its worst qualities; and bad ixo ideaJasca^ tiq ^SS^At 
tiojjs, no verse. 
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Kemble wai a god comp&rcd witli Cooke, as fir u the i jed 

was concerned; tbougli, on the other hand, I never cabU 
admire Eemble es it was the &shioa to do. Ue was too 
artificial, too formal, too critically and deliberately consdoiu. 
Nor do I thiok that he had aaj genius whatsoever. Hit 
power was all stadied acquirement. It was this, indeed, b^ 
the help of his stem Boman aspect, that made the critioi like 
bun. It presented, in a noble shape, the likenees of their own 
oapaJnlides. 

Want of genios coold not be imputed to his siater, Mrs.' 
SiddoDB. I did not see her, I believe, in her best days ; but 
■he moat always have been a. somewhat masculine beauty ; 
' ' and she had no love in her, apart from other passions. She 
was a mlBtress, however, of lof^, of queenly, and of appalling 
tragic effect. Nevertheless, I could not but think that some^ 
thing of too much art was apparent even in Mrs. Biddoiu; 
and she failed, I think, in the hiKbest points -of refinement- ' 
When she smelt the blood oo her hand, for initano^ id--'k 
Macbeth, in the scene where she walked in her sleep, abftmHS^ 'v:f 
a face of ordinary disgust, as though the odour were offtosnS' ' '' 
to the senses, not appalling to the mind. ■'■ - 

Charles Kemble, who hod an ideal face and figure, was the 
nearest approach I ever saw to Shakspeare'a gentlemen, and 
to heroes of romance. He also made an cxcelteot Cassio, 
But with the exception of Mrs, Siddons, who was declining; 
ail the reigning school of tragedy had retrograded rather thw£ 
otherwise, towards the time that preceded Garrick; and the 
consequence was, thut when Keau brought back nature aoj - 
impulse, be put an end to it at once, as Garrick had put aa 
end to Qoin. ' 

In comedy nature had never been wanting; and there waa - 
one oomic actress, who was nature herself in one of her mort - 
genial forms. This was Mrs. Jordan; who, though she was 
neither beautiful, nor handsome, nor even pretty, nor accom- 
plished, nor " a lady," nor anything conventional or commetl 
Jinit whatsoever, yet was so pleasant, so cordial, so natural, 
so full of spiriia, so healthily constituted in mind and body, 
had such a shapely leg withal, so charming a voice, and such 
a happy and happy-making expression of countenance, that 
she appeared somethiug superior to al! those requirements of 
acoeptabilitj', and to hold a patent from nature herself for our 
de/^t and good opinion. It is credita.b\e to ft^a ^wSia^ «1 
aaciety ia general, that allowances are roaAe fot \!ae ^em^*- 
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- tions to which the stage exposes the sex; and in Mrs. Jor- 
dan's case these were not diminished by a sense of the like 
oonsideration due to j>rincel7 restrictions, and to the manifest 
domestic dispositions of more parties than one. But she 
made even I^Iethcdists love her. A touching story is told of 
her apologizing to a poor man of that persuasion for having 
relieved him. He had asked her name;, and she expressed » 

. hope that he would not feel offended when the name was Jtold 
him. On hearing it, the honest Methodist (he could jaot 
have been one on boara the hoy) shed tears of pity and ndrm- 

- ration, and trusted that he could not do wrong in b^;g^i])g. a 
: blessing on her head. ..-^, r, -.! 

... (Serious Reviewer^ interrupting. But, my.good^. suppose . \::. 
some of your female readers should take it into their heads to 
be Mrs. Jordan ? _ ^ \ 

- . .Author. Oh, my good sir, don^t be alarmed. My ftonale f: 

readers are not persons to be so much afraid for, as you seem 
to think yours are. The stage itself has taught them laige 
measures both of charity and discernment. They have not 
been so locked up in restraint, as to burst out of boimds the 
moment they see a door open for consideration.) 

Mrs. Jordan was inimitable in exemplifying the conse- 
quences of too much restraint in 'ill-educated Country Girls, 
in Komps, in Hoydens, and in Wards on whom the mercenary 
have designs. She wore a bib and tucker, and pinafore, 
with a bouncing propriety, fit to make the boldest spectator 
alarmed at the idea of bringing such a household responsi- 
bility on his shoulders. To see her when thus attired shed 
blubbering tears for some disappointment, and eat all the 
while a great thick slice of bread and butter, weeping, and 
., pooaning, and munching, and eyeing at every bite the part 
. she meant to bite next, was a lesson against will and appetite 
worth a hundred sermons of our friends on board the hoy; 
and, on the other hand, they could assuredly have done and 
said nothing at all calculated to make such an impression in 
favour of amiableness as she did, when she acted in gentle, 
generous, and confiding characters. The way in which she 
would take a friend by the cheek and kiss her, or make up a 
quarrel with a lover, or coax a guardian into good-humour, 
or sing (without accompaniment) the song of '* Since then 
Tm doomed/* or ''In the dead of the night," trusting, as, 
she had a right to do, and as the house V\^e^ V^t \a &^ tn 
^e sole effect of ier 8weet| meUow, and ^oVm^^ov^ftr-J&ia \ 
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reader will pardon me, but tears of pleasure and regret coma 

into my eyes M the recollection, as if she perionificd what- 
soever was liappy At that period of life, and wkich has gou. 
like herself. The very eouud of the Jittle familiar word hM 
from her lips (the abSreviatioii of husband), as she packed 
it closer, as it were, in the utterance, and pouted it up with 
fondness in the man's face, taking him at the eanie time bj 
the chin, was a whole concentrated world of the power ot ' 

That is a pleasant time of life, the playgoing- time in. ;> 
jonth, when the coacli ia packed full to go to the theatre, and S"' 
brothers and Bisters, parents and lovera (none of whom, ir. 
perhe^,' go very often) are all wafted together in a flurry of : 
expectation; when the only wish as they go (uxcept with the 
lovers) is to go as fast as possible, and no sound is no delightfnl . 
aa the cry of " Bill of the Play ; " when the smell of links in 
tiie darkest and muddiest winter's night is charming; and 
the steps of the coach are let down ; and a roar of hoatao - 
voices round the door, and mud-shine on the pavement, are 
accompanied with the sight of the warm-looking lobby which 
is about to be entered; and they enter, and pay, and ascend 
the pleasant stairs, and begin to hear the silence of the house, 
perhaps the first jingle of the music; and the box is entered 
amidst some little awkwardness in descending to their places, 
and being looked at; and at length they sit, and are become 
used to by their neighbours, and shawls and smiles are 
adjusted, and the play-bill is handed round or pinned to the 
cushion, and the gods are a little noi^, and the music veri- 
tably commences, and at length the curtain is drawn up, and 
de first delighd'ul syllables are heard; — " r 

"Ah I my dear Charles, when did you aee the lovely 

" Oh ! my dear Sir George, talk not to me of Olivia. The 
cruel guardian," &o. 

Anon the favourite of the party makes hia appearance, and 
then they are quite happy; and next day, besides his own 
merits, the points of the dialogue are attributed to him as if 
he were their inventor. It is not Sir Harry, or old Dornton, 
or Dubater, who said this or that; but " Lewis," " Munden," . 
or " Keeley." They seem to think the wit really originated 
wilh the man who uttered it eo delightfully. 

Critical playgoing ia very inferior in. ita ftcjo^ToieifcaWftsia. 
It mast q£ aecpissity blame as well BS -jtaiaft-, ■ft''(«RtiTOR.'i &&.- 
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ccdt to pleaae ; it is tempted to prove its own iner&a, instead 
of those of its entertainers; and the enjoyments of aelf-loyey 
besides, perhaps, being ill-founded, and subjecting it to. the 
Uame which it bestows, are soriy substitutes, at tibe best, for 
hearty delight in others. Never, after I had taken critical 
pen in hand, did I pass the thoroughly delightful evenings at 
the playhouse which I had done when I went only to laugh 
or be moved. I had the pleasure, it is true, of praising those 
whom I admired;, but the retributive imeasiness of .the very 
pleasure of blaming attended it ; the consciojosiiess of self, 

.. which on all occasions except loving ones contains a bitter 

- in its sweet, put its sorry obstacle in the way of an unem* 

bariassed delight; and I found ike days flown when I 

retained none but tlie good passages of plays and performers, 

. • snd :when I used to cany to my old school-fellows rapturous 
iuscounts of the farces of Colman, and the good-natured come- 
dies of O'Keefe. 

r speak of my own feelings, and at a particular time of life : 
■but forty or fifty years ago people of all times of life were 
tnuch greater playgoers than they are now. They dined 
earlier, they had not so many newspapers, clubs, and piano- 
fortes ; the French Revolution only tended at first to endear 
the nation to its own habits; it had not yet opened a thousand 
new channels of thought and interest; nor had railroads con- 
spired to carry people, bodily as well as mentally, into as 
many analogous directions. Everything was more concen- 
trate, and the various classes of society ^It a greater concern 
in the same amusements. Nobility, gentry, citizens, princes, 
^^-^-all were frequenters of theatres, and even more or less 
acquainted personally with the performers. Nobility inter- 
married with them; gentry, and citizens too, wrote for them; 
princes conversed and lived with them. Sheridan, and other 
members of Parliament, were managers as well as dramatists. 
It was Lords Derby, Craven, and Thurlow that sought wives 
on the stage. Two of the most popular minor dramatists 
were Cobb, a clerk in the India Hpuse, and Birch, the 
pastrycook. If Mrs. Jordan lived with the Duke of Clarence 
(William iV.) as his mistress, nobody doubts that she was as 
faithful to him as a wijfe. His brother, the Prince of Wales 
(Greorge the Fourth), besides his intimacy with Sheridan and 
t/je younger Colmnn, and to say notbing oi "NLra. 'SLoVAtuEsoni) 

iook a pJeasare in conversing with Kem\Ae, axi^ 'w^ ^^ ^x- 

^sl patron ofO'Keefe and of Kelly- Tlcie TSjesoVArs, ^xi^krA, 
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as Garrick had been, were received everywhere among the trvly 
best circles ; that is to say, where intelligence vras combined 
with high breeding; and they deserved it : for whatever 
difference of opinion may be entertained as to the amount of 
genius in the &mily, nobody who recollects them will dispute 
that they were a remarkable race, dignified and elegant in 
numners, with intellectual tendencies, and in point of. aspect ' 
very like what has been called " Grod Almighty's nobility.** 

I remember once standing behind John Kemble and a . ' 
noble lord at a sale. It was the celebrated book sale of the 
Duke of Roxburgh; and by the same token I recollecjt ; 
another person that was present, of whom more by-and-by. ' - 
The player and the nobleman were conversing, the former in 
his high, dignified tones, the latter in a voice which I heard 
but indistinctly. Presently, the actor turned his noble profile to 
his interlocutor, and on his moving it back again, the man of 
quality turned his. What a difierence ! and what a voice I 
Kemble's voice was hone of the best ; but, like his profile, it 
was nobleness itself compared with that of the noble lord. I 
had taken his lordship for a young man, by the trim cut of 
his body and of his clothes, the " fidl in" of his back, and the 
smart way in which he had stuck his hat on the top of his 
head; but when I saw his profile and heard his voice, I 
seemed to have before me a premature old one. His mouth 
seemed toothless; his voice was a hasty mumble. Without 
being aquiline, the face had the appearance of being what 
may be called an old '* nose-and-mouth face." The sudden- 
ness with which it spoke added to the surprise. It was like 
a flash of decr^itude on the top of a young body. * 

This was the sale at which the imique copy of Boccaccio 
fetched a thousand and four hundred pounds. It was bought 
by the Marquis of Blandford (the late Duke of Marlborough) 
in competition with Earl Spencer, who conferred with his son. 
Lord Althorp, and gave it up. So at least I understand, for 
I was not aware of the conference, or of the presence of Lord 
Althorp (aflerwards minister, and late Earl Spencer). I 
remember his father well at the sale, and how he sat at the 
farther end of the auctioneer's table, with an air of intelligent 
indijOTerence, leaning his head on his hand so as to push up 
the hat a little from off it. I beheld with pleasure in his 
person the pupil of Sir William Jones and brother of GQle- 
ridge's Duchess of Devomhire, It was cuxio'u&) wA ws«cc^^ 
pleasant^ to see two Spencers thus bidding agao^osXi oika «QR?0DR5t> 
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eren though the bone of contentian was a book; and 4ihe ghosl 
of their illustrious kinsman, the author of the Faerie Qiueenep 
might have been gratified to see what book it wa^ mid how 
high the prices of old folios had risen. What satisfaction the 
Marquis got out of his victory I cannot saj. The Earl, who, 
I believe, was a genuine lover of books, could go home and 
reconcile himself to his defeat by reading the wotk in a 
chenper edition. 

, I' shaH- have occasion to speak of Mr. Kemble again pre> 
sently, and of subsequent actors by-and-bj. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ESSAYS IN OBITIOISM. 



I HAD not been as misdirected in the study of prose as in that 
of poetry. It was many years before I discovered what was 

. requisite in the latter. In the former, the very commonplaces 
of the schoolmaster tended to put me in the right paUi, for 
(as I have already intimated) he found the Spectator in vogue, 
and this became our standard of prose writing. 

It is true (as I have also mentioned) that in consequence of 
the way in which we were taught to use them by the school- * 
master, I had become far more disgusted than delighted with 
the charming papers of Addison, and with the exaction of 
moral observations on a given subject. But the seed was 
sown, to ripen imder pleasanter circumstances ; and my 
father, with his usual good-natured impulse, making nie a 
present one day of a set of the British classics, which attracted 
my eyes on the shelves of Harley, the bookseller in Cavendish 
Street, the tenderness with which I had come to regard all 
my school recollections, and the acquaintance which I, now 

'■: made for the first time with the lively papers of the Can- 
noiaeeury gave me an entirely fresh and delightful sense of the 
merits of essay- writing. I began to think that when Boyer 
. crumpled up and chucked away my " themes" in a passion, 
he had not done justice to the honest weariness of my anti- 
formalities, and to their occasional evidences of something 
better. 
7'£e coDsequence was a deligh.te& i^enx^^ ^t ^3;^ ^Kole set 

of classica (for I have ever been a " g\u\.u>Ti oi \>wJisa''^^\ «A 
^J^ wws foUow^ by mj first proae e»dwJQ\M» m^«sr«» * 
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pi^en called tlie Traveller, which appeared in the ereninff 
paper of that name [long since incorporated with the OU>be^ 
niuier the wgnaturq of " llr. Town, junior, Critic and Cenaor^ 
gmern]" — the senior Mr. Town, with the same titlpB, titlii^ 
ao less s person than my friend of tlie Connotssnr, witfe ■ '.f. - 
whom I thus had the boldness to fraiernize. I offered 4t-.-,t 
them with fear and trembling to the editor of the Traveller, r*^^'m 
Mr. Qnin, and was nBtonished at the gaiety with wliieh he',-"^?! 
accepted them. What astonished me more was a perquiail 
of five or NX copies of the paper, which I enjoyi ' 
Saturdt^ whea vnj essays appeared, and with whic] 
to reissae from Bolt Court in a otate of transport. _I had 
- been told, but could not easily conceive, that the ei.litor of » 
new erening paper would be happy to fill up his finges with 
■ny decent writing ; but Mr. Quin praised me besides ; and T 
could not behold the long columns of type, written by myself 
in a public paper, ivithout thinking there must be some 
merit in them, besides that of being a stop-gap. 

Luckily, the essays were little read ; they were not at all 
noticed in public; and I thus escaped the perils cif .anniher 
premature laudation for my juvenility. I was not led to 
lepoae on the final merits either of my prototype or his 
imitator. The Connoisseur, nevertheless, gave me all the 
transports of a first love. His citizen at Vauichall, who says, 
at every mouthful of beef, " There goes twopence;" and the 
creed of his unbeliever, who " believes in all unbelief," com- 
peted for a long t^me in my mind with the humour of Gold- 
smith. I was also greatly delighted with the singular 
acconnt of himself, in the dual number, with which he con-' 
eludes hia work, shadowing forth the two authors of it in one^ 
penon: — 

"Mr. Town" (wys he) "i< a fair, UacV, niiddle-»ized, very ihort 
penon. He wean hi< own hair, and a periwig. He ii about thirtjr . 
jtgrt Of age, and not more than fonr-and-twenly. He is a atudentof 
the lav and a bachelor of phytic. He wu bred at the UniTenity of 
OzTordi where, hk^iag taken no leu thin three degrees, he looka 
down on many learned prof^aors as bis in&noni yet, having been 
there but titue longer than to take the Srst degree of bachelor ot 
aiti^ it has more than once happened that tlie censor-general of all 
England baa been reprimanded by the censor of his collt^ fi>r 
u^ecting- to furnish the nioal essay, or (in the collegiate phrase) 
the theme of tbe week." 

Rvbablf^ these associatioiis with achooY-terB«,»Sii^'^'iti * 
jareaiJe time of ]ife, gave me an sA^taowi ViiAB^ %« *5ft» 
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Connoitteur* The twofold author, which he thns deicribef 
himieH*, cousiBtcd of Bonnell Thornton, aflcrwardt the trans- 
lator of Plautuif and Colman, the dnunf^ist, author of the 
Jealaut Wife, and translator of Terence. Golman wa« the 
'' very short person *' of four-and-twenty, and Thornton was 
the bachelor of physic, though he never practised. The 
humour of these writers, compared with Groldsmith's, was 
caricature, and not deep; they had no pretensions to the 
genius of the Vicar of Wakefield: but they possessed great 
animld spirits, which are a sort of merit in this climate;, and 
(his was another claim on my regard. The name of Bonnell 
Thornton (whom I had taken to be the sole author of the 
Ckmnoi$8ettr)vmB for a longtime, with me, another term for 
animal spirits, humour, and wit I then discovered that 
tbere wu more Bm«rtne« in him than d<»>th: and bad I 
Imown that he and Colman had ridictded the odes of Gray, 
I should, perhapR, have made the discovery sooner ; though I 
was by no means inclined to confound parody with disrespect 
But the poetry of Gray had been one of my first loves; and 
I could OS soon have thought of friendship or of the grave 
with levity, as of the fiicnd of West, and the author of the 
JElegif and the Bard, 

An amusing story is told of Thornton, which may show 
the quick and ingenious, but, perhaps, not yerj. feeling turn 
of his mind. It is said that he was once discovered by his 
father sitting in a box at the theatre, when he ought to have 
been in his rooms at college. The old gentleman addressing 
him accordingly, that youngster.tumed in pretended amaze- . 
nent to the people about him, and said, '^ Smoke old wigsby, 
who takes me for his son." Thornton, senior, upon this, 
indignantly hastens out of the box, with the manifest inten- 
tion of setting off for Oxford, and finding the rooms vacant. 
Thornton, junior, takes double post-horses, and is there 
bdbre him, quietly sitting in his chair. He rises from it on 
his father*s appearance, and cries, ** Ah 1 dear sir, is it you ? 
To what am I indebted for this imexpectcd pleasure ? " 

Goldsmith enchanted me. I knew no end of repeating 

passages out of the Essays and the Citizen of the World^^ 

ittch aa the account of the Club, with its Babel of talk ; of 

Beau TibbSi with his dinner of ox-cheek which '* his graoe 

mu so fond of; " and of the woodetv-la^^^ed sailor, who 

t^^gMided tboao tlmt were lucky «no\ig)a U> Wi^ V)ci^ ^N«fB^ 

^^^ oS'* on board king's abipe (wWdix eti\WUA «aKo^ v^ * 
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penny a day), ns being " born with golden spocms in thdr 
mouths." Then there was his correct, sweet s^le; the 
village-painting in his poems ; the Retaliation^ which, thotigli 
on an iirtificial subject, seemed to m§ (as it yet eeems) a still 
more genuine effusion; and, above all, the Vicar of Wakefield 
— with Burchell, whom I adored ; and Moses, whom I would 
rather iiave been cheated with, than prosper; and the Vicar ^ 

himself in his cassock, now presenting his '* Treatise against . Vi-v I' 
Polygamy " (in the family picture) to his wife, habited a« ' 
Venus; and now distracted for the loss of his daughter Olivia, 
tyho is seduced by the villanous squire, I knew not whether! 
to laugh at him, or cry with him most. 
- These, with Fielding and Smollett, Voltaire, Charlotte 
Smith, Bage, Mrs. Eadcliffe, and Augustus La Fontaine, 
were iny fiivourite prose authors. I had subscribed, while at 
ischoo], to the famous circulating library in Leadcnhall Street, 
and' X have continued to be such a glutton of novels ever 
since, that, except where they repel me in the outset with 
- excessive wordiness, I can read their three-volume enormities 
to this day without skipping a syllable; though I guess pretty 
nearly all that is going to happen, from the mysterious gen- 
tleman who opens the work in the dress of a particular cen- 
tury, down to the distribution of punishments and the drying 
up of tears in the last chapter. I think the authors wonder- 
fully clever people, particularly those who write most; and I 
should like tiie most contemptuous of their critics to try their 
hands at doing something half as engaging. 

Should any chance observer of these pages (for I look upon 
my customary perusers as people of deeper insight) pro- 
nou)ice such a course of reading frivolous, he will be exaspe- 
rated to hear that, had it not been for reverence to opinion, 
I should have been much inclined at that age (as, indeed, I 
am still), to pronounce the reading of far graver works frivo- 
lous ; history, for one. I read every history that came in my 
way, and could not help liking good old Herodotus, ditto 
Villani, picturesque, festive Froissart, and accurate and most 
entertaining, though artificial, Gibbon. But the contra<^ic- 
tions of historians in general, their assumption of a dignity 
for which I saW no particular grounds, their unphilosophic 
and ridiculous avoidance (on that score) of personal anecdote, 
and, above all, the narrow-minded and time-serving con- 
finement of their subjects to wars and party-governxxvorLt. (Jot 
there are time-servings, as there aie {as!bioii&^ ^^\.\ft&\. i^x 
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centuries), insdnctively repelled me. I felt, though I did not 
know, till Fielding told me, that there was more truth in the 
yerisimilitudes of fiction than in the assumptions of history ; 
and I rejoiced over the story told of Sir Walter Raleigh, who, 
on receiving I forget how many different accounts of an incident 
that occurred under his own windows, laughed at the idea of 
his writing a History of the World, ^ ^ 

[, But the writer who made the greatest impression on* tAe 

■ - was Voltaire. I did not read French at that time, T)Qt I fell ^^^ 

• f" in with the best translation of some of his miscellaneouk ■■ .-^^ 

i works; and I found in him not only the original of iniidBi 

V^. which I had admired in the style and pleasantry of 'iriy' 

. . &vourite native authors, Goldsmith in particular (who adored 
him), but the most formidable antagonist of absurdities which 
1/ the world had seen; a discloser of lights the most overwhelm- 

ing, in flashes of wit ; a destroyer of the strongholds of super- 
! stition, that were never to be built up again, let the hour 

of renovation seem to look forth again as it might. I was 
; "^^ transported with the gay courage and unquestionable huma- 

'.. :.'■ nity of this extraordinary person, and I soon caught the tone 

of his cunning implications and provoking turns. He did 
I not frighten me. I never felt for a moment, young as I was, j 

K and Christianly brought up, that true religion would suffer 

t at his hands. On the contrary, I had been bred up (in 

my home circle) to look for reforms in religion: I had been 
led to desire the best and gentlest form of it, unattended with 
threats and horrors: and if the school orthodoxy did not 
fv countenance such expectixtions, it took no pains to discounte- 

i nance them. I had privately accustomed myself, of my own 

furthier motion, to doubt and to reject every doctrine, and 
every statement of facts, that went counter to the plainest *> 

precepts of love, and to the final happiness of all the creatures 
of God. I could never see, otherwise, what Christianity 
could mean, that was not meant by a hundred inferior reli- 
gions ; nor could I think it right and holy to accept of the 
greatest hopes, apart from that universality — Fiat jtiatitUij 
mat ccehim, I was prepared to give up heaven itself (as fitr 
as it is possible for human hope to do so) rather than that 
anything so unheavenly as a single exclusion from it should 
exist. Therefore, to me, Voltaire was a putter down of a 
great deal that was wrong, but of nothing that was right. 
I did not take him for a builder*, ne\\\i^t ^"i 1 iael that 
ie knew much of the sanctuary wlAcVi waa mc\o^ft^ Sxl ^viV^ 
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he pulled down. He fonud a bea^of rabbish preten^ngli^ 
be the shrine itaeli) and he net abont denying it* pretenuoak 
and abating it «s a nutaance, wiHiont kndwiog, or conmderinK 
(at least I thought so) what there remained of beauty and- 
dnrability, to be. discloaed on its demolition. I fonght tot 
Mm, tboi and afterwaida, irit^ those who challenged me to' - 
die combftt; and I was &r some tiilie driven to take myself 
fbr a Deist in the most ordinary sense of the word, till I hsd 
learned to know what a Christian truly was, and go Arrived 
at ojnnionB on religiotu matters in general which I shall . 
notice at the conclasion of these volumes. 

It is a curious oircnmstance respecting the books of Yol- 
tsire — the greatest writer upon the whole that France' iiaM — 
produoed, and undoubtedly the greatest name in the eighte^Uli 
ceatniy — that to this moment they are &r leaa known ii| 
England than talked of; so much so, that, with the excepdoa 
of a few educated circles, chiefly of the upper class, and ex- 
clumvely among the men even in those, he has not only bea»_ ' 
hardly read at all, even by such as have talked of him widi ' 
admiration, or loaded him with reproach, but the portions of 
Ills writings tliat have had the greatest effect on the world are 
the least blown among readers the most popularly acquainted 
widi him. The reasons of this remarkable ignorance respect- 
ing so great a neighbour — one of the movers of the worid, 
and an especial admirer of England — are to be found, first,' in 
die exclusive and timid spirit, under the guise of strength, 
which came up with the accession of George the Third; 
second, aa a consequence of this spirit, a studious ignoring til 
tfie Frenchman in almost all places of education, the colleges 
and foundations in particular ; third, the anti-G^llican spirit 
which followed and exasperated the prejudice against the 
French Bevolution; and fourth, the very translation and 
popularity of two of his novels, the Candide and Zadig, 
which, though by no means among his finest pTodncdons, 
had yet enough wit and peculiarity to be accepted as sufficing 
specimens of him, even by his adnurers. Unfortunately one 
(^ these, the Candide, contained some of his most licentious 
- and even revolting writing. This enabled his enemies to 
adduce it as a sufGciog specimen on their own side of the 
question; and the idea of him which they succeeded in im- 
poong upon the English community in general via& tlmlt ^ 
a mere irreligious scoffer, who was oppojc^ to ^Ner^ikcaii^ 
good Mod aerJous, and who did but mmg\& a 'tittXft irwAwjft 
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wit with an abtmdance of T«satioiiB, hard-hearted, and dis-^ 
gusting effrontery. 

- There is, it is true, a version, purporting to be that of hia 
whole works, by Smollett, Thomas Franklin, and others, 
which is understood to have been what is Called a bookseUer^a 
^ job; but I never met with it exoecpt in an oldeatalogae; 
aiod I brieve it was so dull and bad, that Toaders insiinofeive^ 
leooiled from it as an incredible reprosentation of anything 
lively. The probability is, that Smollett only lent his name'; 

. and .Franklin .'himself may have done as little^ thou^ i<be 
''translator of Sophocles" (as he: atyled'himself) -wasrwdl 
enough qualified to miisepresentanyJkind of gehiua. .: -t ^ ' 
■'■:■ Be this as it may, I have hard^ ever met, even in literary 
circles, with persons who knew^ anything of Voltaire, except 
-through the medium of these two novels, and of later school 
editions of his two histories of Charles the Twelfth and Peter 
the. Cheat: books which teachers of all sorts in his own 
countiy have been gradually compelled to admit into their 
courses of. reading by national pride and the imperative 
growth of opinion. Voltaire is one of the three great tragic 
writers of France, and excels in pathos; yet not one Fnglish-* 
man in a thousand knows a syllable of his tragedies, or would 

- do anything but stare to hear of his pathos. Voltaire inducted 
his countrymen into a knowledge of English science and meta- 
physics, nay, even of English poetry ;' yet Englishmen have 
been told little about him in connection with them, except of 
his disagreements with Shakspeare. Voltaire created a fashion 
&r English thinking, manner, and policy, and fell in love with 
the simplicity and truthfulness of their very Quakers; and 
yiet, I will venture to say, the English knew hx less of all this 
than -they do of a licentious poem with which he degraded his 
better nattu>e in burlesquing the history of Joan of Arc. 

There' are, it is admitt^, two sides to the character of 
Vohaire ; one licentious, merely scoffing, saddening, defective 
in sentiment, and therefore wanting the inner clue of the 
beautiiul to guide him out of the ]ab3rrinth of scorn and per- 
plexily; all owingj be it observed, to the errors which he 
fbund prevailing in his youth, and to the impossible demands 
which they made on his acquiescence; but the other aide 
of bis -character is moral, cheerful, boieficent, prepared to 
encounter peril, nay, actually encountem^ it^ in the ^y tme 

Ckastjan causes, those of toleration and ckuBsrvt^^ ^adLisaBEBA 
^A«^ voice of demand for the advancement oi x^won. «A 
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justice whidi is now growing into the wbole voice of Bisdj^ 
He was the only man perhaps that ever existed ^ho repig^ 
sented in his angle person the entire character, with- cMt - 
bonoorable exception (for he was never sanguinary), of tin -- 
nation in which he was bom; nay, o£ its whole histoiyf . 
past, present, and to come. He had the licentiousness . of .^ 
tbe old monarchy under which he was bred, the cosmopoUi^; 
ardonr of the Revolution, the science of the Consulate and the' 
f'samug" the imphilosophic love of glory 6f the Empirej- '- ^-i^ 
die worldly wisdom (without pushing it into folly) of Loidt : 'i'^^^ 
Bhilippe, and the changeful humours, the firmness, the "^ 
weakness, the flourishing declamation, the sympathy with 
the poor, the bonhamiej tlie unbounded- hopes of the best- 
actors in the extraordinary scenes acted before the eyes of 
Europe in these last ten years. As he himself could not 
construct as well as he could pull down, so neither do his 
countrymen, with all the goodness and greatness among them, 
appear to be less truly represented by him in that particuliv 
than in others ; but in pulling down he had the same Tagosl '; 
desire of the best that could set up; and when he' was mort " ^ ^^ 
thought to oppose Christianity itself, he only did it out of an 
impatient desire to see the law of love triumphant, and was 
only thought to be the adversary of its spirit, because his 
reyilers knew nothing of it themselves. 

Voltaire, in an essay written by himself in the English 
language, has said of Milton, in *a passage which would do 
honour to our best writers, that when the poet saw die Adamo 
of Andreini at Florence, he " pierced through the absurdity 
of the plot to the hidden majesty of the subject.*' It may- 
be said of himself, that he pierced through the conventional 
majesty of a great many subjects, to the hidden absurdity of 
the plot He laid the axe to a heap of savage abuses ; pulled 
the comer-stones out of dungeons and inquisitions ; bowed 
and mocked the most tyrannical absurdities out of counte- 
nance ; and raised one prodigious peal of laughter at super- 
stition, from Naples to the Baltic. He was the first man who 
got the 'power of opinion and common sense openly recognized 
as a reigning authority ; and who made the acknowledgment 
of it a point of wit and cunning, even with those who had 
hitherto thought they had the world to themselves. 

An abridgment that I picked up of tiife Philo%0'pK\«i\ !>>&- 

iidnary (a faana/stion) was for a loiig.\»ViV\» tkj XjbsxXAjivS*.^ 

both for opimon and style. I \?aa a\»o a n:»^ «.ftsifix«t A 
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lilnqim^ or iht Sincere Hurmy and of the Eeeay on ih$ Phi- 
lo9ophy ofHxBtory. In the character of the Sincere Hvron I 
thought I fbuDd a reeembknce to my own, as moat readera do 
m those of their favourites: and this piece of self-lore helped 
me to discover as much good-heartedness in Voltaire as I dis-' 
earned wit. Candide^ I confess, I could not like. I enjoyed 
paMsgei; but the laughter was not as good-humoorea w 
Qinal ; there was a view of things in it which I never eni6r-: 
tained then or afterwards, and into which the author had been 
ledy ratiier in order to provoke Leibnits, than becsose-i^ wea. 
nalnial to him^ and, to crown my unwilling didike, the book 

. : badm^coarseness, apart from graceful and pleasurable ideas, 
wlneh' I have never' been able to endure. There were pa»- ' 
aagfMi in the abridgment of the Philosophical Dictionary which 
IffMnys passed over; but the rest delighted me beyond 
uMaaore. I can repeat things out of it now. 
, It must have been about the time of my first acquaintance 
widi Voltaire, that I became member, for a short time, of a 
dnb of young men, who associated for the purpose of culti- 
'iradng public speaking. With the exception of myseli^ I be- 
lieve the whole of them were students at law ; but, to the best 
of my recollection, the aubjects they discussed were aa miscel- 
laneous as if they were of no profession; though the case pro- 
bably became otherwise, as their powers advanced. At all 
events I did not continue long with them, my entrance into 
the dub having mainly originated in a wish to please my 
fiiend Barron Field, and public speaking not being one of my 
olgects in life. It might have been much to my benefit if it 
ISmL ; for it would in all probability have sooner rid me of 
iny atammering, and delivered me from my /ear of it among 
atnngers and in the presence of assembled audiences ; — an 
anjdety, of which 1 have never been able to get rid, and which 
baa deprived me of serious advantages. Far different was the 
caae with another member of the club, Thomas Wilde, then 
an attorney in Castle Street, Falcon Square, afterwards Lord 
CSiancellor, and a peer of the realm. Wilde had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, which he inflexibly determined to mend : 
an underhimg jaw and a grave and fixed expression of ooun* 
toianoe seemed constantly to picture this resolution to me, as 
I beheld him. The world has seen how well he succeeded. 
Another member of the club, who had no such obstacle to 
surmonaty but who might have been div^rtftd. itom ^»K»aBik\p| 

mder intellectual aympathiea and the ^cry ^\«a3ra»iSEto««^ <& 
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hit Dftture, oonquered those perils by an energy Htill mor»-'*d>, 
mirable, imd ia tbe present Lord Chief Baron Pollock. H* 
friend Field himaelf, though BuSbring under a Btale of healtt - 
which prevented his growing old, became a judge in ^ - 
ct^nies ; and very likely I should have more honoura <^ th(' 
olub to refer, to, had I known it longer. I can with tradi 
•Ter, that however much I admired the energy of Wilde, and 
haise more than admired that of the Chief Baron (of whoae 
itffl, as well aa general knowledge, the former, if I am not 
ntutaken, was in the habit of taking friendly counsel to the 
iMt), my feelings toward them, as far as ambition was con- 
camed, never degenerated into envy. My path was chosen 

. bqfore I knew. Sbtxa ; .my entire inclinations were in it ; and 
I never in my life had any personal -ambition whatsoever, but. 
lliat of adding to the list of anthors, and doing some good w 
a cosraopi^te. Oft«D, it is tfue, when I considered my famiJft 
have I wished that the case could have been otherwise, and 
the cosmopolitism still not ineffectual ; nor do I mean to CMt '. 
the slightest reflection on the views, pera^nalor otherwise «C- 
the many admirable and estimable men who hare adorned Hw - 
bench in our courts of law. My reverence, indeed, for thg 
chaiacter of the British judge, notwilJiatanding a f^w mon- 
alamis exceptions in former times, and one or two subser 
quenlly of a very minor kind, ia of so deep a nature, that I 
can never disassociate the feeling from their penoos, however 
social and familial it may please the meet amiable of them to 
be in private. I respected as well as loved my dear friend 
Tatfourd more and more to the last ; entertain the like aeu- 
timents for others, of whose acqntuuiaoce, while living,:it .; 
would not become me openly to boast ; and believe it wmild,. .| 
have been impossible for them to have done^tter or mgi« 
nobly for tlie world as well as for themselves, than by obe^t-. 
ing the inclination which took them where they ascended. ~ 
Under these circumstances, it will be considered, I trust, neither^ ■ : 
indecorous nor invidious ia me, if I close these legal renuni- 
•oences with relating, that having, when I was young, been 
■oleomly rebuked one evening in company by a subsequenUjr 
eminent person of my own age, now dead, and of no remailEi- 
able orthodoxy, for making what he pronounced to be an irrft- 
verent remark on a disputed point of Mosuc history, I said to 

a friend of mine on coming away, " Now mark osa, B ,w 

aad to (naming baa) will go straight up tVft^ii^i:<»i-^'?'*?**" 

inea^ wMe J sloli as safely be tovind in ^ of^onXA 4>a^°*<^- 
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' Besides Voltaire and the ConnoissettTj I was very fimd At 

Ibat time of Johnson^s Lives of the Poete, and a great reader of 

Pope. My admiration of tbe Eaps of the Lock led nie'-to 

Imte a long mock-heroio poem, entitled the Battle of ihe 

Bridal Ring, the subject of irhich was a contest lietweea two 

rival orders of spirits, on whom to bestow a lad j in marriage. - 

t Ve&tore to eay, that it would have been well spoken* of ^ 

the critics, and was not worth a penny. I recollect one cdifiplM^ 

whidi iKPill serve to show how I mimicked the tone^oirmy , 

ftothor. It was im apostilophe to Mantoay— - • ■ -i*^ v3*jk? ; 

MHantoa, of great aod small the long renown, v ' .-^t-^i^' 
^ Tliat now a Virgil giv'st^ and now a gown.*^ -~ / >ii; .« - 

' Dryden, I read, too, but not with that relish for-^ii-aoK^ - 
■ • versification which I afterwards acquired. To -dramatic read- 
nig^ with all my love of the theatre, I haveolFeady mentioned 
my disinclination; yet, in the interval of my departure from 
school, and my getting out of my teens, I wrote two farces, a 
comedy, and a tragedy ; and the plots of all (such as they 

._ Were) were inventions. The hero of my tragedy was the Sari 
of Surrey (Howard, the poet), who was put to death by Henry . 
tiie Eighth. I forget what tiie comedy was upon. The title 
of one of the &rces was the Beau Miser, which may explain 
the Qature of it. The other was called A Hundred a Teat^ 
and turned upon a hater of the country, who, upon having, aa 
annuity to that amount given him, on condition of his never 
going out of London, becomes a hater of the town. In the 
last scene, his annuity died a jovial death in a country tavern; 
the bestower entering the room just as my hero had got on a 
table, with a glass in his hand, to drink confusion to the me- 
tropolis. All these pieces were, I. doubt not, as bad asiieed 
be. About thirty years ago, being sleepless one night witb a 
fit <yf enthusiasm, in consequence of reading about ^e Spanish 
play of the Cid, in Lord Holland's Life of Cfuillen de Castro^ 
1 determined to write a tragedy on the same subject, which 
was accepted at Drury Lane. Perhaps the conduct of this 
piece was not without merit, the conclusion of each act throw- 
ing the interest into the succeeding one: but I had great 
doubts of all the rest of it ; and on receiving it from Mr. 

. Elliston to make an alteration in the third act, very judi- 
ciously proposed by him, I looked the whole of the play over 

^gtdn, mad convinced myself it was unfit for the stage. ' I 

tbetefbre mtbbeld it, I had painted TciyYiiero V^q ^Enet-^Sbi^ 

bemu'ideal of a modem reformer, inalead ^ liii^^MEM^ffsiSajA^ 
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balf-bigoied aoldkr that he ma. ' I b^gaa afterwtxdi^lii^qi!^ 
cast the play, but grew tired and gave it up. 1^ Cid vriiOS, 
make a delicious character for the stage, or in ai^ worlc; not^ 
indeed, as Gomeille deohumed him, nor as inferior vriiect 
might adapt him to the reigning taste ; but taken, I meaB|«s 
lie was, with the noble impulses he received from nature,- di^' 
drawbacks with which a bigoted age qualified them, and the 
■ocial and open-hearted pleasantry (not the least evidence of tdai 
Bobleness) which brings forth lus heart, as it were, in flaahee 
through the stem armour. But this would require'a8troi^':^^-'v^^ 
hand^ and readers capable of grappling with it In the mean* 'V^iT " 
time, ihej should read of him in Mr. 6outhey*s ChronicUoJ T'hiy^ 
the Cid (an admirable sajamiaiyfroin theold Spanish writers^, 
and in the delightful verses at the end of it, translated from 
an old Spanish poem by Mr. Hookham Frere, with a triuoK 
phant force and fidelity, that you feel to be true to the origmal 
at once. . : • > ; 

About the period of my writing the abore- essays, dieam^ 
8tan<ies introduced me to the aq(puuntance of Mr^ Bdl| -t^' 
proprietor of the Weekly Messenger. Ibhis hoose in •die 
Strand I used to hear of politics ahd dramatic criticism, and 
of the persons who wipte them. Mr. Bell had been well 
known as a bookseller, and a speculator in elegant typo- 
graphy. It is to him the public lure indebted for the small 
edition of the Poets that preceded Cookers, and which, with 
all my predilections for that work, was unquestionably supe- 
rior to it. Besides, it included Chaucer and Spenser. The 
omission of these in Cooke's edition was as unpoetical a 8i|^ 
of the times, as the present familiarily with their names is t£e 
reverse. It was thought a mark of good-sense :*— as if goeid 
sense, in matters of literature, did not consist as much in 
knowing what was poetical poetry, as brilliant in wit. Bell- 
was upon the whole a remarkable person. He was a plain 
man, with a red &ce, and a nose exaggerated by intern- 
perance; and yet there was something not unpleasing in his 
countenance, especially when he spoke. He had sparkling 
black eyes, a good-natured smile, gentlemanly manners, and 
one of the most agreeable voices I ever heard. He had na 
acquirements, perhaps not even grammar; but his taste in 
putting forth a publication, and getting the best artists, to 
adorn it, was new in those times, and may be adsnisied in allY^ 
sad the same taate was observable in iioa Ytfrasft* lEL^ Vx«« 
nothing of poetry. He thought the Delia Crwwwa %ai 
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people, because they were known in tlie circles; and fiw Mil* 
ton*B Paradise Lost he had the same epithet as -for Mrs. 
Gronch*8 face, or the phaeton of ^lajor Topham : he thought 
it << pretty." Yet a certain liberal instinct, and turn for large 
dealing, made him include Chaucer and Bpemser in his edition ; 
he got Stothard to adorn the one, and Mortimer the other; 
and in the midst, I suspect, of very equivocal returns, issued a 
British Theatre with embellishments, and a similar edition of 
.the plays of Shakspeare*^the incorrectest pttUicatioOi -accord^, 
uig to Mr. Chalmers, that ever issued from the press. . -^>r^* xr. 
Uiifi>rtunately for Mr. Bell, he had as great a taste foiiiieat 
\dnes and tinkles as for pretty books; and,' to crown his 
znisfortunes, the Prince xjf'Walee^-to'whDm-he'WaB boc^Eseltey 
* cnoe did him the honour to partake of an (mtertainment, or 
refreshment (I foxget which, most probably the latter), at his 
houise. He afterwards became a bankrupt.' He was one of 
those men whose temperament and turn for enjoyment throw 
a sort' of grace over wbatsoever they do, istanding them in 
stead of everything but prudence, and sometimes even sup- 
plying them with the consolations which imprudence has 
forfeited. After his bankruptcy he set up a newspaper, 
which became profitable to everybody but himself. He had 
become so used to lawyers and bailiffs, that the more his 
concerns flourished, the more his debts flourished with him. 
It seemed as if he would have been too happy without them; 
too exempt from the cares that beset the prudent. The first 
time I saw him he was standing in a chemist^s shop, waiting 
till the road was clear for him to issue forth. He had a 
toothache, for which he held a handkerchief over his mouth ; 
and, while he kept a sharp look-out with his bright e3re, was 
alternately groaning in a most gentlemanly manner over his 
gums, and addressing some polite words to the shopman. I 
had not then been introduced to him, and did not know his 
person ; so that the effect of his voice upon me was unequi- 
YOcaL I liked him for it, and wished the bailiff at the deviL* 

* An intelligent compositor (Mr. J. F. S. Bicknell), who has been 
a noter of curious passages in his time, informs me, that Bell was the 
first x>rinter who confin^ the small letter « to its present shape, and 
nyet^ad altogether the older form, /. He tells me, that this inno- 
vation, besides the handsomer form of the new letter, was " a boon to 
Jbotb nuuter'printerB and the compositor, inasmuch as it lessened the 
aaoont of capital neceaaary to be laid out \xiidet xV^ cAdi v^t^iem^ and 
Mvedto the workman do small portion of \Asvsto^Aftian»MA\»Xsw«?' 
-^^ io^draumt adds, as a curious instance ci coMKn^\iN^\was»wj 
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• Id <iie ofiice of the Weekly Meuenger^ I «aw ^dq dtqr** 
peraon who looked the epitome of squalid authoriihip. He 
-was wietdiedlj dressed and dirty; and the rain, as he ^k 
his hat off, oame away from it as fix)m a spout. This was a 
man of the name of Badini, who had been poet at the Opera, 
and was then editor of the Messenger. He was afberwatds 
sent out of the country under the Alien Act, and became 
reader of the En^idi papers to Bonaparte* His intiinafiy ' 
with some ci the iirst ^maoHes in the country, among whom 
he had been a teacher, is supposed to have been of use to the 
French Government. He wrote a good idiomatic English 
style, and was a man of abilities. I had never before seen a 
poor authoTy each, as are described in books; and the spectacle, i. 
of the reality startled me. Like most authors, however, who 
are at once very poor and very clever, his poverty was his 
own fault. When he received any money he disappeared, 
and was tmderstood to spend it in alehouses. We heard that 
in Paris he kept his carriage. I have since met >vith authors 
of the same squalid description; but they were destitute of 
ability, and had no more right to profess literature as a trade 
than alchemy. It is from these that the conunon notions 
about the poverty of the tribe are taken. One of them, poor 
fellow 1 might have cut a figure in Smollett. He was a 
proper ideal author, in rusty black, out at elbows, thin and 
pale. He brought me an ode about an eagle ; for which the 
publisher of a magazine, he said, had had '* the inhumanity" 
to offer him half-a-*crown. His necessity for money he did 
not deny ; but his great anxiety was to know whether, as a 
poetical compofiition, his ode was not worth more. " Is that 
poetry y sir?" cried he: '^ that's what I want to know— is 
ik&t poetry f^^ rising fixnn his chair, and staring and trembling 
in all the agony of contested excellence. 

My brother John, at the beginning of the year 1805, set 

on small points, that Messrs. BiTiogton haviog got as far as three 
sheets, on a work of a late Bishop of Dorbam, in wliich the new plan 
was adopted, the Bishop sent hack the sheets, in order to have the 
old letter restored, which compelled the hooksellers to get a new 
snpi^y from the type-foondrj, the fount containing the vcoerahle / 
having been thrown away. 

Mr. Bidcnell also informs me, that when Bell set up his news- 
paper, the Weekfy Messenger (which had a wood-cut at the top of it, 
of a newsman blowing his horn), he it said \o \iw« fjacA\n «b\&A»ASQ&- 

nde in the neinman's charact^, and diatiiYralke^ '^toK^fttiookiR^XA^^Q^ 

companjr. 
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up a paper, cailecl ^^-Nws^ and I wait to liye with himin 
Birdgei Street, and write the theatricals in it' 
: [Between quitting die Blaecoat School, and the establi^* 
ment of the NewSy Leigh -Hunt hiEKL been ^r eome time in the 
law office of his brother Stephen.] 

It was the custom at that time for editors of papers to be 
intimate with actors and dzamatists. They were often pzo-^^ 
prietom, as well as editors;: and, in that case, it was not -Vf 
eiq)ected that thej should «soi^ the usual intercooxse, <>r 
wiidi to do 60. It was ^loug^a fea&er.in {heucap ofall 
parties ; and with their feat^bera tiiey tickled <>ne ^another. 
The newspaper man had consequence in the: green-room, and 

« - plenty ef -tieketa £ar -h^ £iends.{ -and- he dmed at amusing 
tables. The dramatist secured a good-natured critique in his 
journal, sometimes got it written himself or, according to 
Mr, Be^nolds, was even himself the author of it The actor, 
if he was of any evidence, stood upon the same ground of 
reciprocity; and not to know a pretty < actress would have 
been a want of the knowing in geoeral. Upon new perfo r mers, 
and upon writer s not yet introduced, a journalist was more 
impartial ; and aometimes, where the proprietor was in one . 
interest more than another, or for some personal reason grew, 
offended with an actor, or set of actors, a criticism would 
occasionally be hostile, and even severe. An editor, too, 
would now and then suggest to his employer the policy of 
exercising a freer authority, and obtain influence enough with 
him to ^ow symptoms of it I believe Bell's editor, who 
was more clever, was also more impartial than most critics ; 
though the publisher of the British Theatre, and patron of the 
l)eUa Cruscans, must have been hampered with literary inti* i^: 

macies. The best chance for an editor, who wished to have any- .-j^ 

thing like an opinion of his own, was the appearance of a riinal 
newspaper with a strong theatrical connection. Influence 
was here threatened with diminution. It was to be held up 
on. other grounds ; and the critic was permitted to find tmt 
that a bad play was not good, or an actress's petticoat of the 
lawful dimensions. 

Puffing and plenty of tickets were, however, the system <^ 
the day. . It was an interchange of amenities over the dinner- 
table ; a flattery of power on the one side, and puns on the 
other; and what the public took for a criticism on a play 
ffas a draft upon the box-office, ox TesiiMM««aR«& ^ \aifib 

ThuTBd&fa salmon and lobster-eauce. 1\i^ c\a\»m -f«a^ Aft 
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writs M ihort and as &Toarable a paragraph on tha^nevr 
piece as c<nild be; to say that Bannister was ** excelleat'' atfl 
Mrs* Jordan ^ charming;^' to notice the *' crowded house^iinr 
invent it, if necessaiy; and to conclude hy observing^||)M^ 
^the whole went off with delate For the rest, it wiij£Di 
critioal religion in those times to admire Mr. Kemble: and af 
tiiQpeziod in question Master Betty had appeared, and bmi '■ ': ;; 
In^md td ^e hearts of the town as the young fioscius. -.< -^^ - -^ i^ 
-y .We saw that independence in theatrical criticism would ba ;v 
• great na?el^« We announced it, and nobody believed W}.ry{v^ 



weatookto it, and the town believed everything we said*'M^>t^ 
The proprietoors of tiie News, of whom I knew so little that I :^"^ 



7t^/s 



. ■^ ^i 



cannot recollect with certainty, any one of them, very .bwi3i^>i ■;*?* 
somely left me to myself. My retired and scholastic habits ''" 
kept me so; and the pride of success confirmed my inde^. .' 
pendence with regard to others. I was then in my twentieth . 
year, an early age at that time for a writer. The usual 
exaggeration of report made me younger than I was : and 
after, being a •'' young Eoscius^' politicai, I was now looked 
upon as -one critical. To know an actor personally appeared 
to me a vic^ not to be thought of; and I would .as lief have 
taken poison as accepted a ticket from the theatres. 
- Gkxkl God! To think of the grand opinion I had of ^ 
myself in those days, and what little reason I had for itl 
Not to accept the tickets was very proper, considering that I 
bestowed more blame than praise. There was also more 
good-nature than I supposed in not allowing myself to know 
any actors; but the vanity of my position had greater weight ^ 
with me than anything else, and I must have proved it to 
discerning eyes by the small quantity of infbrmatton ' I • 
brought to my task, and the ostentation with which I pro^ 
duced it I knew almost as little of the drama as the yoimg 
Boscius himself. Luckily, I had the advantage of him in 
knowing how tmfit he was for his office ; and, probably, he 
thought me as much so, though he could not have argued 
upon It; for I was in the minority respecting his merits, and 
the balance was then trembling on the beam ; the News, I 
believe, hastened the settlement of the question. I wish with 
all my heart we had let him alone, and he had got a little 
more money. However, he obtained enough to create him 
a provision for life. His position) which appeared so brilliant 
su £r8t, bad a remarkable cruelty in it. ^o^V. TSki^siX^R^sg:^^^ 
tirJth straggleSf and have thdi Twitj eoffijaeoXiq \M»^fc^ 
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•boniihe head and shoulders to make their kinder fortonei 

tha- inoire welcome. Mr. Betty had his sugar first, and his 

phyoc afterwards. He began life with a double childhood, 

3nth a new and extraordinary felicity added to the natursd 

^ figoyments of his age ; and he lived to see it speedily oome 

to nothing, and to be taken for an ordinary person. I am 

tdd that he acquiesces in his &te, and agrees that the town 

.were mistaken. If so, he is no ordinary person still, and has 

Si xnnoh right to our respect for his good sense, as he is ide; '& 

... daiedon aU hands to deserve it for his amiableness, . I^hova 

:;$^' '.'' an anecdote of him to both purposes, which exhibits himia 

a.'Texy i^eeable light Hazlitt happened to be at a party 

>-«^ere Mr. Betty was present; and in coming away, when 

they were all putting on their great-coats, the critic diought 

:. fit $o pompliment the dethroned fayonrite of the town, by 

\-.z.^\ leSng him that he recollected him in old times, and had 

been ^' much pleased with him." Betty looked at his me- 

if^-'^'X . ^Kvuduti as much as to say, " You don^t tell me so!" and 

Jf^^ y- - • Hbai atarfting into a tragical attitude, exclaimed, " Oh, memory! 

S£r-; inemoiy!'^ 

I was right about Master Betty, and I am sorry for it ; though . 
the town was in £iult, not he. I think I was right also about 
Kemble ; but I have no regret upon that score. He flourished . 
long enough after my attack on his majestic dryness and 
deliberate noQiings; and Kean would have taken the ^public 
by storm, whether tiiey had been prepared for him or not: ' 

<' One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.*' 

Semble faded before him, like a tragedy ghost. I never 
denied the merits which that actor poss^sed. He had the 
look of a Roman; made a very good ideal, though not a yery 
real Coriolanus, for his pride was not sufficiently blunt and 
Qnafiected : and in parts that suited his natural deficiency^ 
tfdch as Penruddock and the Abb6 de FEp^ would have 
been altogether admirable and interesting, if you could have 
iKngotten that their sensibility, in his hands, was not so much 
[ repreased, as wanting. He was no more to be compared to i: 

Ms sister, than stone is to flesh and blood. There was much . 
of the .pedagogue in him. He made a fuss about trifles; .was 
inflexible on a pedantic reading: in short, was rather a 
teacher d evocation than an actor ; and not a good teaoher, 
/ tm that accouDt There was a merit mli\B ides^sni^ vaiax «k 

> weaL He bad, at least, &ith in somefloaBi^ tSbwswa^ «A , 
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i, and he made the town partake of it; but it 'Ww^pU 
m the eui&ce — a hollow trophy: and I un penuaded,'-^l|c' 
he had no idea in hie head bnt of a etage Romao, nud the dig- 
nitj he added to faU profession. ,<:';'. 

. But if I was right about Eemble, vLoae admirers I plagoed - 
enough, I was not equally eo about the Jiving dramatiUa, 
whom I plagued more. I laid all the deficiencieH of thft 
nodarn drama to their account, and treated them like a 
paroel of miachieTous boys, of whom I was the scboolmsater.:. 
and whipper-in. I forgot that it was I who was the boy/i^^L^ 
and that they knew twenty times more of the norld than Jt '^l? 
did. Ifot that I mean to say their comedies were exoellent, ." 
or that my commonplaces about the superior merits of Qoa^ , . 

' gieve and Sheridan were not well founded; but there was 
more talent in their " fiTe-act farce " than I supposed ; and £ .' 'iS 
mistook, ia a great measure, the defect of the age — its deaith " "' 
of dramatic character — for that of the writers who were to 
draw upon it. It is true, a great wit, by a laborious procew, - 
and the faelp of his acquirements, might extmct a play or 
two from it, as was Sheridan's own cose; but there was • 
great deal of imitation even in Sheridau, and he wa« fain to 
help himself to a little originality out of the characters of his 
\ttK formalized countrymen, his own included. 

It is remarkable, ^at the three roost amusing dramatists 
of the last age, Sheridan, Goldsmith, and O'Keefe, were all 
Irishmen, and all had characters of their own. Sheridan, 
after all, was Swift's Sheridau come to life again in the peraoa 
of his grandson, with the oratory of Thomas Sheridan, the. 
lather, superadded and brought to bear. Goldsmith,' lU.-it' '. 
disadvanti^ in his breeding, but full of address with bia pea^^-^pi 
drew upon his own absurdities and mistakes, and filled fait 
dramas with ludicrous perplexity. O'Keefe was all for yii&ai_ " 
and impulse, but not without a good deal of conscience; sa^ ■.-'. 
accordingly, in his plays we have a sort of youi^ and paSttDlA'^ ' 
taste of life in the very midst of its sophisticatioDS. Afiitntf- 
spirits, quips and cranks, credulity, and good intention, aA 
triumphant throughout and make a delicious mixture. It'll' 
■ great credit to O'Keefe, that he ran sometimes close upon ths 
borders of the sentimental drama, and did it not only with im- 
ponity but advant^e ; but sprightliness and sinceri^ enaUs 
^- nun to do everything with advantage. 

It waBBpity that as much couii iitft. \«i »oi dl'^kt.^^ 

tOMB, who, «/ier taking more licence iu ^sa ■wn&ja& '4o». 
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KOjhoij, beeame a lic«iiBer ex oJEcte, mnd seenied indined to 
license nothing bnt cant. When this writer got into tha 
aentimental, he made a sad bnsineM of it, for he had no faith 
in sentiment. He mouthed and orerdid it, as a man does 

"irlieii he is telling a lie. At a fkrce he wu admirable: 
■bd he remained so to the laat, whether writing or 

..^'fiotaang. 
- ''- Morton seemed to take a colour from the writen M:- 
round him, especially from O'Kc-efe and the sentiment^iyts. - 

- 'His sentiment wai more in enrnest thoa Colraan'a, ye^'wme* 

' lion-, not happy either. There -was a gloom in it, atid'* 
■mack of the Old Bailey. It was best whea he put it in « 
diape of hnmoiir, aa in the paternal and ineztingnidi^de 
taitorism of Old Bapid, in a Cure for the Heart-Achi, Toung 
Bapid, who compliJns that bis fether "sleeps bo slow," is alao 
a Jiteagant fellow, and worthy of O'Keefe. He ia me of the 

. immerous crop that spisng np from Wild OaU, bat not in bo 
atUo-al a soil. 
- "'TTise charaoter of the modem drama at that time was sin- 
' gnlarly commi:rcial : nothing but gentlemen in distress, and 
hard landlords, and generous interfvrera, and fathera who got 
a great dtrti of money, and sons who spent it. I remember 
one ploy in particnlar, in which the whole wit tan upon 
prices, bonds, and post-obits. Tou might know what the 
pit thouglit of their pound-notes by the ostentatioua indif- 
lerence with which the heroes of the jueces gare them away, 
and the admiration and pretended approval with which tha 
Bpectators observed it. To make a present of a hundred 
pounds was as if a man had uprooted and given away an 
Egyptian pyramid. 

Mr. Beynolds was not hehindhaod with his brother drama- 
tists in dnwing npon the taste of the day for giuns and dis- 
tresses. It appears by his Memoirs that he had too mndi 
teason for so doing. He was, perhaps, the least amhitioos, 
and the least vain (whatever eharges to the contrary his 
knimal spirits might have broaght on him) of all the nriters 
of that period. Iif romplezional vivacity be certainly did not 
yield to any of them ; his comedies, if they were fagitive, 
Mere geniune representations of fugitive manners, and want 
merrily to their death ; and there is one of them, the Dra- 
J^a/if/, foaadei upon sotneilung moie lutvng, which promises 

to nmaui in the eoUeotions, kd& Aeur^eft Vb'. ^^o^'w ih^ 
• /ftW« to sax of any writer. 1 aww -wwh. Sat * >a»A« 
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langh than I ham enjoyed, since I grew iHaor, .ioVotAy^M 
seeing, bnt in reading the Tagaries of his dramatic hero, and 
hie mystificaiiona of " Old Scratch." When I read the good- 
tnmonred Mi^moira of this tvriter the other daj', I felt quiti 
adiamed of the ignorant and boyish tray in wliicli I used to 
fflt in judgment upon his faults, irithout being kivare of what 
was gtMd' in him; and my repentance was increased by the 
Ytsrj proper maoner in vrhich he speaks of his critics, neither 
denying the truth of their charges in letter, nor admitting 
them altogether in spirit; in fact, showing that he kne>v very 
veil what he ivas about, and that th^, whatsoertr they faaoi^ 
to the contrary, did not. 
• Mr.- Reynolds, agreeably to his sense and good-humour, 
never stud a word to his critics at the time. Mr. Thomas 
Dibdin, not quite fo wise, wrot£ me a letter, which Incledoo, 
I am told, remonstrated with him for sending, saying, it would 

do him no good with the " d d boy." And lie was right. 

I published it, with an answer, and oidy thought tliat I made ■ 
drematists " come bow to me." Mr. Colman attacked me in 
a prolugae, which, by a curious chance, Fawcctt spoke, right 
in my teeth, the box I sat in happening to be directly oppo- 
site him. I laughed at the prologue; and only looked upon 
Mr. Colman as a great monkey pelting me with nuts, which 
I ate. Attacks of this kind were Uttle calcnlated to obtain 
their end with a yonth who persuaded himself that be wrote 
for nothing bnt the pnhlio good ; who mistook the impressioD 
which anybody of moderate talents can make with a news-' 
paper, for the resnlt of something pecnliarly his own; and 
who had just enough scholarship to despise Ihe want of it. 
in others. I do not pretend to think that the oriticiamBis 
the News had no merit at all. They showed an acqnuntasca 
with the style of Voltaire, Johnson, and others; were not 
nnagreeably sprinkled with quotation j and, above all, wera 
written with more care and attention tlian was cnstomaiy ' 
with newspapers at that time. The pains I took to round 
a penod with nothing in it, or to invent a simile that should 
appear offhand, would have done honour to better etufil . _: 
A portion of these criticisms subsequently formed the 
appendix of an original volume on the same subject, entitled 
Critical Essays on the Performers of the London Thealrea 
ri607]. I have the book now before mf. and i£ I Ain^t i* 
iad M chance of survival I shoiild ic^tet Kni op^t^ * ^rA^ 
deml of uninformed judgment in it teapftcting **« «^ '=''' wS«i%t 
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which, with much inoonsifitaift reoommeDdation to Ihe con- 
traiy, it too often confounded with a literal, instead of a 
liberal imitation of nature. I particularly erred with respect 
' to comedians like Munden, whose superabundance of humour 
and expression I confounded with &rce and buffoonerjr. 
Charles Lamb taught me better, 
^; lliere was a good deal of truth, however, mixed up with 

L«: these mistakes. One of the things on which I was alwinrs 

faaiping was Kemble*s vicious pronunciation. Kemble had a 
^^Jy^i" smattering of leamm^ and « great deal of obstinaqr. 'He 
"^ -waa a reader of old books; and having discovered thiit pro- 
nunciation had not always been what it was, and that in one 
or two instances the x>lder was metiiedfy better than- the 
new (as in the case of the word ackeSf wluch was originally 
!^: . a dissyllable — aitche$)f he took iqK)n him to reform it in a 

iF:' . ^ vaxiety of cases, where propriety was as much against him as 
custom. Thus the vowel e in the word '' merdbant,*^ in de- 
fiance of its Latin etymology, he insisted upon pronouncing 
siccording to its French derivative, marchant. *' Innocent" 
he called innoeint; ^'conscience** (in defiance even of his 
friend Chaucer), conahince; ''virtue," in proper slip-slop, 
varchue ; " fierce," fiarae ; " beard," bird ; «* thy," thJlt (because 
we generally call '* my," mti)\ and ''odious," "hideous," and 
^' perfidious," became o/us, hijjus^ and perfijpts, 
[ Nor were these all. The following banter, in the shape of 

- an imaginary bit of conversation between an officer and his 

friend, was, literally, no caricature : — 



"J . 






\ 






\^. Ha! captain! how dost? C) Tike appearance would be much 
improTed by a little more attentMm to the (') bird, 
^> "^ ':■ ', Jv. Why; so I think : there's no ^ MaftKuU in a bird. Bat then 
\- ..-' 1^ aerves to distinguish a soldier, and there is no doubt much military 

.-■<*) iwrcAii* in looking C*)/*];/^. 

A. But the girls. Jack, the girls I Why, the mouth is enough to 
bsnith kissing from the O air& Q) etairnattg, 
K B* In (*) mairqf, no more of that I. Zounds, but the shopkeepers 
. . and the O ^laarcMnU will get the better of us with the dear souls I 
Bowery, as it is now against military law to hare a tender coun- 
tenance, and as some 6trd!t, I thank heaven, are of a tolerable 
(>^ qual-iijft I must make a varehue of necessitv; and as I can't look 
soft for the tove of my girl, I must e'en look (") hijjuM for the love of 
myooonti7« 

C) ^7; O h«ud; (*) sentiment ; 0) rirtue; C) fearful ; (•) earths 
0etermdfyf (^ mercy; (*) merchants-, Q^ <^»\i\.^ (^\.V!l uia a aa 
iammverMk^)l (") hideous. 



/ 
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CHAPTER Vni. 
suFFERnra and beflection. 
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But the gay and confident spirit in which I began this 
critical career received a check, of which none of my friends 
suspected the anguish, and very few were told. I fell into a 
xnelaQcholy state of mind, produced by ill-health. 
.1 thought it was owing to living too well; and as I had 
great £uth in temperance, I went to the reverse extreme; not 
considering that temperance implies moderation in self-denial 
us well as in self-indulgence. The consequence was a nervous 
condition, amounting to hypochondria, which lasted me several 
months. I experienced it twice afterwards, each time more 
painfully than before, and for a much longer period ; but I 
have never had it since ; and I am of opinion that I need not 
have had it at all had I gone at once to a physician, and not 
repeated the mistake of being over abstinent. - 

I mention the whole circumstance for the benefit of others. 
The first attack came on me with palpitations of the heart. | 

These I got rid of by horseback.* I forget what symptoms 
attended the approach of the second. The third was pro- 
duced by sitting out of doors too early in the spring. I 
attempted to outstarve them all, but egregiously failed. In 
one instance, I took wholly to a vegetable diet, which made 
me so weak and giddy, that I was forced to catch hold of 
rails in the streets to hinder myself &om felling. In another, 
I confined myself for some weeks to a milk diet, which did 
nothing but jaundice my complexion. In the third, I took a 
modicum of meat, one glass of wine, no milk except in tea, 
and ho vegetables at all ; but though I did not suffer quite so 
much mental distress firom this regimen as from the milk, I 
suffered more than from the vegetables, and for a much 
longer period than with either. To be sure, I continued it 
longer; and, perhaps, it gave me greater powers of en- 
durance; but for upwards of four yeai-s, without intermission, 
and above six years in all, I underwent a burden of wretched- 
ness, which I afi;erwards felt convinced I need not have en- 
dured for as many weeks, perhaps not as many days, had I 
not absurdly taken to the extreme I spoke of in the first 
mataDce, and then as absurdly persisted, ixl «edsix^Tio «AhVs^^ 
putljr ^-om fear of hearing worse thmoA issteX/Sfii \afc> «a^ 
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jHtrtjIy ftom a li(^ of veariug out the caUmily hj patience. 
At no time did my friends gueae to what amount I suffered. 
Tliey nw that my henlth was bad enough, and ihej condoled 
villi mc accordingly ; bat cfaeeriul habits enabled me to retain 
An air of cheeriuInesB, except when I was alone ; and I never 
Rpoie.of it but once, which was to my friend .Mitchell, whom 
Iguesed to have nndergone eomething of the kind. 
:; And what wa< it that I sufiered? and on what account? 
^^ On no account. On none whatritever, except my ridicnknu 
■'^■'^^- nqfer-abstinence, and my equally ridicolons avmdancfi'-' of 
-•'■■r i^Kakiug about it. The very &cC of having no cauae what- 
soever, was the thing that moat frightened me. I tlionght 
tbat if I had but-a oanae, the oauae might have been removed 
pr palliated ; but ta be haunted by a ghost which was not 
er^ ^OBtly, which was something I never saw, or could even 
. fanggine, this, I thought, was the most terrible thing tiiat 
iBonld befall me. I could see no end to the penecutions of an 
: -CDcmy, who was neither TJrible nor even existing ! 
' .- Causes for sufiering, however, came. Not, indeed, the 
.;irortt,. for I was neither culpable nor superstitiouB. I had 
wronged nobody ; and I now felt the inestimable benefit of 
having had cheerful opinions given me in religion. But I 
plagued myself with things which are the pastimes of better 
states of health, and the pursuits of philosophers. I mooted 
with myself every point of metaphysics that conld get into 
a head into which they had never beeq put. I made a cause 
of causes for anxiety, by inquiring into causation, and outdid 
the Ticar of Wakefield's Moses, in being my own Saucho- 
Tiiqthttw and Berosus on the subject of the eosmc^ny I I 
JeM about it now ; but oh I what pun was it to me then I 
■ad what pangs of biliary will and imposubility I underwoit 
in the endeavour to solve these riddles of the universe I I felt, 
long ht&m I knew Hr. Wordsworth's poetry, — 

'■•■ Of all this u 

Xtfrraence the mystery still, but 1 no longer feel the bardm, 
WSanse for these fivc'.and-thirty yeara I have known how to - 
idjnst my shoulders to it by taking care of my health. I 
wmld nthet say because healthy shoulders have no such 
btfrdeB to canj. The elements of existence, like the air 
witch we breatiie, and which woiM othftTVuft emit -n*, «i^ 
jf.nicaljrpnportiQned to one anoflwr ■widivawa. asoiB&.'fcsBft, 
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Aat m are musfaudmuij matained by t]iem,'BM ^uni^tfbbif 
oppreraed. . . i. . 

One great benefit, howerer, resulted to me firm Hat enffer- 
ing. It gare me an amonnt of reflection, such as in all pro- . 
bability I never ahould liave had without it ; aad if readen 
bare derived any good from the graver portion of my writings, 
latbibiUeitto thiie^menee'^evil. It taught me patience; 
ittang^ me charity (however Imperfectly I may have eier- 
daed cither); it taught toe diarity even towards myaelf; it 
taught me the worth c^ litUe "pleaanrea, ai well ag the dignity 
and utility of great pains ; it taught me that evil itself con- 
tdoed good ; nay, it taught me to doubt whether any such 
thing as evil, concideiied in hself, eidated ; whether things 
altc^ther, aa fei as oar planet knows them, co&ld have been 
so good without it ; whedier the desire, nevertheless, which 
nature has implanted in ns for its deetTocdon, be hot the ^gnal 
and the means to that end; and whether itsdestru«iJon, finally, 
will not prove ita esdstence, in the meantime, to have been 
necessary to the very bliss that supersedes it 

I have been thus circumstantial respecting this illness, or 
series of illnesses, in the hope that ench readers as have not 
had experience or reflection enough of their own to dispense 
with the lesson, may draw the following conclusionB from suf- 
ferings of all kinds, if they happen to need it : — 

First, — That however any suffering may Bcem to be purely 
mental, body alone may occasion it; whidi was undoubtedly 
the case in my instance. 

Second, — That as human beings do not ori^nate their own 
bodies or minds, and as yet very imperfectly know how to 
manjige them, they have a right to all die aid or comfort tliey 
can procure, under any Bufferinga whatsoever. 

Third, — ^That whether it be the mind or body that is ailing, 
or both, diey may save themselves a world of perplexi^ and 
of illness by going at once to a physician. 

Fourth, — That tall they do so, or in case they are unable 
to do it, a recourse to the first principles of health is their only 
wise proceeding; by which principles I understand air and 
exercise, bathing, amusements, and whatsoever else tends to 
enliven and purifjr the blood. 

Fifth, — That the blackest day may have a bright morrow; 
for my Inst and worst illness suddenly \rft lae, w^aMi^ Sa, 
ceaaequence of (he removal, tkoi^'h UQCoaacLOOsq , lA wstta 
Jatemalobetructioa; and it ia now tor tiift ioaft'e^^wA**^* 
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mentioned that I have not bad the slightest retain of it, though 
I have had many anxieties to endure, and a great deal of sick- 
ness. 

Sixth, — ^That the far greater portion of a life thus tried may 
nevertheless be remarkable for cheerfulness ; which has been 
the case with my own. . . . 

^venth, — That the value of cheerful opinions is inestingr -i^^ 
able; that thej will retain a sort of heaven round a man, wh^ . -^^ 
everything else might fail him; and that, consequently^ i^^, ."^""' 
ought to be religiously inculcated in children. ., .,.^.r,^; 

Eighth and last, — ^That evil itself has its bright, or At^ ai^j. 
rate its redeeming, side; probably is but the fugitive requisite 
...Df .SQme.everlastiDg good; and assuredly, in.the meanfame, 
and in a thousand obvious instances, is the admonisher, the 
producer, the increaser, nay, the very^adomer and splendid 
xnvestitor of good ; it is the pain that prevents a worse, the 
storm that diffuses health, the plague that enlarges cities, the 
fatigue that sweetens sleep, the discord that enriches harmonies, 
the calamity that tests affections, the victory and the crown of 
patience, the enrapturer of the embraces of joy. 

I was reminded of the circumstance which gave rise to these 
reflections, by the mention of the friend of whom I spoke last^ 
and another brother of whom I went to see during my" first 
illness. He was a young and amiable artist, residing at 
Grainsborough in Lincolnshire. He had no conception of what 
I suffered ; and one of his modes of entertaining me was his- 
taking me to a friend of his, a surgeon, to see his anatomical 
preparations, and deb'ght my hypochondriacal eyes with grin- 
nings of skulls and delicacies of injected hearts. I have no 
more horror now, on reflection, of those frameworks and ma- 
chineries of the beautiful body in which we live, than I have of 
the jacks and wires of a harpsichord. The first sight revolts 
us simply because life dislikes death, and the human being is 
jarred out of a sense of its integrity by these bits and scraps 
of the material portion of it. But I know it is no more ms, thaa 
it is the feeling which revolts from it, or than the harpsichord 
itself is the music that Haydn or Beethoven put into it. .In- 
deed, I did not think otherwise at the time, with the healthier 
part of me ; uor did this healthier part ever forsake me. j 
always attributed what I felt to bodily ailment, and talked as 
reasonably, and for the most part as cheerfiilly, with jsor 
Jh'ends as usual, nor did I ever once gainssi'^ \!i[i& ^^eierfolnen^ 
And Iiopefalneas of mj opinions. "But 1 «)\3ii^ naXV^Jiti! ^^flffc--. 
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fntaUy on the booea and t&e slcnlla neTcrAelen, AoOgli I 
mode A point of sttstaining the exbibition. I bore uny fti^g 
that came, in order that I might be OTerbomc by nothing * . '. 
and I foond this practioe of patience very useful. I alw took 
part in every diTerrion, and went into aa many difierent place* 
and new scenes as possible ; which reminds me that'I once 
rode with my Lincohishire friend from Gainsborough to Don*.' 
caster, and that ha and I, sick and serious as I was, or rather ' ' 
because I was nek and serious (for such extremes meet, and " 
melancholy has a good-natured sister in mirth), made, in ibi'M 
course of our journey, a hundred and fifty rhymea on llie''^ 
word " philosopher." We stopped at th^ number, only b6- "^ 
- - cause we bad come to our journey's end. I shall not apolog^ .- 
to the reader for mentioning this boy's play, because I take 
eve^ reader who feels an interest in this book to be a bit of 
a philosopher himself, and therefore prepared to know that" 
boy's play and man's play are much oftener identical than 
people suppose, especially when the heart has need of the St^ 
pastime. 1 need not remind him of the sa^ who while play^-^^E^^ 
ing with a pared of schoolboys snddenly stopped at the'ap^ "^^ 
proach of a solemn personage, and said, "We must leave off, 
boys, at present, for here's a fool coming." 

The number of rhymes might be a little more enrpriaing ; 
but the wonder will cease when the reader conudera that they 
must have been do^erel, and that there is no end to the 
forma in which rhymes can set off from new given prants -, sm, 
go so far, throw so far; itose of her, beaux of her; tost of her, 
eroBK of her, &c. ' ^ 

Spirits of Swift and Butler ! come to my aid, if any chance 
reader, not of otu- right reading fashion, happen to li^ upon , , ., 
this passage, and be inclined to throw down the book. Come 
to hit aid ; for he does not know what he is going to do ; — 
how many illustrious jingles he is about to vitnperatel 

The Eurgeon I speak of was good enough one day to take 
me with him round the country, to visit his patients, litti ■ 
Startled in a respectable farmhouse to hear language openly - 
talked in a mixed party of males and females, of a kind that 
seldom courts publicity, and that would hare struck nith 
' astonishment an eulogtzcr of pastoral innocence, Tet nobodT 
ifeemed surprised at it ; nor did it bring a blush on the cheek 
of a verf nic£^ modest-looking giT\. S\ie itftj tnJfflRi-, wA- 
Mtaned to tbiak it was the man's vjay. 'PwibsJoVj \V.N(«k'Q<i- 
«6«W ^ore than the langaage which yn^ v^vm. Ta-enft***- 
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tmkB in times of old, and which thus siuriTed among tha 
pessantry, just as we find them xetaining words that hare 
grown obsolete in cities. The guilt and innocence of manners 
rery much depend on conventional agreement ; that is to say, 
on what is thought of them with respect to practice, and to the 
barm or otherwise which they are actually found to produce. 
The very dress which would be shameless in one age or coun^ 
try, is respectable in another ; but in neither case is it a moral 
£.-' test. When the shame goes in one respect, it by no means r^^ 

*^i^ .. comes in another : otherwise aU Turks would be saints, and ^^4 
£^'\ - all Europeans sinners. The minds of the people in the Lin* >';f 
"^■''■'J oolnahire fiumhouse were ^' naked and not ashamed." It 
- .- - must be owned, however, that there was an amount of con- 
sciousness about them, which savoured more of a pagan than 
^^ . a paiadissical state of innocence. 

^%^ ; . ^ One of this gentleman's patients was veiy amusing. He 
\.\' - was a pompous old gentleman-farmer, cultivating his gout on 
l^i]; two chairs, and laying down the law on the state of the nation. 

4^..; ; LcvdEldon he called *< myLord JE^^'m" (Elgin); and he showed 
r'\ * / US what an ignorant man this chancellor was, and what a 
dreadful thing such want of knowledge was for the country. 
The proof of bis own fitness for setting things right was thus 
given by his making three mistakes in one word. He took 
Lord Eldon for Lord Elgin ; he took Lord Elgin for the chan- . 
cellor ; and he pronoimced his lordship's name with a soft g 
instead of a hard one. His medical friend was of course not 
bound to cure his spelling as well as his gout ; so we left him 
in the fcdl-blown satis&ction of having struck awe on the 
Londoner, 
Dr. Young talks of— 

<* That hideous sight— a naked human heart :** 

a line not fit to have been written by a hiunan being. The 
t sight of the physical heart, it must be owned, was trying 

enough to sick eyes; that of the Doctors moral heart, accord* 
ing to himself, would have been far worse. I don't believe 
it. . I don't believe he had a right thus to calumniate it, much 
less that of his neighbour, and of 'the whole human race. 

I saw a worse sight than the heart, in a -journey which I 

took into a neighbouring country. It was an infant, all over 

8ores, and cased in steel — the result of the irregularities of its 

Either; and I confess that I would xaii^ex Yivf^ ««»i >iL& heaxt 

oftbe very father of that child, thttn 1 ^wiS^ V5d» OdSA \«x* 
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Mil£ ,1 Mia ffors it muat have bled at the ^gbt I < 
there ironld have been a feeling of Mma tort to ti 
nature, granbing Unit up to that moment the maa had becn'itt'". . 
fool or eran a scoundrel. Sullenaess itself would have been 
some amends ; some sort of confession and regret. As to tiw 
pooar child, let us trust that the horrible spectacle prevented 

-store Buch; that he was a martjT, djing soon, and going; .. 

' io some heaTen where little souls are gathered into «ooi^;^;,J 
fort. I never beheld such a sight, before or sinee, except in' '^7. 
one of the pictnrea of Hogarth, in his Rdke't Progrtes; aod "bj^ni. 
■adden this page with the recoIlecLion, fur the same reBtoa^"^ 
ibat induced lum to paint it. 

I^ have mentioned that I got rid of a palpitation of the - -ji 
&eart, which accompanied my first visitation of hypochoadria, 
\>j riding on horseback. The palpitation was so etrong and .: 
iuceasan^ that I was forced, for some nights, to sleep in a *;. 
reclining posture, and I expected sudden death; but when I 
began the horseback, I soon found that the more I rode, andi 
(i used to think) tjie harder 1 rode, the less the palplutioit 
became. Gallojnng one day up a sloping piece of ground^ 
tl^e horse sudd^y came to a stand, by a chalk-pit, and I was 
agreeably stirprised to find myself not only unprecipitated 
over his head ^fbr though a decent, I whs not a skiiful rider), 
but in a state of singular calmness and self-possesBioa — s 
tight proper masculine state of nerves. I might have dis- 
covered, as I did anerwards, what it was that so calmed and 
stteiigtheiied me. I was of a temperament of body in whioh. 
the pores were not easily opened ; and the freer th^ wertt 
kept, the better I was ; but it topk me a long time to discoreE ' 
that in 'order to be put into a state of vigour as well as ocHn>^. .' 
poaure, I required either vigorous eXerciae or some strong 
moral excitement connected with the -sense of Action. Uni' 
fortunately, I had a tendency to extremes in self-treatment. ■ 
At one time I thought to cure myself by cold-water baths, iu . 
which I pei'severed through a winter season ; and, subsa-- 
quently, 1 hurt myself by hot baths. Late hours at night 
were not mended by lying io bed of a morning ; nor inceesant 
leading and writing, by weeks la which I did little but sMill 
and visit. It is true, I can hardly be said to have ever beea 
without a book ; fur if not in my hand, it was at my side, 
or in mj pocket ,- but what I needed vtaa oittsax^, TCQalsz 

b^bita, accompanied with a mote than oiiinarj KtoRKfl* 

fffexerciae. 1 ivas never either tro taj^ or w» «bi«^»** 
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vben I iraa in a, state the moat active. I oonid TOy weQ 

mdentimd the character of an unlmown iodiTidnal, detoribed 

in the prose works of Ben Jonion, vbo wonld Bt ■wntkag ibij 

and night till Jie fainted, and then ao entirely give binu^ ap 

■ to diTersion, that people deapaired of getting him to work 

~ ^ain. But I B^mpnthized etill more with one of the Rucellai 

",. ■;,: ..fiumily, who was bo devoted to a sedentary life, that he could 

. ;^-rtiot endore the thought of being taken from it; till bang - 

ibroeil, in a manner, to accept a diplomatio Toisflion, he beosmo 
.Z as velieineiit fora lifeof action aa he hadbefimbeenabsotbed 
misfi .'- ID indolence, and was never Batiafied till he was dnving evei;- 
^^;'; tiling before him, sad spinning, with his duniot-wheds, bom 
r^^'- '-.-,,; --.;oaa court to another. If I had not* reverence, itideed,"£ir 
- whatever has taken place in the ordinance of things, great 
V ViteidBmall,! should often have fiincied that some snchbosineeB 
of 'diplomacy would have been my proper vocation; for I 
delight in ■"'"(^"■"g conferences upon points that are to be 
', jnmed, or scenes in wUch thrones are looked Tipon, and 
, . . national complinunts are to be conveyed ; and I am aiire 
~ that a great deal of action would have kept me in the finest 
health. Whatever dries up the snriace of my body, inti- 
midates me; bnt when the reverse has been effected by ai^- 
thing except the warm bath, fear has forsaken me, and my 
tfnrit has felt as broad and healthy as my shouMerB. 

I did not disoover this particular cause of healthy sensation 
till long after my recovery. I attributed it entirely to exer- 
cise in general; bnt by exercise, at all events (and I mention 
the whole turcmnstance for the benefit of the nervous), health 
was restored to me; and I maintained it as long as I per- 
severed in the means. 

. Hot long after convalescence, the good that bad been done 
ma was put farther to the test. Some frieflde, among whom 
vera two of my brothers and myself, had a day's boating 
sp &a Thames. We were very, merry and jovial, and not 
prqnred to think any obstacle, in the way of our sntisfoction, 
posdble. On a enddcn we perceive a Que stretched acroas 
thAnver by some fishermen. We call out to them to lower, 
at take it away. They say th^ will not One of ua holds 
tip a knife, and proclums his intention to cut it. The fisher- 
men defy the knife. Forward goes the knife with the boat, ' 
And cuto the line in the most beautiM manner conceivable. 
S'Ae two baiveB of the line rushed ason&Gt. 
"OSf" ctj the Baharaea to one imotVvra, ** oaS. ftnflt'tm;!" 
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They push out their boat. Their wives (I forget wlieoce 
they issued) appear on the bank, echoing the cry of << C^iick' 
*em!** We halt on our oars, and are come up with, 1^ 
fishermen looking as savage as wild islanders, and swearizjg 
might aod main. My brother and myself, not to let us all be ' 
run down (for the fishermen's boat was much lai^ger tfaiia , .. 
cicin^ and we had ladies wiih us, who were terrified) told iEV"^^- ;^ 
^emy we would come among them. We did so, going frqzd' ^ 
pur boat into theirs. -'* ""T ■ i.; [ 

llie determination to duck us now became manifest enoug^y - ^^7^-^ 
find the fishermen's wives (cruel with their husbands' lort -- 
fidiing) seemed equally determined not to let the intention .;^>-;.f ■ 
remit They screamed and yelled like so many furies. Tfiei -" ""* 
fishermen seized my brother John, whom they took for the 
cutter of the line, xmd would have instantly effected their . ' 
purpose, had he not been clasped round the waist by my 
brother Robert, who kept him tight down in a corner of the 
hold. A violent struggle ensued, during which a ruffianly 
fellow aiming a blow at my brother John's face, whose arms 
were pinioned, I had the good luck to intercept it. Mean- 
while the wives of the boaters were screaming as well as the 
wived of the fishermen; and it was asked our antagonists, 
whether it was befitting brave men to frighten women out of 
their senses. 

The fury seemed to relax a little at this. The word " pay- 
ment " was mentioned, which seemed to relax it more ; but ' * 
it was still divided between threat and demand, when, in the. ;• ^ 
midst of a fresh outbreak of the first resolution, beautiful . ; : ^- 
evidence was furnished of the magical efiects of the word • ■'(■•'■ ¥ 
"law." i^ I; 
- Luckily for our friends and ourselves (for the enemy had • J= 
the advantage of us, both in strength and numbers), the ^ 
owner of the boat, it seems, had lately been worsted in some 
action of trespass, probably of the very nature of what they J 
had been doing with their line. I was then living with my i' 
brother Stephen, who was in the law. 1 happened to be 
dressed in black ; and I had gathered from some words which 
fell from them during their rage, that what they had been 
about with their fishing-net was in all probability illegaL I 
assumed it to be so. I mentioned the dreaded word ''law;" 
mjr black coat corroborated its impresEioiiX «Si&^\o ^^n ^n^s^ 
ro/j'ef and smprise, we found them on tVie wxflAsacL wio^^ss^^^ 
their rnge and extortion into an asauxnYVVoii VSa^X^'^Ti^JWKoX Nft 
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■efcUe-with their matter, and quietly permitting ub to get back 
to our friends. 

^Throughout this little rough adyeniure, which at one' time 

threatened yerj distressing, if not serious consequences, I was 

^^ad to find that I underwent no apprehensions but such as 

became me. The pain and horror tiiat used to be given me 

«i sight of human antagonism never entered my head. I felt 

; nothing but a flow of brotherhood and determination, and 

ietdmed in flne breathing condition to the oar. I subse* 

dnently found that all corporate occasions of excitem&t 

-affected me in the same healthy manner. The mere fact of. 

■' being in a crowd when their feelings were strongly moved, 

; to whatever purpose, roused aU ihat was ^strong in me^ and 

from the alacrity, and even comfort and joy, into which I was 

wanned by the thought of resistance to whatever wrong 

Sffight demand it, I learned plainly enough what a formid- 

iMe thing a human being might become if he took wrong 

3?5^"'- r^W jaWit, and what reverence was due to the training and 

^^V^r'^V.^ttit treatment of the myriads that compose a nation. 

I was now again in a state of perfect comfort and enjoy- 
ment, the gayer for the cloud which had gone, though occa- 
taonaUy looking back on it with gravity, and prepared, alas! 
or rather preparing myself by degrees, to undergo it again in 
the course of a few years by relapsing into a sedentary life. 
Suffer as I might have done, I had not, it seems, sidfered 
V enough. However, the time was very delightful while it 

lasted. I thoroughly enjoyed my books, my walks, my com- 
ly ponions, my verses ; and I had never ceased to be ready to 
" fijlin love with the first tender-hearted damsel that should 
- jmeburage me. Now it was a fair charmer, and now a 
** fanmette; now a girl who sang, or a girl who danced; now 

one' that was merry, or was melancholy, or seemed to care 
for nothing, or for everything, or was a good Mend, or good 
aster, or good daughter. With this last, who completed her 
conquest by reading verses better than I had ever yet heard| 
I ultimately became wedded for life; and she reads verses 
better than ever to this day, especially some that shall be 
nanieless.* 

[* Written nearly ten years before the present edition was pab* 
lisned: the reader bad gone before the aulhor revised his own 
wrilin^, vrZiicb h§ left unaltered.] 
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CHAPTER IX. -' 

THE "EXAMINBB." 

At iihe beginning of the year ISOS, my brodier John and ^ . 
mjielf set up the weekly paper of the Examiner in joint T^'' 
partaenhip. It was named a^r the Examiner of Swift anid^^-, 
his/brqlJier Tories. _. I did not think of their polities. .t(^v*S;-' 

* Ihaagjat ..only of their wit and fine writing, which, in my '^T^il 
jnoothibl confidence, I proposed to myself to emulate ; and I : :;;^ 
eoold find no previous political joiimal equally quali6ed to be Z^^, 
its god&ther. Even Addison had called his opposition paper , ... 
Hie Whig Examiner. ir^y%^ 

Some years afterwards I had an editorial saccessor, Mr^ 
Fonblanque, who had all the wit for which I toiled, without 
making any pretensions to it. He was, indeed, the gennina 
soccessor, not of me, but of the Swifts and Addisons them** ■: 
selves; profuse of wit even beyond them, and superior in Z^' 
political knowledge. Yet, if I laboured hard for what was 
so easy to Mr. Fonblanque, I will not pretend to think that . 
I did not sometimes find it ; and the study of Addison and 
Steele, of Goldsmith and Voltaire, enabled me, when I was 
pleased with my subject, to give it the appearance of ease. 
At other times, especially on serious occasions, I too often got 
into a declamatoiy vein, full of what I thought fine turns and' 
Johnannian antitheses. The new office of editor conspired 
with my success as a critic to turn my head. I wrot^ 
though ■anonymously^ in the first person^ as if, in addition: t6 r • 
my theatrical pretensions, I had suddenly become an braolfi 
in politics; the words philosophy, poetiy, criticism, states- 
manship, nay, even ethics and theology, all took a final toae^ , 
in my lips. When I remember the virtue as well as know-^t J^' 
ledge which I demanded from everybody whom I had occaeddn 
to notice, and how much charity my own juvenile errors 
ought to have considered themselves in need of (however thei^ 
might have been warranted by conventional allowance), I wiU 
not say I was a hypocrite in the odious sense of the word| 
fyt it was all done out of a spirit of foppeiy and '^fine 
writing," and I never afibcted any formal Yiitnea in. igrivate^ ' 
—^11^ when I consider all the nonsense axi<9L €zXxw«j(gK&»^ ^\ 

^fi«w asmunpUonSf ail the btMnn tiiey m\tfX \mw^ ^"^^ '^^^ 
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in difloerning eyes, and all the reasonable amount of resent- 
ment which it was preparing for me with adversaries, I blush 
to think what a simpleton I was, and how much of the conse- 
quences I deserved. It is out of no ^' ostentation of candour** 
that I make this confession. It is extremely painful to me. 

Suffering gradually worked me out of a good deal of this 
kind of egotism. I hope that even the present most involun- 
larily egotistical book affords evidence that I am pretty well 
lid of it; and I must add, in my behalf, that, in every other 

- respect, never, at that time or at any after time, was I other-' ' '^. 
wise than an honest man. I overrated my claims to public 
attention; but I set out perhaps with as good an editorial 

- amount -of-qualification- «8 most writers no older. I was 
&irly grounded in English history; I had carefully read 
De Lolme and Blackstone ; I had no mercenary views what- . 
■oiever, though I was a proprietor of the journal ; and all the 
levity of my animal spirits, and the foppery of the graver part 
of my pretensions, had not destroyed that spirit of martyrdom 
whidi had been inculcated in me from the ctadle. I denied 
myself political as well as theatrical acquaintances ; I was 
the reverse of a speculator upon patronage or employment; 
and I was prepared, with my excellent brother, to siiffer man- 
fully, should the time for suffering arrive. 

The spirit of the criticism on the theatres continued the 
same as it had been in the News, In politics, from old family 
associations, I soon got interested as a man, tliough I never 
could love them as a writer. It was against the grain that 
I was encouraged to begin them; and against the grain I ever 
afterwards sat down to write, except when the subject was 

. of a very general description, and I could introduce philoeophy 
Old the belles lettres. 

•;The main objects of the Examiner newspaper were to 
aanst in producing Reform in Parliament, liberality of opinion 
in general (especially freedom from superstition), and a fusion 
cf literary taste into all subjects whatsoever. It began with 
being of no party ; but Beform soon gave it one. It dis- 
claimed all knowledge of statistics; imd the rest of its politics 
were rather a sentiment, and a matter of general training, 
than founded on any particular political reflection. It pos- 
sessed the benefit, however, of a good deal of reading. It never 
wanted examples out of history and biography, or a kind 

of adoimaeaat fiom the spirit of Utexatoxe^ «iA \\» ^gra&oaSi^ 
?ir to its perosal mimy intdUgcot "]ecr«oT» cli \s(q^ ^bm*^ \ 
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wk> woaUi'periupi, never have sttended to poUtiM ndder 



In ths ooane of its wBr&re with the Toriea, the Exammgr 
«u changed with Bonapartism, with republicanisni, with 
dinfiection to Chnrch end State, with coaspiracj at the tablet 
of Burdett, aad (Tobbett, and Hern; Hunt. Now, Sir Francia, 
thodgh he^waa for a loDg'dme our hero, we never exchanged 
a word with ; and Cobbett and Henij Hunt (no- relation of 
oan) ws never beheld; — never so much as saw their lacea;^ 
I-wa> never even at a public dinner; nor do I believe my - 
brather was. We had absolutely no views whatsoever but : 
dioae of a decent competence and of the public good ; and wb 
thought, I- dare affirm, a great deal more of the latter thaa , 
of the former. Our competence we allowed too much to 
shift for itself. Zeal for the public good was a &milj inheii-' 
taoce; 4nd this we thought ourselves bound to increase. Ac- ' 
to myself what I thought of, more than either, was the 
making of venes. 1 did nothing for the greater part of the 
week but write verses and read books. I then -nude a rush 
at my editorial duties; took a world of enperfluona paint in-' 
the writing ; sat up late at night, and was a very trying 
person to compoaitora and newsmen. I sometimes have before 
rae the ghost of a pele and gouty printer whom I specially 
caused to nufier, and who never complained. I think of him 
and of some needy dramatist, and wish they had been worse 
mai. "^ 

The ExamtHtr commenced at the time when Bonaparte waa 
at the height of his power. He had the continent at his feet'| 
and three of his brothers were on thrones. ;: j 

I thonght of Bonaparte at that time as I have thought ever 
since; to wit, that he was a great soldier, and little else; that 
he was not a man of the highest order of intellect) much less 
a cosmopolite ; that he was a retrospective rather than a 
prospective man, ambitious of old renown instead of new; 
and would advance the age ae far, and no farther, as suited 
his views of personal a^randizement. The Examiner, how- 
ever much it differed witli the military policy of Bonaparte's 
antagonists, or however meanly it thought of their under- 
standings, never overrated his own, or was one of hit 
psTtisans. 

I now look vpOD war as one of the fleeting necessities of 
thiogv ia the course of human piogr«n •, «a «t ^vi V^% 
moKt other evils) to be r^arded in Tdftlion to wiTOt ^JSm* *^ 
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AH ^iroold bave been worse withont it, but alwayw to be 
considered as an indication of comparatiye barbarism — as a 
neoeesity, the perpetuity of which is not to be assumed— 
or as a half-reasoning mode of adjustment, whether of dis^ 
pntes or of populations, which maiiidnd, on arriying at years 
of discretion, and coming to a better understanding with one 
another, may, an4 must of necessity, do away. It would 
be as ridiculous to associate the idea of war with an earth 
oorered with railroads and commerce, as a £ght betwe^ 
tf.^..^. Holbom and the Strand, or between people met in a drailii^-^ / : 

i;*- _^ rboxn. Wars, like all other evils, hare not been wxtliotx£ 
their good. They have pioneered human intercourse; Itimi 
tbtAsi prepared even for their own eventual abblitii^ If 'Imct 
their follies, losses, and horrors have been made the best of 
Tyy adornments and music, and consoled by -the exhibition 
of many noble qualities. There is' no evil unmixed with, or 
unproductive of, good. It could not, in the nature of things, 

^ exist. Antagonism itself prevents it. But nature incites us 
to the diminution of evil; and while it is pious to make the 
best of what is inevitable, it is no less so to obey the im- 
pulse which she has given us towards thinking and making it 
otherwise. 

With respect to the charge of republicanism against the 
Eocaminer^ it was as ridiculous as the rest. Both Napoleon 
and the Allies did, indeed, so conduct themselves on the high 
roads of empire and royalty, and the British sceptre Was 
at the same time so unfortunately wielded, that kings and 

> princes were often treated with less respect in our pages Ihan 
WB desired. But we generally felt, and often expressed^ a 
iddi to treat them otherwise. The Examiner was always 
quoting against them the Alfireds and Antoninuses of old. 
The '' Constitution," with its King, Lords, and Commons, was 
its incessant watchword. The greatest political change which 
it desired was Eeform in Parliament; and it helped to obtain 
it, because it wns in earnest. As to republics, the United 
States, notwithstanding our family relationship, were no 
fiivourites with us, owing to what appeared to us to be an 
absorption in the love of money, and to their then want of 
the imaginative and ornamental; and the excesses of the 
French Kevolution we held in abhorrence. 

With regard to Chmx^h and State, the connection was of 
course duly recognized by admirers of the English ooii8ti«^ 

tathn. We desired, it is true, i^foxm la \m^ Vmou^ tte 
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greater admiiers of ChriBtdani^ la ita priraiUve than in any 
of its Bubtequent ahapeB, and hearty accordere with the dictum 
of the apostle, who said that the " ietter killelh, but the apitit 
giveth life." Onr Teruon of rdigioiu faith vras ever uuret 
to what M. Lamartine has called the "New Chrisdaii]^," 
than to that of Doctors Horslej and Fhilpoita. Bat we 
Jteartily advocated the mild spirit of religious government, as 
exercised by the Churoh of England, in opposition to the 
bigoted part of dissent; and in furtherance of this advocacy, 
the first volume of the Examiner contained a 'series of Essays 
on tht Folly and Danga- of Jfethodigm, which were ailer- 
words colteoted into a pamphlet. So " orthodox " were these 
essays, short of points from which common sense end 
humanity always appeared to uS to revolt, and from which 
the deliverance of die Church itself is now, I believe, not 
far off, that in duty to our hope of that deliverance, I ader-^ 
wards thought it necessary to guard against the conclusions 
wbidi might have been drawn &ora them, as to the amount 
of our assent. A church appeared to me then, as it still 
does, an instincliTe want in the human family. I never to 
this day pass one, even of a Hud the most unrefbrmed, 
without a wish to go into it and join my feUow-creatnres 
in their affecting evidence of the necessi^ of an additional 
tie with Deity and Infinity, with this world and the next; 
But the wish is accompanied vrith an afflicting regret that 
I cannot recognize it, free from barbarisms derogatory to 
both; and I sigh for some good old country church, final^ 
delivered from the corruptions of the Councils, and breachiaft 
nothing but fhe peace and love befitting the Sermon on tiie 
Mount. I believe that a time is coming, when such doctzjna; 
and such only, will be preached; and my future grave, in 
a certain beloved and fioweiy cemetery, seems quieter for the 
consummation. But I anticipate. 

For a short period before and after the setting np of the- 
Examiner, I was a clerk in the War Office. The situntion 
was given me by Mr. Addington, then prime minister, aller- 
wards Lord Sidmoutb, who knew my &ther. My Borry stock 
of arithmetic, which I taught myself on purpose, was suffi- 
dent for the work which I had to do ; but otherwise I made 
a bad clerk; wasting my timaand that of others in perpetual 
jetting ; going too hXe to office ; Kai te^^'ci^ cKUAOKrait <&n»^ 
if I did aot '^t the sitoatioa mye^ noxiitnj ■«»» ■msss* 
Mkd/, or ironid hare been more just, thm. a sa^B***^ ^ 
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that efiect from others. The estabUshmeDt of the JExamner^ 

and the tone respecting the court and the ministiy which 
I soon thought myself bound to adopt, increased the sense 
of the propriety of this measure; and^ accordingly, I sent 
in my resignation. Bir. Addington had fortunately ceased 
to be minister before the Examiner. wss set up ; and though 
I had occasion aiUrwards to differ extremely with the 
|X measures approved of by him as Lord 8idmouth, I n^eci .':$i 

forgot the personal respect which I owed him for his kindness ^J^ 
to myself, to his own amiable manners, and to his undpii})tci^ 'p^, 
though not wise, conscientiousness. He had been Speskec 
of the House of Commons, a situation for which his figure and 
: . deportment at that time of life admirably fitted him, . I think 
I hear his fine Toice, in his- house at Bichmond Park, good- 
It - •-. . natnredly expressing to me his hope, in the words ^ the 
|r^ poety that it might be one day said of me, — 

■ 

'* — Not in fimqy'f maze he wander'd long, 
\:'" Bat ttoop'd to troth, and momlized his soog,** 

'f '/. ' The sounding words, *^ moralized his song," came toning out 

of hb dignified utterance like " sonorous metal." This was 
when I went to thank him for the clerkship. I afterwards 
sat ffD. the grass in the park, feeling as if I were in a dream, 
' and wondering how I should reconcile my propensity to Terse* 
making with sums in addition. The minister, it was dear, 
thought them not incompatible: nor are they. Let nobody 
think otherwise, unless he is prepared to suffer for the mis- 
take, and, what is worse, to make others suffer. The body 
of the British Poets themselves shall confute him, wit^ 
Gbaneer at their head, who was a ^' comptroller of wool" and 
^ clerk of works." 

'* Thou facarest ndtber that nor thia ** 

(says the eagle to him in the House of Fame 

** For when thy lahoar all done it, 
And hast made all iky reckonings. 
Instead of rest and of new things. 
Thou goest home to thine house anon, 
And all so dumb as any stone 
Thott sittest at another book, 
TUl folly dazM U thy k>ok." 

Lamb, it is true, though he stuck to it, has complained of 

•* The dry drudgery of the desk's dead wood: " 

and Giaucer was unable to attend to his accounts in thet 
month ofilay, when, as he tells us, he could not help pasioi^ 
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whole days in tbe fields, looking at ^e daimes. The'oaw, 
aa in all other matters, can only be vindicated, or otherwinL 
by the oonsequences. But that is a perilons responsibility; 
and it involres assumptions which ought to be startling to 
the modesty of young rhyming gentlemen not in the receipt 
of an income. 

' I did not give up, however, a certainty for an uncertainty, i^^^i^; 
TheEwaminer was fhlly established when I quitted the office 
pn 1808]. My friends thought that I should be better able., 
•to titt^id to its editorship; and it was felt, at any rate, that;-^{: . :^^ 
I could ;1M)I l(rith propriety remain. So I lefl my fellow-clerkfi 
to their better behaviour and quieter rooms; and set my fiicei 
in the direclion of stormy politics. 






CHAPTER X. 

LITEBABY ACQUAINTANCE. 



Just afi«r this period I fell in with a new set of acquaintances, 
accounts of whom may not be uninteresting. I forget what 
it' was ^ that introduced me to Mr. Hill, proprietor of the 
Mfmtkly Mirror ; but at his house at Sydenluun I used to 
meet his editor, Du Bois ; Thomas Campbell, who was his 
neighbour; and the two Smiths, authors of The Bgected 
Addresses. I saw also Theodore Hook, and Mathews the 
comedian. Our host was a jovial bachelor, plump and rosy 
as an abbot; and no abbot could have presided over a more 
festive Sunday. The wine flowed merrily and long; the 
discourse kept pace with it ; and next morning, in returning 
to town, we felt ourselves very thirsty. A pump by the road- 
side, with a plash round it, was a bewitching sight. 

Du fiois was one of those wits who, like the celebrated 
Eaohard, have no faculty of gravity. His handsome hawk^s 
eyes looked blank at a speculation ; but set a joke or a piece 
of raiUery in motion, and they sparkled with wit and malice. 
Nothing could be more trite or commonplace than his serious 
observations. Acquiescences they should rather have been 
called ; for he seldom ventured upon a gravity, but in echo 
of another*s remark. If he did, it was in defence of ortho- 
doxy, of which he was a great advocate ; but his quips and 
cranks were inEnite. He was also an e3LcicA<QSL\i «d[^sW. '>^^^ 
Ih-. KiDf^ and JSaoboxxl wotild bave tdbiSa a e«ai\Bi^xtf^ ^'^^ 
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II table, for scholarship, mirth, -drinkiiig, and reUgiQiL; He > 
was intimate with Sir Philip Francis, and gave the public 
a new edition of the Horace of Sir Philip's fiither. The 
literary world knew him well also as the writer of a popular 
novel in the genuine Fielding manner, entitled Old Nick, 

Mr. Du Bois held his editorship of the Monthly Mirror 
very cheap. He amused himself with writing notes on 
Athenseus, and was a lively critic oa the theatres ; but hatf 
the jokes in his magazine were. written for h|8 ^end% and 
must have mystified the uninitiated. His notices to corre- 
spondents were often made up of. this by-play ;. and miade his 
.friends laugh, in proportion to their obscurity to every one 
else. ' Mr. Du Bois subsequentiy became a magistrate in the . . 
Court of Bequests ; and died the other day at an advanced 
age, in spite of his love of port But then he was festive in 
good taste ; no gourmand ; and had a strong head withal. I 
do not know whetiier such men ever last as long as teetotallers; 
but they certainly last as long, and look a great deal younger, 
than the carking and severe. 

They who knew Mr. Campbell only as the author of (Ter* 
trude of Wyoming^ and the Pleasures of Hope, would not 
have suspected him to be a merry companion, overfloMring 
with humour and anecdote, and anything but £istidiouB. 
These Scotch poets have always something in reserve. It 
is the only point in which the major part of them resemble 
their countrymen. The mistaken character which the lady 
farmed of Thomson from his Seasons is well known. He let 
part of the secret out in his Castle of Indolence; and the more 
he let out, the more honour it did to the simplicity and cor- 
diality of the poet's nature, though not always to the el^ance 
of it. Allan Kamsay knew his friends Gay and Somerville 
as well in their writings as he did when he came to be per- 
sonally acquainted witii them; but Allan, who had bustled 
up from a barber's shop into a bookseller's, was ''a cunning 
shaver ;" and nobody would have guessed the author of the 
Qeatle Shepherd to be penurious. Let none suppose that any 
insinuation to that effect is intended against CampbelL He 
was one of the few men whom I could at any time hare 
walked, half a dozen miles through the snow to spend an 
evening witii ; and I could no more do this with a penurious 
man, than I could with a sulky one. I know but of one 
/aaJt he bad, besides an extreme cautaowsiiee& mY^ NiriNai^g^ 
JUid ' thai , one waa natixmsif a matter cf£ -vios^ -uA ^aoDs^ \ 
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oreifaid by _« BtrMm c^ oonTeraotion, livdy, jaqiuid^ md 
libeal, not the leu mtereBting for occasioQallj bebtnyiag sa 
intimapy with pain, and for a high and Eomevhat atraiiied 
tone of ycaae, like a man apesking with aiupended breatli, 
and in the habit of subdniog his feelings. No man Telt mot* -J 
kindly towards hia fellow-creatnrea, or took less credit for it, 'j' 

Whan he indulged in doubt and aaTcawn, and epbke eon ^^ 

tamptiunuly of things in general, he did it partly, no doabt^M^S^ 
oat of actwd disaatirisction, but more, perhaps, thas be saa* '^'^" 
peoted, oat of a fear of being thought weak and BeneitiTe , ^ 
which is a blind that the best men very commonly practise 
He pnrfeesed to be bopelen and sarcastic, and took pains all 
the while to set up a uaiverBity (the London). — 

When I first aaw this eminent peraon, he gave me the idea 
of a French Virgil. Not that he waa like a Frenchman, 
mnch less the French translator of Tii^iL I found him as 
handsome as the Abb^ Delille is said to have been ugly ' 

But he seemed to me to embody a Frenchman's ideal noQon ^ 

of the Latin poet ; something a little more cut and dry than ^ 

I had looked ibr ; compact and elfgant, critical and acute, "^ 

with a consciousness of authorship upon him ; a taste over' 
amdons not to commit itself, and refining and dimintsbmg 
nature as in a drawing-room mirror. This &acy was 
strengthened in the course of conversation, by his expa- [ 

(dating on the greatness of Bscine. I think he lud a volume 
of the French poet in hia hand. His skull was sharply cut i 

and fine; with plenty, according to the phrenoto^ts, both of 
the reflective and amative organs : and his poetry will bear 
them out For a lettered solitude, and a bridal properly got "; 

np, both according to law and luxury, commend us to the 
lovely Oertmde of Wyoming. His face and person were 
lather on a small scale; his features r^ular; hia eye lively 
and penetrating ; and when he spoke, dimples played about 
his mouth, which, nevertheless, had aomethmg restrained and 
close in it. Some gentle puritan seemed to have crossed the 
bi«ed, and to have left a stamp on his face, such as we often 
■M in the female Scotch &ce rather than ^e male. But he 
appeared not at all grateful for this ; and wheu his critiques 
and his Virgilianism were over, very unlike a puritan hfl 
talked ! He seemed to spite his Teatrictions ; and, out of tho 
natural largeness of hia sympathy wilh thli:i^&l^^«a^In'<t', 
to break at once out of Delille's Yiigii into OittKiiv,^'^*' ^■'^'^ 
kt loose &om jchooL Whea 1 lia4, ftift ^\sMMift«fi.\iwaH>4. 
W— * 
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him aflcrwaItL^ I forgot his ViTgilianinns, and thooglit only . 
of the delightful companion, the unaffected philanthropist, and - 
the creator of a beauty worth all the heroines in Racine. 

Campbell tasted pretty sharply of the good and ill of the 
present state of society, and, for a bookmani had beheld 
strange sights. He witnessed a battle in Germany from the 
top of a convent (on which battle he has lefb us a noble- ode); 
and he saw the French cavalry enter a town, wiping tbcar A 
bloody swords on the horses* manes. He was in G^ennany-4 •'*-[ 
second time, — I believe to purchase books; for in addition'to '-. 
his classical scholarship, and his other languages, heKrasa 
reader of German. The readers there, among whom he 'is 
popular, both for his poetry and his- love of fr^om^ erowded- • ~ 
about him with affectionate zeal ; and they gave him, what 
he did not dislike, a good dinner. Like many of the' great 
men in Germany — Schiller, Wieland, and others — he did not 
scruple to become editor of a magazine ; and his name alone 
gave it a recommendation of the greatest value, and such as 
made it a grace to write imder him. 

I remember, one day at Sydenham, Mr. Theodore Hook 
coming in unexpectedly to dinner, and amusing us very much 
with his talent at extempore verse. He was then a jcmikj - 
tall, dark, and of a good person, with small eyes, and featares 
more round than weak ; & face that had character and humour, 
but no refinement. His extempore verses were really sur- 
prising. It is easy enough to extemporize in Italian — one 
only wonders how, in a language in which everything con- 
spires to render verse-making .easy, and it is difficult to avoid 
rhyming, this talent should be so much cried up— but in 
English it is another matter. I have known but one other 
person besides Hook, who could extemporize in English, and 
he wanted the confidence to do it in public. Of course, I 
speak of rhyming. Extempore blank verse, with a litUe 
practice, would be foimd as easy in English as rhyming is in* 
Italian. In Hook the faculty was very unequivocal. He 
could not have been pre-infbrmed about all the visitors on 
the present occasion, still less of the subject of conversation 
when he came in, and he talked his full share till called upon; 
yet he ran his jokes and his verses upon us all in the easiest- 
manner, saying something characteristic of everybody, or 
avoiding it with a pun; and he introduced so agreeably a 
/ueoe of village scandal upon vrhicYi \h^ '^t\.^ \i'&dL Wsk 
J^^yjng Ckmpbiill, that the poet, tihous\ilioV.Tm^«fli^oQ^«^\^ 
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diguityi iTftj, perhapi, the laOBt plcaaod of mmlL 
nfifnnurdfl eat do\vii to the [naiio&rte, and, aaboffsig qmb 
this subject, made an extempore parody of a modem opei^ io^^ 
troduciog aiulors and their dap-traps, rustics, &ts., and making ^ 
the poet and his supposed flame the hero and beroiiio. Re " 
parodied music as well as words, giving us the most received 
cadences and flourisht's, and calling to mind (not witiiout some 
hanrd to bis filial duties) the commonplaces of the pastoral 
Bcmga and duets of the last half-centuiy ; so tbat if Mr. 
Dignnm, the Damon of Vauxhall, had been present, he would 
hare doubted whether to talce It as an aSiront or a compli- 
ment. Campbell certainly took the theme of the piLrody as 
a compliment; for . having drunk -a little more wine thait - .- 
usual that evening, and happening to wear a wig on account 
of having lost bis hair by a fever, he suddenly took off tba- 
wig, and dashed it at the bead of the performer, exclaiming, 
" You dog 1 I'll throw my laurels at you." 

I have since been unable to help wishing, perhaps not very 
wisely, that Campbell would hare been a little less careful and 
fiutidtous in what be did &r the public ; for, afler all, on 
author may reasonably be supposed to do best that which he 
is most inclined to do. It is our business to be grateful for 
what a poet sets before us, rather than to be wishing that his 
peaches were nectarines, or his Folemian champagne. Camp- 
bell, as an author, was all for refinement and clasaioali^, not, 
however, without a great deal of pathos and luxurious fancy. 
His merry jongleur, Theodore Hook, had as little propenuty, 
perhaps, as can be imagined, to any of those niceties: yet m 
the pleasure of recollecting the evening which I passed wiUi 
him, J was unable to repress a wish, as httle wise as the . 
other; to wit, that he bad stuck to hia humours and forces^ 
for which he had real talent, instead of writing politics. 
There was ability in the novels which be subsequently wrote ; 
but their worship of high life and attacks on vulgarly were 
themselves of the vulgarest description. 

Mathews, the comediun, I liad the pleasure of seeing at 
Mr. Hill's several times, und of witnessing his imitations, 
which, admirable as they were on (he stage, were siill more 
so in private. His wife occasionally came with him, with her 
handsome eyes, and chariubly made tea for us. M:tny years 
aflervrards I had the pleasure of BC^in^ \.Wav ai; '^'ox •:t«\^ 
Ubie; andltbought that wliileTvme,mXV\n)a»QAc5s>art»Bi^ 
Md apared f&e sweet countenance ol ^ile^a&:J,'V»\^n&■ V*'^ 
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more force and interest to that of the htusband in tbe Terjr 
' ploughing of it up. Strong lines had been cut, and the fioe 
flfeood them well. I had seldom been more surprised than on 
coming close to Mathews on that occasion, and seeing the bust 
"which he possessed in his gallery of his friend Liston« Some 
cf these comic actors, like comic writers, are as nn&rdical aa 
can be imagined in their interior. The taste for hnmdar 
comes to them by the force of contrast. The last time I haid 
seen Mathews, his &ce appeared to me insignificant to whit' it 
was'then. On the former occasion, he looked like Ah initabihl 
XQ*door pet ; on the latter, he seemed to hare been grappHnj^ 
-with the world, and to haye got yigour by it. His fiice hM 
looked out upon the Atlantic; ondsaid to the old wayes,'^' Bofiet 
on; I haye seen trouble as well as jou." The paralytic 
affection, or whateyer it was, that twisted his mouth when 
young, had formerly appeared to be master of his &ce, and 
giyen it a character of indecision and alarm. It now seemed 
a minor thing; a twist in a piece of old oak. And what a 
bust was Listen's! The mouth and chin, with the throat 
under it, hung like an old bag ; but the upper part of Uie 
head was as fine as possible. There was a speculation, a lockr 
out, and eyen an eleyation of character in it^ as unlike tbe 
Liston on the stage, as Lear is to King Pippin. One might 
imagine Laberius to haye had such a fiice. 

The reasons why Mathews' imitations were still better in 
priyate than in public were, that he was moi*e at his ease per- 
sonally, more secure of his audience (" fit though few"), and 
able to interest them with traits of priyate character, which 
could not haye been introduced on tiie stage. He gaye, for 
instance, to persons who he thought could take it rightly, a 
picture of the manners and conyersation of Sir Walter Scott, 
^ighly creditable to that celebrated person, and calculated to 
add regard to admiration. His commonest imitations were 
not superficial. Something of the mind and character of the 
indiyidual was always insinuated, oflen with a dramatic dress* 
ing, and plenty of sauce piquante. At Sydenham he used to 
giye us a dialogue among the actors, each of whom found 
fiiult with another for some defect or excess of his own-^ 
Kemble objecting to stifihess, Mimden to grimace, and so on. 
His representation of Indedon was extraordinary : his noae 
seemed actually to become aquiline. It is a pity I cannot put 
upon paper, as represented by Mr, M^aicHie^ ^^ ia^g^Hc 
gabbUngs of that actor, the lax and waXotASkft VwHsX o1 ---^-^ 
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wi<li widob eFeryihiiig hnng upon him ; and hb prcSme 
jnettes in quoting the Bible ; for which, and swearing, he 
seemed to have an equal reverence. He appeared to be 
bharitable to everybody but Braham. He would be described 
as saying tp his friend Holman, for instance, ''My dear 
Greorge, don't be abusive, Greorge ;— don't insult,— -don't be 
indecent, by €r— d! You should take the beam out of your> < 
pwn eye, — ^what the devil is it — you know — in the Bible ? 
iomething" (the a very broad) ''about a beam, my dear '■. 
Oeoige ! and — and — and a mote ; — you'll find it in any part^ 
of the Bible : yes, Geoxge, my dear boy, the Bible, by G--d,**' »; "5' 
(and then with real fervour and reverence,) " the Holy Scrip- 
ture, G^«-d d~ me-!" He swore as dreadfully as a devout 
knight-errant. Braham, whose trumpet blew down his wooden 
walls, he could not endure. He is represented as saying oiiie 
day, with a strange mixture of imagination and matter-of-&cty 
that '* he only wished his beloved master, Mr. Jackson, could 
come down from heaven, and take the Exeter stage to London •; ■' ^- 

to hear that d — d Jew!" - » ' ' 

As Hook made extempore verses on us, so Mathews one- 
day gave an extempore imitation of us all rounds with the 
^ eKception of a young theatrical critic (videlicet^ myself), in 
whose appearance and manner he pronounced that tliere was 
no handle for mimicry. This, in all probability, was intended 
. as a politeness towards a comparative stranger, but it might 
have been policy; and the laughter was not missed by it. At 
all events, the critic was both good-humoured enough, and at 
that time self-satisfied enough, to have borne the mimicry ; 
and no harm would have come of it. 

One morning, afler stopping all night at this pleasant 
house, I was getting up to breakfast, when I heard the noise 
of a little boy having his face washed. Our host was a merry 
bachelor, and to the rosiness of a priest might, for aught I - 
knew, have added the paternity ; but I had never heard of it,= 
and still less expected to find a child in his house. More 
obvious and obstreperous proofs, however, of the existence of 
a boy with a dirty face could not have been met with. You 
heard the child crying and objecting ; then the woman remour _ 
strating ; then the cries of the child snubbed and swallowed 
up in the hard towel ; and at intervals out came his voice 
bubbling and deploring, and was again SYralloYred U!^. At 
Imak/ast, the child being pitied, 1 ventareflL \o «'gwiSK.^wi^»SN^ 
snd was laughing and sympathizing m ijcste^X e*A ^sa^ 
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" Nougbt is eveiything, and everything ia nought, 

"was very posing. Mr. Smith \vould sometimes repeat after 

dinner, with his brother Horace, an imaginary dialoguei 

stu£!ed full of incongruities, that maude \]l% tqU with laughter. 

Sia ordinary rerse and prose "were too i»SL ci V2ki^Tv^^tfSQ^ ^ 
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when MathewB came in, and I found tliot the little uroLia 
was he. 

■ The same morning he gave us his immortal imitation of 
old Tate Wilkinson, patentee of the York Theatre. Tate had 
been a little too merry in his youth, and was very melancholy 
in old age. He had a wandering mind and a decre{nt body; 
and being manager of a theatre, a husbandj and a ratcaic^Mnw 
he would speak, in his wanderings, *'*' variety of wretchedneM.*: 
He would interweave, for instance, all at once, the subjeote ot 
a new engagement at his theatre, the rats, a Teal-piei Gac;|i|gi^ 
and Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Tate and the doctor. . I dovziol, 
pretend to give a specimen : Mathewn , alone could ba^e. dniO: 
it 'r- but one -trait 1 recollect, descriptive of Tate hiniBelf, wlii^ 
wiU give a good notion of him. On coming into the room, 
Mathews assumed the old manager's appeazanoCi and pro- 
ceeded towards the window, to reconnoitre the state of the 
weather, which was a matter of great importance to him. 
His hat was like a hat worn the. wrong way, side foremosti 
looking sadly crinkled and old ; his mouth was desponding, 
bis eye staring, and his whole aspect meagre, querulous, and 
prepared for objection. This miserable object, grunting and. 
hobbling, and helping himself with everything he can l|iy. 
hold of as he goes, creeps up to the window ; and, giving a 
glance at the clouds, turns roimd with an ineffable look of 
despair and acquiescence, ejaculating, ^' Uh Christ !** 

Of James Smith, a &ir, stout, fresh-coloured man, with 
roimd features, I recollect little, except that he used to read to 
us trim verses, with rhymes as pat as butter. The best of his 
verses are in the Rejected Addresses — and they are excellent. 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, with his Pipe of Tobacco^ and all the ^ '^, 
rhyming jeux-d esprit in all the Tracts, are extinguished in C^i 
the comparison ; not excepting the Probationary Odes, Mr. 
FitsBgerald found himself bankrupt in non seguiturs ; Crabbe 
coidd hardly have known which was which, himself or Ilia 
parodist; and Lord Byron confessed to me, that the summing 
up of his philosophy, to wit, that 
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ciff foeteoinoiu. To be raperior to nnjtbing, it shonld not 
•Iwm be running in one s head. 

Hu brother Horace was delicious. Lord Byron used to 
say, Aat this e^nthet should be applied only to eatables ; and 
dttt he wondered a friend of bis (I forget who) that was 
eritioal in matters of eating, should use it in any other sense. 
I know not what the present usage may be io the circles, but 
dtttidal authority is against his lordship, from Cicero down- 
wiazda; :and I am content with the modem warrant of another 
'fidblB;'wit| the famous Lord Peterborough, who, in his fine, 
o||ten wiy, said^of F^n^lon, that he was such a ''delicious 
cre a t ur e, he was forced to get away from him, else he would 
have made him pious I" I grant there is something in the 
VFord delicious which may be said to comprise a reference to 
every species of pleasant taste. It is at once a quintessence t.^ 

and a compoimd ; and a friend, to deserve the epithet, ought, 4 

perhaps, to be capable of delighting us as much over our wine, 
as on graver occasions. F^d^lon himself could do this, with ; 

all his piety ; or rather he could do it because his piety waa \ 

of the' true sort, and relished of everything that was sweet and i. 

affectionate. A finer nature than Horace Smith's, except in . .\ 

the angle instance of Shelley, I never met with in man ; nor f 

even in that instance, all circmnstances considered, have I a 
right to say that those who knew him as intimately as I did 
the other, would not have had the same reasons to love him. 
Shelley himself had the highest regard for Horace Smith, as 
may be seen by the following verses, the initials in which the 

reader has here the pleasure of filling up : — r 

" Wit and sense, I 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might ' 

Make this dull world a business of delight. 
Are all combined in H. S.*' 

Horace Smith differed with Shelley on some points; but 
on otiiers, which all the world agree to praise highly and to 
practise very little, he agreed so entirely, and showed un- 
equivocally that he did agree, that with the exception of one 
person (Vincent Novello), too difiident to gain such an honour 
frt>m his friends, they were the only two men I had then met 
with, from whom I could have received and did receive advice 
or remonstrance with perfect comfort, because I could be sure 
of the unmixed motives and entire absence of self-reflection, 
with ivhich it would come from them.* Shelley said to me 

• * Notwithstanding Ids caprices oC tem^x,! tdms^. ^^'^wi^^^V^ 
WMB quite capable, when he cbote, ol ^n\x^ %}esoxoLft ^x«fc^ %!^^ 
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once, ** I know not what Horace Smith must take me for 
sometimes : I am afraid he must think me a strange fellow : 
but is it not odd, that the only trulj generous person I ever 
knew, who had money to be generous with, should be a 
stockbroker ? And he writes poetry too," continued Shelly, 
his voice rising in a fervour of astonishment — ''*he wzitas 
poetry and pastoral dramas, and yet .knows how to Aiake 
money, and does make it, and is still generous I" SheUej^ 
had reason to like him. • Horace Smith iVBS.one of the mi^- 
men, who, through a cloud of detraotiony aod'throu^^ all that 
difference of conduct &om the reist of thd world 'Whieh 
naturally excites' obloquy, disceizied the greatness of my 

- fiiend's character. Indeed, he became a ^iitness to a very 

unequivocal proof of it, which I shall mention by-^and-by. 
The mutual esteem was accordingly very great, and arose 
£rom circumstances most honourable to both parties. ** I be- 
lieve,** said Shelley on another occasion, '* that I have only to 
flay to Horace Smith that I want a hxmdred pounds or two, 
and he would send it me without any eye to its being 
returned; such faith has he that I have something within zne 
beyond what the world supposes, and that I could only ask 
his money for a good purpose.** And Shelley would have 
sent for it accordingly, if the person for whom it was intended 
had not said Nay. I will now mention the circumstance 
which first gave m^ friend a r^;ard for Horace Smith. It 
concerns the person just mentioned, who is a man of letters. 
. It came to Mr. Smith's knowledge, many years ago, that tliis 

person was suffering under a pecuniary . trouble. He knew 
little of him at the time, but had met him occasionally ; and 
he availed himself of this circumstance to write him a letter 
as fuU of delicacy and cordiality as it could hold, making it a 
! matter of grace to accept a bank-note of 1002., which he en- 

I closed. I speak on the best authority, that of the obliged 

j person himself; who adds that he not only did accept the 

' ihoney, but felt as light and happy xmder Uie obligation, as 
I he has felt miserable under the very report of being obliged 

to some ; and he says that nothing could induce him to with- 
hold his name, but a reason which the generous, during his 
lifetime, would think becoming. 

I have said that Hoiace Smith was a stockbroker.. He 
JeA bumneas -with a fortune, and ^eul V> Ai^^ m ^roAfia, _ 

making foa aenaihle of hiB disinterestedness. XaoA^ cao\a.\»»?i t ^«o» 
'4 ^io»/ ^o^ i&r ioteifewoe of any sort he baA WL sfls^wstw^ 
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%lierey if lie did not increase, he did not ^iM m tta Ai '< i^f(3ii$^ 

it; and France added to the pleasant stock of his noWledge. 

On returning to England, he set about exerting himsdf -& 
a manner equaJlj creditable to his talents and interesting to ^., . 
the public I would not insult either the modestj or tUe - 
understanding of my friend while he was alive, bj comparing l. ') .. i 
him with the author of Old Mortality and Ouy itfann^r^^!,,;.. /i 1^ 
but I ventured to say, and I repeat, that the earliest <»f hit . ; y^i^^i 
novels, Brambletye ffouse^ ran a hard race with the novel'^ ^''-^■tM- 
■Woodstock^ and Ihat it contained more than one character iM -i^jr^ 
unwctrthy of the best volumes of Sir Walter. I allude to the '/^^ A 
ghustiiy troubles of the Regicide in his lone house; the out-^ .^ :^i-'| 
ward phl^m and merry inward malice of Winky Boss {a-rr-^ * 
happ3' name), who gravely smoked a pipe with his mouth, and 
laughed with his eyes ; and, above all, to the character <^l2fe >,^ ' | 
princely Dutch merchant, who would cry out that he shoiild ■ ''■ * 
be ruined, at seeing a few nutmegs dropped from a bag, and . ; 
then go and give a thousand ducats for an antique. This is . ^^ -. 
hitting the high mercantile character to a nicely — ^minute and ' * 
careful in its means, princely in its ends. If the ultimate 
effect of commerce {permulti transibUntf &c.) were not some- 
thing very different from what its pursuers imagine, the 
<sharacter would be a dangerous one to society at large, 
because it throws a gloss over the spirit of money-getting ; 
but, meanwhile, nobody could paint it better, or has a greater 
right to recommend it, than he who has been the first to 
make it a handsome portrait. . _ . 

The personal appearance of Horace Smith, like that of ^^* : ' 
most of the individuals I have met with, was highly indicative '. 

of his character. His figure was .good and manly, inclining to 
the robust; and his countenance extremely firank and cordial; 
sweet without weakness. I have been told he was irascible. 
If so, it must have been no common offence that could have 
irritated him. He had not a jot -of it in his appearance. 

Another set of acquaintances which I made at this time 
used to assemble at the hospitable table of Mr. Hunter the 
bookseller, in St. Paul's Churchyard. They were the sur- 
vivors of the literary party that were accustomed to dme with 
his predecessor, Mr. Johnson. They came, as of old, on the 
Friday, ^he most regular were Fuseli and Bonnycastle. 
How and then, Godwin was pieseaoXi', oi\«aftT 'ftx^ ^^'wwst^ . 
the magistrate, a great lover of Hoxacft. . 

FtiaeU was a small man, mth eawg^^aa featea?»^ «^^ * 
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white head of hair. Our host's daughter, then a little girl, 
used to cnll him the white-headed lion. He combed his hair 
i^up from the forehead ; and as his whiskers were large, hiB 
£ice was set in a kind of hairy fiame, which, in addition to 
the fierceness of his look, really gave him an aspect of that * 
Bort. Otherwise, his features were rather sharp than round* 
<He would haye looked much like an old militaiy officer, if 
.^his lace, besides its real eneigy, had not affected more. There 
% was the same defect in it as in his pictures. Conscious of nci - 
■baving i^ the strength he >vished^ he endeavoured to make . 
up for it by violence and pretension. He carried this so fsit^ 
. HS to look fiercer than usual when he sat for his picture. His 
/riend and engraver, Mr. Houghton, drew an admirable like-" 
ncss of him in this state of dignified extravagance. He is 
^ttii^ back in his chair, leaning on his hand, but looking 
^^eadjr to pounce withaL His notion of repose was like that 
of Pistol : 
V ^, '. *« Now, Pistol^ lay thy head in Furies' lap." 

. 2&greeably to this over-wrought manner, he was reckoned, I 
jbelieve, not quite so bold as he might have been. He painted 
horrible pictures, as children tell horrible stories ; and waa 
frightened at his own lay-figures. Tet he would hardly have 
talked as he did about his terrors, had he been as timid aa 
some supposed him. With the afiected, impression is the 
main thing, let it be produced how it may. A student of the 
Academy told me, that Mr. Fuseli coming in one night, when 
a solitary candle had been put on the fioor in a comer of the 
. room, to produce some effect or other, he said it looked " like 
a damned souL" This was by way of being Dantesque, as 
Michael Angelo was. Fuseli was an ingenious caricaturist of 
that, master, making great bodily displays -ci mental energy, 
and- being ostentatious with his limbs and muscles, in propor- 
tion as he could not draw them. A leg or an arm was to be 
thrust down one's throat, because he knew we should dispute 
the truth of it. In the indulgence of this wilfulness of pur- 
pose, generated partly by impatience of study, partly by want 
of sufficient genius, and no doubt, also, by a sense of supe-. 
riority to. artists who could do nothing but draw correctly, he. 
cared for no time, place, or circumstance in his pictures. A 
set of prints, after his designs, for Shakspeare and Ck)wpery. 
exhibit a chaos of mingled geniu& an^ sX^xxt^x.-^^^vis^V «ss^ 

perhaps, was never before seen. He ^uj^bkvoui^ \» \a:\jB%- 
Miobael Angela's apostles and propV\cla, mVJn ^«« ««V«- 
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human ponderousnees of intentioiii into the -^ a eg^ ^y tKy nlij^iy 
of modem life. A student reading in a gazdcn, la alf'dlM^; 
intenidly of muade; and the qniet tea-table aoene in Gowpei^ . 
he has tamed into a preposterous conspiracy of huge mea- 
and TTomen, all bent on showing their thews and postureii^ 
with dresses as fantastical as their minds. One gentleman, of 
the existence of whose trousers you are not aware till you see- 
the terminatiDg line at the ankle, is sitting and looking grim^ 
on a Bofi^ with his hat on and no waistcoat Yet there is real 
genius in his designs for Milton, though disturbed, as usual, by. ^ -^5 j 
strainings after the energetio. His most extraordinaiy mistake^ : "^.^ 
after all, is said to have been on the subject of his colouring* 
It was a sort of livid green, like brass diseased., Tet th^:sa^|r. v i 
that when praised for one of his pictures, he would modesUy 
observe, ^' It is a pretty -colour." This might have beeo. 
thought a jest on his part, if remarkable stories were not told 
of the mistakes made by other people with regard to colour. 
Sight seems the least agreed upon of all the senses. 

Fuseli was lively and interesting in conversation, but not 
without his usual ftults of violence and pretension. Nor was 
he always as decorous as an old man ought to be; .especially 
'one whose turn of mind is not of the lighter and more 
pleasurable cast The licences he took were coarse, and had 
not sufficient regard to his company. Certainly they went 
a great deal bejond his friend Armstrong ; to whose account, 
I believe, Fusel^s passion for swearing was laid. The poet 
condescended to be a great swearer, aod Fuseli thought it 
energetic to swear like him. His friendship with Bonnycastle 
had something childlike and agreeable in it. They came. and 
went away together, for years, like a couple of old school-p 
boys. They, also, like boys, rallied one another, and some* 
times made a singular display of it, — ^Fuseli, at least; for it' 
was he that was the aggressor. 

Bonnycastle was a good feUow. He was a tall, gaunt, 
long-headed man, with large features and spectacles, and ,a 
deep internal voice, with a twang of rusticity in it; and he 
goggled over his plate, like a horse. I oflen thought that a 
bag of com would have hung well on him. His laugh wai 
equine, and showed his teeth upwards at the sides. Words^ 
worth, who notices similar mysterious manifestations on the 
part of donkeys, would have thou^Yil \l OTfiSBssoa. ^»ii>?|- 
castle was extremely fond of qaotang S\L«kav^»x^ «m^ \s2^si% 
stones,' and if the Edinburgh Ecuieu) i»d^ ya^ ««*^ ^*^^ 
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would give oa all the jokes in it. He had once a hypo-. 
ohondriAcal disorder of long duration ; and he told tiSy that 
he should never forget the comfortable sensation given him 
one night during this disorder, bj his knocking a landlord, 
that ma insolent to him, down the man's staircase. On the 
■trength of this piece of energy (having first ascertained that 
the offender was not killed) he went to bed, and had a sleep 

- of.tinusaal soundness. Perhaps Bonny castle thought mora 

'big^y of his talents than the amount of them strictly wiar- 
nmted; a mistake to which scientific men appear, to be mom 
liable than others, the universe they work in b^g ao laige^!. 
and their universality (in Bacon's sense of the word) bekig 
often so small. : But the delusion. was not only ^xurdbnable^ . --:'\'i 
but desirable, in a man so zealous in the performance of his 
duties, and so. much of a human being to all about him, as .^ 

Bonnycastle was. It was delightful one day to hear him 
speak with complacency of a translation which had appeared 
cif . one of his books in Arabic, and which began by saying, 
i fDL'the part'of the translator, that '^it had pleased Grod, for 

'^die advancement of human knowledge, to raise us up a Bonny- 
castle." Some of his stories were a little romantic, and no 
less authentic. He had an anecdote of a Scotchman, who 
boasted of being descended firom the Admirable Crichton; in 
proof of which, the Scotchman -said he had ^' a grit quantity 
of table-leenen in his p(5ssassion, marked A. C, Admirable 
Greechton.'* 

Einnaird, the magistrate, was a sanguine man, under the 
middle height, with a fine lamping black eye, lively to the 
last, and a body that ''had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to have been diminished; '* which is by no means what 
He thought of the prerogative. Next to his bottie he was 
Ibnd-of his Horace; and, in the intervals of business at the 
police-office, would enjoy both in his arm-chair. Between 
l2ie vulgar calls of this kind of magistracy, and the perusal 
cf the urbane Horace, there must have been a gusto of con* 

-tradiction, which the bottle, perhaps, was required to render 
quite palatable. Fielding did not love his bottle the less 
Ibrbdng obliged to lecture the drunken. Nor did his son, 
who aucceeded him in taste and office. I know not how a 
former poet-laureat, Mr. Pye, managed, — another man of 
letters, who was fain to accept a situation of this kind. 

Having been a man of fortune and a mexoibec oi "^Qx^amfixit^ 
snd loving biB Horace to boot^ lie cou\4 "haac^^ ^m«^ ^««» 
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his wine. I saw him <moe in a -state of soornfql 

indignation at bdng interrupted in the penual of a mantt* 

script by the moniljons of his policc-offioers, who were 

i>bliged to remind him over and over again that he was a 

magistrate, and that the criminal multitude were in waiting. 

Every time the door opened, he threatened and implored. . > 

«< Otiom divos rogat in patent! 
BreaBOM JEgmo," 

Had you quoted this to Mr. Kinnaird, his eyes would hate 
fyarided with gpod-£allowship : he woidd have finished the 
jeme and the bottle with you, and proceeded to as many 
iiM>re as your head could stand. Poor fellow ! the last time 
I saw him, he was an apparition /ormidably substantial. The 
door of our host*8 dining-room opened without my hearing 
it| and, happening to turn round, I saw a figure in a great*> 
coat, litendly almost as broad as it was long, and scarcely 
able to articulate. He was dying of a dropsy, and was 
obliged to revive himself, before he. was fit to converssy by r > -. 
the wine that was killing him. But he had cares besides^ vv 
and cares of no ordinary description; and, for my part, I will . '^ 
not blame even his wine for killing him, unless his cares. 'f 

could have done it more agreeably. Afler dinner that day, 
he was comparatively himself again, quoted his Horace as 
usual, talked of lords and courts with a relish, and b^ged '^ 

that €hd save the King might be played to him on the piano- 
fiDrte; to which he listened, as if his soul had taken its hat 
off. I believe he would have liked to die to Ood save the . f 

Kmgf and to have '' waked and foimd those visions true." / i 




CHAPTER XI. 

POLITICAL CHARACTERS. 



v.- 



The Examiner had been set up towards the close of the 
reign of Greorge the Third, three years before the appoint- 
ment of the r^ency. Pitt and Fox had died two years 
before; the one, in middle life, of constant ill-success, preying 
on a sincere but proud, end not veiy large mind, and unwisely 
supported by a -habit of drinking ; the other, of older but 
more g^al habits of a like sort, and of dem»x\d& b^^^s^ 
hiB BtreDgth by a 'sudden accession to oflaicfc. ^Vtfi \2lw%^^ 
eonscimtious but iiarjx)w-miiidcd man, ob^^as^aXfc \ft \s. ^^^ff«k 
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^wUch bad lost him Amerioa), wkL not almrfs dealing 

ingenaaaslj, even with his adyisen — - had lately pit rid of 

3fr. Foz*8 succeasora, on account of their urging the Oatholic 

-' ^hdms. He had summoned to office in their stead Lords 

. iOastlereagh) Liverpool, and others, who had been the clerks 

of Mr. Pitt; and Bonaparte was at the height of his power 

:.BS French Emperor, setting his brothers on thrones, and com* 

: ^^:V;]9elling our Russian and Grerman allies to side with him under 

■V'r^l^ttoal mortifying circumstances of tergiversation. . ' - r -^ 

:'S~ j^r Jt:ifl « melancholy period for the potentates of iheMterdl,^ 

when they fancy themselves obliged to resort to the-afaabbkit.' 

-measures of the feeble; siding against a friend with'his - 

--.•4jniemy I- joining in aiccusations against him at the ]atter*6 

dictation ; believed by nobody on either side ; returning to 

. jtherfinend, and retreating from him, according to the fbrtanes 

* ^W war^ secretly hoping that the fiiend will excuse them by 

Teason of the pauper's plea, necessity; and at no time able 

•; to give better apologies for their conduct than those '' myste- 

'•■ xioua ordinations of Providence " which are the last refuge 

-. '■ of the '^ destitute in morals, and a reference to which they 

contemptuously deny to the thief and the " king's evidence.*' 

It proves to them, ^ with a vengeance,*' the '' something 

rotten in the state of Denmark;" and will continue to prove 

it, and to be despicable, whether in bad or good fortune, till 

the world find out a cure for the rottenness. 

Tet this is what the allies of England were in the habit of 

doing, through the whole contest of England with France. 

., . When JEngland succeeded in getting up a coalition against 

. . Napoleon, they denounced him for his ambition, and set out 

*;'' /to fight him. When the coalition was broken by his armies, . ;^ 
' "^.' they turned round at his bidding, denounced England, and 
• joined him in fighting against their ally. And this was the 
. .;-' round of their history : a coalition and a tergiversation alter- 
.' ' fiiately; now a speech and a fight against Bonaparte, who 
. . hetit -them ; then a speech and a fight against England, who 
7; bought them off; then, again, a speech and a fight against 
- BoDafiarte, who beat them again; and then, as before,. a 
■ 9f!6t(Ak And fight against England, who again bought them aSL 
. Meanwhile, they took everything they could get, whether from 
eaenrpr^or friend, seizing with no less greediness whatever bits 
oftenitotj BooBparte threw to them fox theix mieanness, thaa 
pocketing the millions of Pitt, fox ipAac^ ^^ «x^ "Sf^Ts^L ^ 
tiuB-dmy. 
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It becomes us to bow, and to bow humbly, to the ^ mjBte- 
rioos dispensations of Proyidence;** but in fartheranoe of 
thote very dispensations, it has pleased Providence so to con^ 
•titate us, as to render us incapable of admiring such conduct^ 
whether in king^s evidences or in kings ; and some of the . t 

meanest figures that present themselves to the imagination, in -- 

lodcing back on the events of those times, are the Emperon v v.v\v 
of Austria and Bussia, and the King of Prussia. It is sald<^ 
taiy to bear this in mind, for the sake of royalty itself. Whikt 
has flince ruined Louis Philippe, in spite of all his ability, it -^ ^' 
his confounding royal privileges with base ones, and his not 
keeping his word as a gentleman. 

If it be. stilL asked, what are kings to do under such cir- ' -^ £ 
cumstances as those in which they were placed vdth Bona* z\ 

parte? what is their alternative? it is to be replied, firstly, ^ 

that the question has been answered already, by the mode m ; = | 
which the charge is put ; and, secondly, that whatever they 
do, they must either cease to act basely, and like the meanest 
of mankind, or be content to be regarded as such, and to 
leave such stains on their order as tend to produce its down*' 
fidl, and to exasperate the world into the creation of republics. 
Bepublics, in the first instance, are never desired for their own 
takes. I do not think they will be finally desired at all ; 
certainly not unaccompanied by curtly graces and good 
breeding, and whatever can tend to secure to them ornament 
as well as utility. I do not think it is in human nature to 
be content with a different settlement of the old question, any 
more than it is in nature physical to dispense with her pomp 
of flowers and colours. But sure I am, that the first cravings 
for republics always originate in some despair created -by the 
conduct of kings. 

It might be amusing to bring together a few of the exor* 
diums of those same speeches, or state papess, of the allies of 
George the Third ; but I have not time to look for them ; 
and perhaps they would prove tiresome. It is more interest- 
ing to consider the '' state*' which Bonaparte kept in those 
days, and to compare it with his exile in St. Helena. Thero 
are more persons, perhaps, in the present generation who 
think of Bonaparte as the captive of Great Britain, defeated 
by Wellington, than as the maker of kings and queens, reign- 
ing in Paris, and bringing monaiclis cibout hi& footstooL 

But the fortunes of Napoleon viexe on x!afc ^^*3atk& ^^^^x^. 
ttejr appeared to be at their lie\g\il. 1\kfc^«ax\^^'^\i^^^^ 
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at once their culmination and iheir descent ; and it was the 
feeblest of his vassals who, by the very excess of his serr 
vility, gave the signal for the change. Fortunately, too, ibr 
the interests of mankind, the change was caused by a yiolation 
of the most obyious principles of justice and good sense. It 
was owing to the imbiushing seizure of Spain. It was owing 
to the gross and unfeeling farce of a pretended sympathy wit£ 
the Spanish king^s quarrel with his son; to the acceptance of a. 
throne which the ridiculous Either had no right to give away| - 
and to the endeavour to force the accession on a country, '^^ 
which, instead of tranquilly admitting it on the new principles 
of indifference to religion and zeal for advancement (as he 
had ignorantly expected),, opposed it with »the .pnited.'V'^e- 
mence of dogged bigotry and an honest patriotism. 

Spain was henceforth the millstone hung round the neck 
of the conqueror ; and his marriage with a princess of Austria, 
which was thought such a wonderful piece of success, only 
furnished him with a like impediment ; for it added to the 
weight of his unpopularity with all honest and prospective 
minds. It was wdl said by Cobbett, that he had much - ^: 
better have assembled a hundred of the prettiest girls in 
France, and selected the prettiest of them all for his wife^^ 
The heads and hearts of the " Young Continent" were hence- ■ 
forward against the self-seeker, ambitious of the old '^ shows of 
things," in contradiction to the honest '^ desires of the mind." 
Want of sympathy was prepared for him in case of a reverse ; 
and when, partly in the confidence of his military pride, 
partly by way of making a final set-off against his difiiculties 
in Spain, and partly in very ignorance of what Russian 
natures and Russian winters could effect, he went and ran his 
head against the great northern wall of ice and snow, he came 
back a ruined man, masterly and surprising as his efforts to rein- 
state himself might thereafter be. Nothmg remained for him 
but to fume and fi*et in spirit, get fitter with a vitiated state 
of body, and see reverse on reverse coming round him, which 
he was to face to no purpose. The grandest thing he did was 
to return firom Elba: the next, to fight the battle of Waterloo; 
but he went to the field, bloated and half asleep, in a carriage. 
He had already, in body, become one of the commonest of 
those "emperors" whom he had first laughed at and then 
laagved wi& : no great principle stood near him, as it did in^ 
tJbe times of the republic, when anniea o£ ^o^<bss ^jo-v^jSml^c^^I 
^e veteran troops of Austria; and tli^is, d^asji^ft^ >ai ^^^rj-' N^ 
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iHxt his Teteraos and his generalship, irhich eami to 
nothing before the unyieldingness of Englidi, and the advenl 
of Prusuan soldiers, he b^»ime a fugitive in the '< bella 
Franoe" /which he had fancied his own, and died a prisoner- 
in the hands of a man of the name of Lowe. 

^ I do not believe that George the Third, or his ministeif 
Mr. Pitt, speculated at all upon a catastrophe like this.^ I . 
mean, tint I do not believe they reckoned upon NapoleoxL'S 
destzojing himself by his own ambition. They looked, it is 
troe^ to Ihe chance of '< something taming up;*' bat it was.- 
tb be of ihe ordinary kind. They thought to put him down ■■■^''M^ 
by pud coalitions, and in the regular course of war. Hencej \ " 
on repeated failures, the minister's broken heart, and probably ' f 
the final exEingnidiment of the king's reason. The latter T 

calamity, by a most imfortunate climax of untimeliness, took ■ £ 

place a little before his enemy's reverses. -I, 

George the Third was a very brave and honest man. He ' '^- 

feared nothing on earth, and he acted according to his oca- ^ - 1 
victions. But, unfortunately, his convictions were at Ihe ■ / -^ -' 1 
mercy of a will &r greater than his understanding; and henoe ■-. > 

his courage became obstinacy, and his honesty the dupe of T 

his inclinations. He was the son of a Either with little brain,^ ; 

and of a mother who had a diseased blood : indeed, neither | 

of. his parents was healthy. He was brought up in rigid 
principles of morality on certain points, by persons who are 
supposed to have evaded them in Uieir own conduct ; he was ' ^: 

taught imdue notions of kingly prerogative ; he was suffered '; 

to grow up, nevertheless, in homely as well as shy and moody- 
habits ; and while acquiring a love of power tending to tb^ 
violent and uncontrollable, he was not permitted to have-a 
taste of it till he became his own master. The consequences' - 
of ihiB training were an extraordinary mixture of domestic 
virtue with official duplici^ ; of rustical, mechanical tastes 
and popular manners, with the most exalted ideas of authority i . _ ^^ 
of a childish and self-betraying cunning, with the most stub- 
bom reserves; of fearlessness with sordidness; good-nature 
with unforgivingness ; and of the health and strength of tem- 
perance and S(Jf-denial, with the last weaknesses of tmder* 
standing, and passions that exaeperated it out of its reason. 
The English nation were pleased to see in him a crowning 
specimen of themselves — ^a royal Johu BulL Th&Y did uot 
dimsovfir till too late (perhaps have uo\. -je^ iiaww^ss^O^iSs^ 
much of the objectionable, aa 'weJi eA lito Twsv^^Ji^'^X^^ 
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hidden in the sturdy nickname invented for tliem bj Arbuth- 
not; how much uie animal predominates in it over the 
intellectual ; and how terribij the bearer of it may be over- 
ridden^ wh^er in a royal or a national shape. They had 
much better get some new name for themselves, worUiy of 
the days' of Queen Victoria and of the hopes of the world. 

In every shape I reverence calamity, and would not be 
thought to speak of it with levi^, especially in connection 
with a dynasty which has since become estimable, as well sis '0 
reasonable, in every respect. 

If the histories of private as well as public families were ':tl 
known, the race of the Guelphs would onIy.be found, in the > 

. person of one of .their ancestors, to have shared, in common 
perhaps with every &mily in the world, the sorrows of occa- 
sicmal deterioration. But in the greatest and most tragical 
examples of himian suffering, the homeliest, as well as the 
loftiest images, are too oflen forced on the mind together. 
George the Third, with all his faults, was a more estimable 
man than many of his enemies, and, certainly, than any of 
his wholesale revilers; and the memory of his last days is 
sanctified by whatever can render the loss of sight and of 
reason affecting. 

Whatever of any kind has taken place in the world, may 
have been best for all of us in the long run. Nature permits 
us, retrospectively and for comfort*s sake, though not in a dif- 
ferent spirit, to entertain that conclusion among others. But 
meantime, either because the world is not yet old enough to 
know better, or because we yet live but in the timing of its 
instruments, and have not learned to play the harmonies of 
the earth sweetly, men feel incited by what is good as well as 
bad in them, to object and to oppose ; and youth being the 
season of inexperience and of vanity, as well as of enthusiasm 
otherwise the most disinterested, the Examiner^ which began 
its career, like most papers, with thinking the worst of those 
from whom it differed, and expressing its mind accordingly 
with fearless sincerity (which was not equally the case with 
those papers), speedily excited the anger of Government. It 
did this the more, inasmuch as, according to what has been 
stated of its opinions on foreign politics, and in matters of 
church government, it did not &11 into the common and half- 
€X?/7ciiiating because degrading error of antagonists, by siding, 
SB a matter of course, with the rest of its enemies. 
I need Dot reopen the quesUona oi iom^ «:(A ds^mestio. 
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po&cj which were mooted wit^ the ruliDg powen in' ibdiie 
days, Reform in particular. The result is well known, ad 
the details in general have ceased to be interesting. . I would 
repeat none of them at all, if personal history did not give a 
new zest to almost any kind of relation. As such, howeveti 
is the case, I shall proceed to observe that the Examiner 
had not been established a year when Goyemment insti* 
tuted a prosecution against it, in consequence of some re* ^ 
nuirks on a pamphlet by a Major Hogan, who accused thie • '^.: 
Duke of York, as Commander-in-chief, of &youritism and" . J^i 
corruption. :4-. 

Major Hogan was a furious but honest Irishman, who had 
been in the army seventeen years. He had served and sirf-" 
fered bitterly ; in the West Indies he possessed the highest 
testimonials to his character, had been a very active recruit- 
ing officer, had seen forty captains promoted over his head in' 
spite of repeated applications and promises, and he desired, 
afler all, nothing but the permission to purchase his advance- 
ment, agreeably to eveiy custom. 

Provoked out of his patience by these fruitless endeavours 
to buy what others who had done nothing obtained for nothing, 
and being particularly di^;usted at bei^ told, for the sixdi 
time, that he had bec^ '' noted for promotion, and would be . 
duly considered as favourable opportunities offered," the 
gallant Hibernian went straight, without any further ado, to - 
the office of the Commander-in-chief, and there, with a 
vivacity and plain-speaking which must have looked like a 
scene in a play, addressed his Eoyal Highness in a speech 
that astounded him. ;; . 

The Major explained to the royal Commander-in-chief how ^ . 

more than forty captains had been promoted without par- 
chase, who had been his juniors when he was a captain, and 
how it had been suggested to him that he might obtain a 
majority without purdiase by paying six hundred pounds as' 
a bribe to certain persons. The Duke of York made no 
reply, asked no questions, but looked astounded. " Vox 
faueibua hasitJ'^ The Major proceeded to state his case .in a 
pamphlet for publication. The day afler his first advertise- 
ment, a lady in a barouche, with two footmen, called at the 
newi^per office for his address, and on the following evening 
an anonymous letter was left at his lodging, teUiz^ him that 
to maintain aeorecy would benefit hiia wiflu iSbAto^iiL^KB!^^ 
jfffdfioping UM " the enclosed '' (notea «« WSl^ ^wJA,^^- 
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▼ent the publication of bis intended pampblet. Tbe receipt 
of tbis letter vraa properly attested hj seTcral witnesses. 
Major Hogan declined to be influenced by sucb agencies, and 
instantly announced that the money should be returned. 

The Examiner made comments on these disclosures, of a 
nature that was to be expected from its ardour in the cause of 
Reform ; not omitting, however, to draw a distinction between 
the rights of domestic privacy and the claims to indulgence 
set up by traffickers in public corruption. • The Govemmenty 
however, cared nothing for this distinction ; neither would it 
have had the corruption inquired into. Its prosecutions were 
of a nature that did not allow truth to be investigated ; and 

* 'one of these was accordingly instituted against us, when it 
was unexpectedly turned aside by a member of Parliament, 
Colonel Wardle, who was resolved to bring the female alluded 
to by Major Hogan before the notice of that tribunaL 
. . I say ^ tmexpectedly," because neither then, nor at any 
time, had I the least knowledge of Colonel Wardle. The 
Examiner^ so to speak, lived quite alone. It sought nobody ; 
and its principles in this respect had already become so well 
understood that few sought it, and no one succeeded in 
making its acquaintance. The colonel's motion iot an investi- 

, gallon came upon us, therefore, like a god-send. The pro- 
secution against the paper was dropped; and the whole 
attention of the country was drawn to the strange spectacle of 
a laughing, impudent woman, brought to the bar of the House 
of Commons, and forcing them to laugh in their turn at the 
efirontery of her answers. The poor Duke of York had 
parted with her, and she had turned against him. 

The upshot of the investigation was, that Mrs. Clarke had 
evidently made money by the seekers of military promotion, 
but that the duke was pronounced innocoit of connivance. 
His Boyal Highness withdrew, hovrever, jQrom office for a 
time (for he was not long afterwards reinstated), and public 
opinion, as to his innocence or guilt, went meanwhile pretty 
much according to that of party. 

My own impression, at this distance of time, and after 
better knowledge of the duke^s private history and prevailing 
character, is, that there was some connivance on his part, but 
not of a systematic nature, or beyond what he may have 
considered as warrantable towards a few special friends of his 
mistress, on the assumption that she would carry her influence 

no &rtb€r0 Hia own letters proYefli 1ib8X\i^ i^^Ht^Vsst tA 
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talk to him of people wit^ a view to promotion. He dVenVlet 
her recommend him a clergyman, who (as he phrased it) had 
«n ambition to ** preach before royalty." He said he would 
do what he could to bring it about ; probably tl^nking nothing 
whatsoever — I mean, never having the thought enter his head 
^-of the secret scandal of the thing, or not r^arding hia 
oonsent as anything but a piece of good-natured patroniadog' 
aoqniesoenoe, after the ordinaiy &shion of the ** ways of the 

For, in truth, the Duke of York was as good-natured ^ 
man as he was &r from being a wise one. The investigation. 
gave him a salutary caution ; but I really believe, on the 
whole, that he had already been, as he was afterwards, a very 
good, conscientious war-office clerk. He was a brave man, 
though no general ; a very filial, if not a very thinking poli- 
tician (for he always voted to please his &ther); and if he 
had no idea of economy, it is to be recollected how easily 
princes' debts are incurred, — ^how often encouraged by the 
creditors who complain of them; and how often, and how 
temptingly to the debtor, they are paid off by governments. 

As to his amours, the temptations of royalty that way are 
rtill greater: the duke seems to have regarded a mistress in 
a very tender and conjugal point of view, as long as the lady ^ 
chose to be equally considerate ; and if people wondered why 
0uch a loving man did not love his duchess — ^who appears to 
have been as good-natured as himself — ^the wonder ceased 
when they discovered that her Royal Highness was a lady 
of 80 whimsical a taste, and possessed such an overflowing 
amount of benevolence towards the respectable race of beings 
hight dogs, that in the constant occupation of looking after 
the wel&re of some scores of her canine friends, she had 
no leisure to cultivate the society of those human ones that 
could better dispense with-her attentions. 

The ministers naturally grudged the Examiner its cso^ 
from the Hogan prosecution, especially as they gained nothing 
with the paper, in consequence of their involuntary forbear- 
ance. Accordingly, before another year was out, they insti- 
tuted a second prosecution ; and so eager were they to bring 
iti that, in their haste, they again overleaped their prudence. 
Readers in the present times, when more libels, have been 
written in a wedc .by Toryism itself against royalty, in the 
most irreverent, style, than appeax^ m th&a^ da.^ in the 
coune of a year from pens the most ladAiQii!^ «s&. %!^fic&a». 
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princes the most prorokingy are astonished to hear that f]ie 
oifcnce we had committed consisted of the following sentence: 

** Of all monarchs since the Reyolution, the successor of 
George the Third will have the finest opportunity of becoming 
nobly popular.^ 

. But the real offence was the contempt displayed towards 
the ministers themselves. The article in which the sentence 
appeared^ was entitled '^ Change of Ministry ;" the Duke of 
Portland had just retired fix>m the premiership ; and the 
Examiner had been loDg .girding him and his associates on 
the score of general incompetencyi as well as their particular 
unfitness for constitutional government. The ministers cared 
nothing for the king, in any sense of personal zeal, or of a 
particular wish to vindicate or exalt him. The tempers, 
caprices, and strange notions of sincerity and crafl to which 
he was subject, by neutralizing in a great measure his ordi- 
nary good nature and somewhat exuberant style of inter- 
course on the side -of familiarity and gossiping, did not render 
him a very desirable person to deal with, even among friends. 
But he was essentially a Tory king, and so far a favourite of 
Tories ; he was now terminating the fiftieth year of his reign ; 
there was to be a jubilee in consequence ; and the ministers 
thought to turn the loyalty of the holiday into an instrument 
of personal revenge. 

The passage in that article charged with being libellous 

was the following [reproduced now as a specimen of what 

was considered libel in those days] : — 

** Whatever may be the truth of these statements, it is generally 
supposed that the mutilated administration, in spite of its tenacity of 
life, cannot exist much longer; and the Fozites, of course, are begin- 
ning to rally round their leaders, in order to give it the coup de grace, 
A more respectable set of men they certainly are, — with more general 
in^nmation, more attention to the encouragement of intellect, and 
altogether a more enlightened polipy; and Vt his Llajesty could be 
persuaded to enter into their condliiUory views with regard to Ire- 
land, a most important and most necessary benefit would be obtained 
finr this country. The subject of Ireland, next to the difficulty of 
coalition, is no doubt the great trouble in the election of liis Majesty's 
servants; and it is this, most probably, wliich has given rise to tiie 
talk of a regency, a measure to which the court would never resort 
while it felt a possibility of acting upon its own principles. What 
a crowd of blessings rush upon one's mind, that might be bestowed 
upon the country in the event of such a change! Of all monarchs, 
indeed, since the revolution, the successor of George the Third will 
have the finest opportunity of becoming nobly popular." 

'^Ae frumere of the indictment evidendy cal^^vla^t^ oi^ ijoi^ 
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vmul identification of a special with a Tory jury. They liad 
reckoned, at the same time, 80 confidentlj on the effect to be 
produced with that class of persons, by any objection to the 
old king, that the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle^Jit*, 
Perry, was prosecuted for having extracted only the two 
concluding sentences ; and as the Government was still more 
angered with the Whigs who hoped to displace them, than 
with the Badicals who wished to see them displaced, -Mr. 
Perry^s prosecution preceded oiurs. This was fortunate; for 
Ihough the .proprietor of the Morning Chronicle pleaded bis :''V\.<|i| 
own catise, an occasion in which a man is said to have " a ^1 ?^>i^'^^| 
for his client *' (that is to say, in the opinion of lawyers), be \~^ 
pleaded it so well, and the judge (Ellenborough), who after- 
wards showed himself so zealous a Whig, gave him a hearing 
and construction so favourable, that he obtained an acquittal, 
and the prosecution against the Examiner accordingly fell to 
the ground. 

I had the pleasure of a visit from this gentleman while bis 
indictment was pending. He came to tell me how he meanit ' 
to conduct bis defence. He was a lively, good-natured maily 
with a shrewd expression of countenance, and twinkling eyes, 
which he not unwillingly turned upon the ladies. I had lately 
married, and happened to be sitting with my wife. A chair 
was given him close to us ; but as he was very near-sighted, 
and yet could not well put up his eyeglass to look at her (which 
purpose, nevertheless, he was clearly bent on effecting), he 
took occasion, while speaking of the way in which he should 
address the jury, to thrust his face dose upon hers, observing 
at the same time, with his liveliest emphasis, and, as if ex- 
pressly for her information, " I mean to be very modest." 

The unexpectedness of this annoimcement^ together with 
tbe equivocal turn given to it by the vivacity of his move- 
ment, had all the effect of a dramatic surprise, and it was 
with difficulty we kept our countenances. 
■ 'Mr. Perry subsequently became one of my wannest friends, 
and, among other services, would have done me one of a very 
curious nature, which I will mention by-and-by.* 

^ rThis is the first mention that the writer makes of his marriage^ 
siad it is a striking example of the manner in which, for various 
reaaons, bnt principally out of delicacy to living persons, he felt 
himself bound to pass over, with very slight allusions, the greater 
part of bis personal and private life. Int\i^v^ra&eii\.Vci%VuEsK^NXv«ix^ 
WW »«> pncUcal rpason for (his x^sene, uiA!Q«« \X. -w^ >CwXM ^^a 
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' Of the ministen, whom a yonng journalist thus treated 
ivith contempt, I learned afterwards to think better. Not as 
ministers : for I still consider them, in that respect, as the 
luckiest, and the least deserving their luck, of any statesmen 
that have been employed by the House of Brunswick. I speak 
not only of the section at that moment reigning, but of the 
Whole of what was called Mr. Pittas successors. But with 
dib inexperience and presumption of youth, I was too much 
in the habit of confounding difference of opinion with dis- 
lioneit motiyes. I did not see (and it is strange how people, 
not otherwise wanting in common sense or modesty, can 
pass whole liyes without seeing!) that if I had a right to have 



author had entered upon domestic matters, he might, with his almost 
: eocaggerated tense of the active obligations which tmth-speaking 
. SoTOited, have felt hoand to enter into personal questions and per- 
haps judgments, which he thought it better to waive. The dominating 
motives for this characteristic reserve are treated in the closing chapter 
o^ tiie Tolnnie. Leigh Hunt was married in 1809, to Marianne, the 
• dM^ter of Thomas and Ann Kent. Mr. Kent had died compara^ 
tivelj' young. His widow had obtained an independent livelihood as 
a dressmaker in rather a ** high " connection ; amongst her acquaint- 
ance was the young editor, who fell in love wiih the eldest daughter, 
and married her after a long courtship. The bride was the reverse of 
handsome, and without accomplishments ; but she had a pretty figure, 
beautiful black hair which reached down to her knees, magnificent 
eyes, and a very unusual natural turn for plastic art. She was an 
acfive and thrifty housewife, until the curious malady with which she 
was seized totally undermined her strength. Mrs. Kent, her mother, 
j who had perhaps acquired some harshness of cliaracter in a very 

hard school of adversity, never quite succeeded in retaining the 
regard of her son-in-law, — one reason, perhaps, for the reserve which 
has bMn noticed. Mrs. Kent made, indeed, some fearful mistakes in 
, har.it)eniness; but she was really a very kind-hearted woman, only 
too; anxious to please, and faithful in the attachments which she 
fbnned,6ven when disi^pointed. She subsequently marri^ Mr. 
BowUmd Hunter, a man of keen observation and simple mind, who 
has soririved to a great age, and whose hearty friendship was cor- 
dially at>preciated by Leigh Hunt, as they both advanced in years. 
Bdwiand Hunter was the nephew and successor of Johnson, ihc well- 
known booksdier in St. PauPs Churchyard, and the early patron of 
' ■ thepoet Cowper. Johnson acquired celebrity for his success in busi- 

1 ness, his int^ligence, and his peculiar hospitality; and Mr. Hunter 

- conUnued his custom of keeping open house weekly for literary men, 
the friends of literature, and persons of any individual mark. At 
his house, the young author encountered a great variety of minds, . 
and moxt unquestionably derived great advantage from the opportu- 
nity. His conversation ft-cquently turned upon his recollections of 
tAege gatbenogg, and it was in this house iVial be formed many of 
Ala literarjr tmd penontd acquaintances.^ 
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good motiTes attributed to mysdf bj those who differed with 
me in opioion, I was bound to reciprocate the concession. 
I did not reflect that political antagonists have generally been 
bom and bred in a state of antagonism, and that fbr any 
one of them to demand identity of opinion from another on . t 

pain of his being thought a man of bad motives, was 16 1 

demand that he should have had the antagonists father and 
motlier as well as his own — ^the same training, the sam^ 
direction of conscience, the same predilections and very preja^^;^^ ;?^^ 
dices; not- to mention, that good motives themselves zxdf^' ■y^''^ :^^i 
have induced a man to go counter to all these, even had ^''^V^i: 
he heen bred in them; which, in one or two respects, was the .:; | 
case with myself. '^^ - 

Canning, indeed, was not a man to be treated with oon^ 
tempt under any circumstances, by those who admired '^wii - 
and rhetoric; though, compared with what he actuaUy*^ 
achieved in either, I cannot help thinking that his position 
procured him an undue measure of fame. What has be left 
us to perpetuate the amount of it? A speech or two, and 
the Ode on the Knife-Grinder, This will hardly adcount;|' 
with the next ages, for the j»tatue that occupies the highway 
in Westminster; a compliment, too, unique of its kind; 
monopolizing the parliamentary pavement, as though the 
original had been the only man fit to go forth as the repre- 
sentative of Parliament itself, and to challenge the admiration 
of the passengers. The liberal measures of Canning's .last 
days renewed his claim on the public regard, especially as' he 
was led, by the jealousy and resentment of his colleague, to 
carry them by himself: jealousy, because, small as his wit* - 
was ioft a great &roe, th^y had none of their own to equial itr;- ~ 
and resentment, because in its indiscretions and inconside^ 
rateness, it had nicknamed or bantered them all round,-— the - 
real cause, I have no doubt, of that aristocratical desertion , 
of his ascendancy which broke his heart at the very height of 
his fortunes. But at the time I speak of, I took him fbr 
nothing but a great sort of impudent Eton boy, with an tin- 
ieelingness that surpassed his ability. Whereas he was a man 
of much natural sensibility, a good husband and father, and 
an- admirable son. Canning continued, as long as he lived, to 
>vrite a letter every week to his mother, who had been an 
aptrees, and whom he treated, in every respect, with a con- 
sideration and tenderness that may be ^Tonouncad to have 
iien perfect, *' Good son*^ shonld Yia^^ ^Wscl ^mritack \a^^ 
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his statue. It would hmrc giren the somewhat pert look of f 
his handsome face a pleasanter effect; and have done him a 
thousand times more good with the coming generations than 
his Ode on the Knife-Grinder. 

The Earl of Liverpool, whom Madame de Stael is said 
to have described as having a *' talent for silence,** and to 
have asked, in company, what had become of " that dull 
speaker, Lord Hawkesburj" (his title during his father's 
lifetime), was assuredly a veiy dull minister; but I believe 
he was a very good man. His father had been so much in 
the confidence of the Earl of Bute at the accession of 
. Greorge III., as to have succeeded to his invidious reputation 
of being the secret adviser of the king; and he continued 
in great favour during the whole of the reign. The son, 
with little interval, was in office during the whole of the war 
with Napoleon ; and after partaking of all the bitter draughts 
of disappointment which ended in killing Pitt, had the luck 
of tasting the sweets of triumph. I met him one day, not 
long afterwards, driving his barouche in a beautiful spot 
where he lived, and was so struck with the melancholy of his 
aspect) that, as I did not know him by sight, I asked a 
passenger who he was. 

The same triumph did not hinder poor Lord Castlereagh 
from dying by his own hand. The long burden of respon- 
sibility had been too much, even for him ; though, to all 
appearance, he was a man of a stronger temperament than 
Lord Liverpool, and had, indeed, a very noble aspect. He 
sheuld have led a private life, and been counted one of the 
models of the aristocracy; for though a ridiculous speaker, 
and a cruel politician (out of impatience of seeing constant 
trouble, and not knowing otherwise how to end it), he was 
an intelligent and kindly man in private life, and could be 
fUiperior to his position as a statesman.* He delighted in 
the political satire of the Beggar's Opera; has been seen 
applauding it from a stage box ; and Lady Morgan tells us, 
would ask her in company to play him the songs on the 
pianoforte, and good-humouredly accompany them with a bad 
voice. How pleasant it is thus to find oneself reconciled 
to men whom we have ignorantly imdcrvalued I and how . 
fortunate to have lived long enough to say so ! 

♦ [The amount, and even existence, of the cruelty here attributed 
io Zard Castlereagh, have since been denied, and apparently nof 
mUAoaf reuojLj 
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The ExatntneTf though it preferred the Whigs ta the 
Tories, was not a Whig of the school then existing. Its 
great object was a reform in Parliament, which the oldec^ 
and more influential Whigs did not advocate, which the 
jounger ones (the fathers of those now living) advocated but 
fitfully and misgivingly, and which had lately been sufiei^ 
to ^bSL entirely into the hands of those newer and more 
thorough-going Whigs, which were known by the named! 
Badicalsi and have since been called Whig-Radicals, an^ 
Liberals. The opinions of the Examiner^ in fact, both ni':, 
to State and Church government, allowing, of course, foi^ 
difference of position in the parties, and tone in their mani* 
^station, were those that have since swayed the destinies 
of the country, in the persons of Queen Victoria and her 
ministers. I do not presume to give her Majesty the name 
of a partisan ; or to imply that, under any circumstances, 
she would condescend to accept it Her business, as she well 
knows and admirably demonstrates, is, not to side with any 
of the disputants among her children, but to act lovingly and 
dispassionately for them all, as circumstances render expe« 
dient. But the extraordinary events which took place on the 
Continent during her childhood, the narrow political views 
of most of her immediate predecessors, her own finer and 
more genial understanding, and the training of a wise mother, 
all these circimistances in combination have rendered her 
what no prince of her house has been before her,— equal 
to the demands not only of the nation and the day, but of 
the days to come, and the popidar interests of the world. 
So, at least, I conceive. I do not pretend to any special 
knowledge of the court or its advisers. I speak from what 
I have seen of her Majesty^s readiness to fidl in with every 
great and liberal measure for the education of the coimtry, 
the freedom of trade, and the independence of nations; and 
I tpdce in the same manner, before I could be suspected 
t>f confounding esteem with gratitude. She knows how, and 
nobly dares, to let the reins of restriction in the hands of 
Individuals be loosened before the growing strength and self- 
government of the many; and the royal house that best knows 
how to do this, and neither to tighten those reins in angeir 
nor abandon them out of fear, will bejthe last house to sufiPer 
in any convulsion which others may provoke, and the first 
to be reassured in their retention, as long as royalty shall 
eiDst. May it exist under the Bha^ in ^hiflih I can picture 
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it to my imagination, as long as reasonableness can outlive 
envy, and ornament be known to-be one of nature's desires ! 
Excess, neither of riches nor poverty, \i'ould then endanger 
it I am no republican, nor ever was, though I have lived 
during a period of history when kings themselves tried hard 
to make honest men repubhcans by their apparent unteach- 
ableness. But my own education, the love, perhaps, of 
poetic ornament, and the dislike which I had conceived at 
that time of an existing republic, even of British origin, kept 
me within the pale of the loyal. I might prefer, perhaps^ 
a succession of queens to kings, and a simple fillet on* their 
brows to the most gorgeous diadem. I think that men more 
willingly obey the one, and I am sure that nobody could 
mistake the cost of the other. But peaceful and reasonable 
provision for the progress of mankind towards all the good 
possible to their nature, from orderly good manners up to 
disinterested sentiments, is tlie great desideratum in govern- 
ment; and thinking this more securely and handsomely main- 
tained in limited monarchies than republics, I am for English 
permanence in this respect, in preference to French muta- 
bility, and American electiveness; though, at the same time, 
I cannot but consider the two great nations of France and 
the United States as setting us enviable examples in r^ard to 
the more amiable sociality of the one and the special and 
constant consideration for women in the other. 

The Tory Government having failed in its two attacks on 
the Examiner, could not be content, for any length of time, 
till it had fitiled in a third. For such was the case. The new 
charge was again on the subject of the army — that of military 
fioggi^* -^n excellent article on the absurd and cruel nature 
of that punishment, from the pen of the late Mr. John Scott 
(who afterwards fell in a duel with one of the writers in 
Blackwood), had appeared in a country paper, the Stamford 
NtWB, of which he was editor. The most striking passages 
of this article were copied into the Examiner^ and it is a 
remarkable circumstance in the history of juries, that ajfter 
the journal which copied it had been acquitted in London, the 
journal which originated the copied matter was foimd guilty 
in Stamford ; and this, too, though the counsel was the same 
in both instances — the present Lord Brougham. 

The attorney-general at that time was Sir Yicary Gibbs ; 

a name which it appears somewhat ludicrous to me to write 

St present, considering what a'b\ig\>e«s it "^^^ tA ^liticiansi 
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and how insignificant it has nnce become. Sir Vicaiy.ma 
a little, irritable, sharp-featured , bilious-looking man (ao at 
least he was described, for I never saw him); Very worthy/ 1 
believe, in private ; and said to be so fond of sovels, that ha 
would read them afler the labours of the daj^ till the wax* 
lights guttered without his knowing it. I had a secret regard 
for him on this account, and wished he would not haunt ma 
in a spirit so unlike Tom Jones. I know not what sort cf 
lainrer he was; probably none the worse for imbuing himsdf ^^^ 
ynia the knowledge of Fielding axii Smollett; but he waa a::;^% 
bad reaaoner, and made half-witted charges. He used, those l^- 
edge- tools of accusation which cut a man^s own fingers. He 
assumed that we could have no motives for writing but mer« 
cenarj ones ; and he argued, that because Mr. Scott (who 
had no more regard for Bonaparte than we had) endeavoured 
to shame down the practice of military flogging by pointing 
to the disuse of it in the armies of France, he only wanted to 
subject his native country to invasion. He also had the sim- 
plicity to ask, why we did not '' speak privately on the sub- 
ject to some member of Parliament," and get him to notice it 
in a proper manner, instead of bringing it before the public 
in a newspaper ? We laughed at him ; and the event of his 
accusations enabled us to laugh more. 

The charge of being friends of Bonaparte against all who 
differed with Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning was a com- 
mon, and, for too long a time, a successful trick, with such of 
the public as did not read the writings of the persons accused. 
I have often been surprised, much later in life, both in re- 
lation to this and to. other charges, at the credulity into which 
many excellent persons had owned they had been thus 
begmled, and at die surprise which they expressed in turn at 
finding the charges the reverse of true. To the readers of 
the Examiner they caused only indignation or merriment 

. The last and most formidable prosecution against us remains 
to be told; but some intermediate circumstances must be re- 
lated first. 
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The Examiner liad been established between two and iLrec 
years, when [in 1810] my brother projected a quarterly ma- 
gazine of literature and politics, entitled the Reflector^ which 

' I edited. Lamb, Dyer, Barnes, Mitchell, the Greek Professor 
Scholefield (all C^st-Hospital men), together with Dr. Aikiu 
and his &mily, wrote in it ; and it was rimng in sale every 
quarter, when it stopped at the close of the fourth number for 
want of funds. Its termination was not owiug to want of 
liberality in the payments. But the radical reformers in 
those days were not sufficiently rich or numerous to support 
such a publication. 

Some of the liveliest effusions of Lamb first appeared in 
this magazine ; and in order that I might retain no influential 
class for my good wishers, after having angered the stage, dis- 
satisfied the Church, offended the State, not very well pleased 
the Whigs, and exasperated the Tories, I must needs com- 
mence the maturerpart of my verse-making with contributing 
to its pages the Feast of the Poets. 

The Feast of the Poets was (perhaps, I may say, is) a jeu- 
desprit suggested by the Session of the Poets of Sir John 
Suckling. Apollo gives the poets a dinner ; and many verse- 
makers, who have no claim to the title, present themselves, 
and are rejected. 

With this effusion, while thinking of nothing but showing 
my wit, and reposing under the shadow of my '^ laurels *' (of 
which I expected a harvest as abundant as my self-esteem), I 
made almost every living poet and poetaster my enemy, and 
particularly exasperated those among the Tories. I speak of 
the shape in which it first appeared, before time and rejection 
had moderated its judgment. It drew upon my head all the 
personal hostility which had hitherto' been held in a state of 
suspense by the vaguer daring of the Examiner^ and I have 
reason to believe that its inconsiderate, and I am bound to 
confess, in some respects, unwarrantable levity, was the origin 
of the gravest, and far less warrantable attacks which I afler- 
wards sustained from political antagonists, and which caused 

the most senous mischief to my foxluxivt^. "L^X tk<^ yoxuig 
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satirist take wamtsg ; and consider how mnoh self-lore he is 
going to wound, by the indulgence of his own. 

Not that I hare to apologise to the memory of every one' ' 
whom I attacked. I am sorry to have had occauon to diifer- 
with any of my fellow-creatures, knowing the mistakes to 
which we are all liable, and the circumstances that help to' 
. cause them. But I can only r^pret it, personally, in propor-; 
tien to ihe worth or personal regret on the side of the enemy.^ 

The Quarterljf i^erMo^ 'fir instance, had.lately been set up/ 
and its editor wi^.Giffixrd|»the. author of. the Baviad and '- 
Mcsviad. '* I had been invi^jBd^ nay, pressed by the publisher, , 
to write in the new review ; which surprised me,. considering 
its politics and the great difference of my own. I was not 
aware of the little fiuth that was held iii the politics <^-an}r. . 
bq^inner of the world; and I have no doubt that the invita- 
tion had been made at the instance of Gifford himself, of 
whom, as the dictum of a^' man of vigorous learning," and* 
the ^ first satirist of his time," I had quoted in the Critical 
EssayM the gentle observation, that " all the fools in the: 
kingdom seemed to have risen up with one accord, and ex-[ 
daimed, * Let us write for the theatres !' " 
- Strange must have been Gifford's feelings, when, in the 
FeaH of the PoeU^h.^ fotmd his eulogizer &lling as trenchantly 
on the author of the Baviad and Mceviad as the Baviad and 
Mamad had Mien on the dramatists. The Tory editor dis- 
cerned plainly enough, that if a man^s politics were of no 
considention with the Qtuxrterly Review^ provided the poli- 
tician was his critical admirer, they were very different things 
with the editor Radical, He found also, that the new satirist 
had ceased to regard the old one as a '* critical authority \" 
and he might not have unwarrantably concluded that I had 
conceived some personal disgust against -him as a man ; for 
such, indeed, was the secret of my attack. 

The reader is, perhaps, aware, that George the Fourth, 
when he was Prince of Wales, had a mistress of the name of. 
Bobinson. She was the wife of a man of no great character^ 
had taken to the stage for a livelihood, was very handsome,* 
wrote Teises, and is said to have excited a tender Motion in 
the bosom of Charles Fox. The prince allured her from the 
etage, and lived with her for some years. Ailer their sepa- 
ration, and during her decline, which took place before she 
was old, she became afflicted witb Tl[i«vun»X^SQi\ «sA ^Si^^ 
polaced her pains, and perhaps added \o \ket B^iv^^Rsi^^Vi- 
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writing verses, and as her veraeB turned upon her affections, 

and she could not discontinue her old vein of love and senti* 

ment, she fell under the lash of this masculine and gallant 

gentleman, Mr. Gifford, who, in his Baviqd and McBviad^ 

amused himself with tripping up her '^ crutches^'* particularly 

as he thought her on her way to her last home. This he con- 

mdered the climax of the fyn., 

; *' Se^,!* exclaimed he, after a, hit or two at other womeo^ 

luc^ a boy throwing stones in the streetr- : :. : • 
" • . ■ ■ * . 

■'\- " Bee Bobhuon forget her state, and moTe ; '"'^ 

'On cruicbes iote^rSt the grave to ' loghtV Love.' " • • -- -^ 

This is the passage >7hich put all the ^1 into anything 
which I said, then, or afterwards, of Giffbrd, till he attacked 
myself and my ^friends. , At least, it disposed me to think the 
worst of wliateyer he wrote ; and as reflection did not improTe 
nor soffexihg soften him, he is the only man I ever attacked, 
respecting whom I have felt no r^ret. 

, It would be easy for me, at this distance of time, to own 
that 6i£ford possessed genius, had such been the case. It 
would have been easy for me at any time. But he had not a 
partid.e. The scourger of poetasters was himself a poetaster. 
Wheii he had done with his whip, everybody had a right to 
take it up, and lay it over the scourger^s shoidders; for 
though he had sense enough to discern glaring &ults, he 
aboimded in commonplaces. His satire itself, which at its 
best neirer went beyond smartness, was full of them. 

The reader shall have a specimeji or two, in order that 
Mr. Giftbrd may ^ak for himself; for his book has long 
ceased to be read. He shall see with how little a stock of his 
own a man may set up for a judge of others. 

The Baviad and Mteviad — so called from two bad poets 
mentioned by Virgil — ^was a satire, imitated from Persius, on 
a set of fantastic writers who had made their appearance 
under the title of Delia Cruscans. The coterie originated in 
the meeting of some of them at Florence, the seat of the 
fSunous Della-Oruscan Academy. Mr. Merry, their leader, 
who was a member of that academy, and who wrote under its 
i^gnature, gave occasion to the name. They first published 
a collection of poems, called the Florence Miscellany ^ and 
then sent verses to the London newspapers, which occasioned 
an overflow of contributions in the like taste. The taste was 
as bad as can be imagined ; full of fl,oweriness, conceitS| and 
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aCeotation; aQ49 in attempting to escape &om oommonplaQii 
ileyapoiatedintpnpnfleDse^ — * •" .-f 

«<WasitthethiiUleof themorn . ;• v; 

That wove upon the cobwebb'd thorn • r i., ^ 

Thjalrylayf" !. J ' 

** Hang o'er his eye th6 gossamerr tear." : ir 

** Ganzy zephyrs, flattering o'er the plain, ' * * - • 

On twilight's bosom drop their filmy rain/' ■■■\ 

Jt^nas impoMdUe tliiit sach abcnirdities could have hud nby ; r-^^ 
bitiBg' effect' tm ihe'pablic ^taste; Th^ yonld hare died of 

umutioii. " *" , -xw-*i*- ~-^-\: 

*' His- satire ccmsists, not in a critioal exposure — ^in showing ■ I 
why the objecfe- of his contempt are wrong — but in simp^ 
asserting that they are so. He turns a commonplace of his 
own in his versesi quotes a passage from his author in a note^ 
expresses his amazement at it, and thus thinks he has proved - 
his case, when he has made out nothing but an overweening 
assmnption 'at the expense of what was not worth nblicingi 

"I was bom;" says he, — 

- , • • -•. '■- •. 

** To Waiuf obtmsiTe ignorance with scorn, 
*" • On bloated pedantry to potrr my rape, 

And hiss preposterojts fustian from the stage." 

Wliat commonplace talking is that ? Here is some more of 

ihe same stuff : — 

** Then let yonr style be brief, your meaning clear, 
Nor, like Lorenzo, tire the labouring ear 
With a wild waste of words; sound without sense,. 
And all the florid glare of impotence. 
Still, with your characters your language change, — 
From graye to gay, as nature dictates, range; 
Now droop in all the plaintiyeness of woe,— -(I !) ' 
Now in glad numbers light and airy flow; 
- . - Now shiULe the stage with guilt's alarming tone, (!!) 
And make the achmg bosom all your own,** 

• - . 

r.- ~Wa0 tliere ever a fonder set of complaoent old phrases, 
foch as any schoolboy might utter 7 Yet this is the man wbo' 
undertook to despise C3iarles Lamb, and to trample on Keats 
and Shelley ! 

^ I haye mentioned the Eoxburgh sale of books. I. was 
ntanding among the bidders with mj friend the late Mr. 
Barron field, when he jogged my elbow, and Baid,1^' There ia 
Gifibrd over the way, looking at you with mcAa'^suM 1" I 
met the eyes of mj beholder, and saw a little man, with a 
waxped frame and a countenance between tbe querulous and 
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the angry, gazing at me with all his might It was, trvHy 
enough, the satirist who could not bear to be satiriced— -the 
denouncer of incompetencies, who could not bear to be told 
of his own. He had now learnt, as I was mjself to learui 
what it was to taste of his own bitter medicaments ; and he 
never profited hj it, for his Review spared neither age nor 
sex as long as he lived. What he did at first out of a self- 
satisfied incompetence, he did at last out of an envious and 
angry one ; and he was, all the while, the humble servant of 
power, and never expressed one word of r^ret fi:>r .his inn 
humanity. The mixture of implacability and servility is the 
sole reason, as I have said before, why I still speak of. him atf 
I do. If he secretly felt regret for it, I am sony-r-especialiy-. 
if he retained any love for his '' Anna,*' whom I take to have 
been not only the good servant and friend he describes her, 
but such a one as he could wish that he had mairied. Why 
did he not marry her, and remain a humbler and a happier 
man? or how was it, that the power to haue any love at all 
could not teach him that other people mightt have feelings aa 
well as himself, especiaUy women and the sick ? 

Such were the causes of my disfavour withVhe Tory critics 
in England. \ 

To those in Scotland I gave, in like manner, the first cause 
of ofience, and they had better right to complain of me ; 
though they ended, as far as regards the mode of resentment, 
in being still more in the wrong. I had taken a dislike to 
Walter Scott, on account of a solitary passage in his edition 
of Dryden — ^nay, on account of a single word. ■ The word, it 
must be allowed, was an extraordinary one, and such as he 
must have regretted writing ; for a more dastardly or delibe- 
rate piece of wickedness than allowing a ship with its crew to 
go to sea, knowing the vessel to be leaky, believing it likely 
to founder, and on purpose to destroy one of the passengers, 
it is not so easy to conceive ; yet, because this was done by 
a Tory king, the relator could find no severer term for it than 
" ungenerous." Here is the passage : — 

, ^.His political principles (the Barl of Mulgrave's) were those of a 
staimch Tory, which he maintained through his whole life; and he 
was zealous for the royal prerogative, although he had no small reason 
to complain of Charl^ the Second, who, to avenge himself of Mol- 
gravc^ for a supposed attachment to the Princess Anne, sent him io 
Tangiers, at the head of some troops, in a leaky vessel, which it woa. 
supposed must have perished in the voyage. Though Mulgrave was. 
BppriBed ci th^ danger, he Bcomed to bYiwi it\ and th^ Ewl of Flj^ 
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moatb, A farourite son of the king, generously intiited upon ibflriiif 
it aloDg with him. This ungenerous Attempt to deftroj him In the 
rery act of i>erforming his daty^with the refhsal of a regimmt, madfl 
a temporanr change in Mulgrave's ooDduct."*^iVbteff «a Abeahm and 
JickmopkJin Dryden*a Works, vol. iz. p. 304. 

This passage was the reason whj the future great novelist 
\nii introduced to Apollo, in the Feast of the i\?e««, afteif-4' 
viery inererent fashion. ' 5; 

I believe that with, reference to Jbigh standards of poedjl^ 
and critidsm, superior, to meriei description, however livelyj to. 
the denuthds of rhyme for its own sa^e, to prosaical gprouiid^ 
works of style, metaphors of common jproperty, conyendon-^ 
alitieaJn. general, and the prevalence of a material over a 
spiritual treatment, my estimate of Walter Scott^s then pu1> 
lications, making allowance for the manner of it, will stiu be 
found not &r from the truth, by those who have profited' \tf 
a more advanced age of sesthetical culture. 

There is as much difference, for instance, poietically speak^ 
ingV between Coleridge^s brief poem, Christabel^ and aU th^ 
narrative poems of Walter Scott, or, - as Wordsworth called 
ihem, '* novels in verse,*^ as between a precious essence and a 
coarse imitation of it, got up for sale. Indeed, Coleridge, not 
imnaturally, though not with entire reason (for the story and 
characters in Scott were the real charm), lamented that an 
endeavour, unavowed, had been made to catch his tone, and 
had succeeded just far enough to recommend to unbounded 
popularity what had nothing in common with it. \ 

But though Walter Scott was no novelist at that ^niie 
except in verse, the tone of personal assumption towards him 
in ^e Feast of the Poets formed a just ground of offencei' 
Not that I had not as much right to differ with any man on 
any subject, as he had to differ with others ; but it would 
have become me, especially at that time of life, and in speak- 
ing of a living person, to express the difference with modes^. 
I ought to have taken care also not to fall into one of the very 
prejudices I was reproving, and think ill or well of people in 
proportion as they differed or agreed with me in politics. . 
Walter Scott saw the good of mankind in a Tory or retro- 
spective point of view. I saw it from a Whig, a Radical,, or 
prospective one ; and though I still think he was mistaken, 
and though circumstances have shown that the world think so 
too, I ought to have discovered, even bv the writings which I 
coodemna^ that he was a man of a vmS^^j iDB9(»xft\ %3A ^ 
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would have become me to have given him credit for the 
good motives, which I arrogated ezdusivelj for mj own aide 
of the question. It is true, it might be supposed, thit I 
should have advocated that side with less ardour, had I been 
more temperate in this kind of judgment ; but I do not think 
so. Or if I had, the want of ardour would probably hafe 
been compensated by the presence of qualities, ike aheeoo^/cf 
which was injurious to its good effect At all events^Jifiln 
now of opinion, that whatever may be the immediate impMK 
sion, a cause is advocated to the most permanent advantaig|b 
by persuasive, instead of provoking manners;' and certain.! 
am, that whether this be the case or not^ no human being, he 
he the best and wisest' of his kind, ~much~lete*a cbnfid^l 
young man, can be so sure of the result of his confidence, as 
to warrant the substitution of his will and pleasure in that 
' direction, for the charity which befits his common modesty 
and his participation of error. 

It is impossible for me, in other respects^ to regret the war 
I had with the Tories. I rejoice in it as &r as I can rej<»oe 
at anything painful to myself and others, and I am paid £Si 
the consequences in what I have lived to see; nay, in the 
respect and regrets of the best of my enemies. But I am 
sorry that in aiming wounds which I had no right to give^ I 
cannot deny that I brought on myself others which they had 
still less right to inflict ; and I make the amends of this con* . 
fession, not only in return for what they have expressed 
themselves, but in justice to the feelings wluch honest men of . 
all parties experience as they advance in life, and when they 
look back calmly upon their common errors. 

" I shall put this book in my pocket," said Walter Scott to 
Murray, afler he had been standing a while at his counteri . 
reading the Story of Rimini. 

" Pray do," said the publisher. The copy of the book' was 
set down to the author in the bookseller^s account as a present 
to Walter Scott. Walter Scott was beloved by his friends; 
the author of the Story of Rimini was an old offender, per« 
sonal as well as political ; and hence the fury with which they 
fell on him in their new publication. 

Every party has a right side and a wrong. The right side 

of Whiggism, Hadicaliran, or the love of liberty, is tibe love 

of justice — the wish to see fidr play to all men, and the aclr 

vancement of knowledge and competence. The wrong sidi3 ii 

^e wish to puU down those above ii&, inB\/ea)i oi V)^<&^<es^ ^jt 
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' nl^i% those who are bdotr. ^e right side of TdiyiBm is 
the lore .of order and the disposition to reverenoe and personal 
attaohmcnt ; liie wrong aide ia the love of power for powei^ 
aake, and the determinatioii to maintain it in the teeth of all 
that is reasonable and humane. - A strong spice of as^peiirtH 
tioQy genesated by the habit of sdcoesS) tended to confose iSke 
xi^t and wrong sides o£ Torpamy -in minds not ot^efwise 
imjust oir ongeneioas; ' lliey'eeemied to imagine that heaVei;^ 
and^arth^would'^ epiae tog^er/'iifit^ie saj^posed '&voufitdi^ 
of Fravidenoe ware to be oantid«rsd'-iupJbv«ia^ tio longer'; 
and henoB tiia' imboimded licenosr- which /they gaire to dieir 
resehtmenti and -die i^trsnge aetf-jiiennission <xf is man like 
Waher Scott, not only to lament over &e progress of society; 
as if the fatore had been ordained only to cany on the past,' 
but to comitenance the Border-like forages of ms fiiends fntp 
provinces which they had no business to invade^ and to 
speculate, upon still greater organiza,^ons. of them, which oir- 
omnstances, luckily for his ftme, {vevented^' 1 ajkide'to tlie 
infeaided'eirfablishnient of « j^uxii^ it iMVter %xiste^ 

siisnolooger neoessaiy tonanie. " ^' • 

■!:• Beaders in these kindlier days of critidsm have no <eoncep» 
tioii'of the extent to which personal hostility allowed itself to 
be transported, in the periodicals t>f^06e' times. Personal 
habits, appearances, connections, domestacitieB, nothing was 
safe from misrepresentations, begun, perhaps,' in the gaiety of 
a satumalian licence, but gradui^y carried to tai excess which 
would have been ludicrous, had it not sometimes produced 
tragical consequences. It threatened' a great ioiany more, ahd 
scattered, meantime,- a great deal of -wretchedness io&ong un-^ 
offending as well as offending persobs, ttoinetames in proportion 
to the ddicacy which hindezed them &iAn exculpatang them<- 
selves, and which could only have vindicated one portion of a 
fomily by sacrificing another. I* was so caricatured, it seems, 
among tiie rest, upon matters great* and small (for I did not 
sea' a tenth part of what was said -of me), that persons, on 
subsequently becoming acquainted with me, sometimes ex- 
pressed their surpise at finding me no other than I; was in 
fiuse, dress, manners, and very walk ; to say nothing' of the 
conjugality which they found at my fireside, and the ItSeotion 
which I had the happiness of enjoying -amoeg m/'ifiiends in 
general. I never retaliated in the same way ; first, because I 
had never been taught to respect it, even by the jests of 
AxiBtopbanee ; secondly, because I obMK^oi^vsnnv'^^ 
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it catued both to right and wrong; thirdly, because it is im- 
possible to know the tmth of any story related of a person, 
without hearing all the parties concerned ; and fourthly, 
because, while people thought me busy with politics and con- 
tention, I was almost always absorbed in my books and verses, 
and did not, perhaps, sufficiently consider the worldly conse- 
quences of the indulgence. 

^ To return to the Feoit of ihe Poets. I offended all the -^ 
critics of the old or French school by objecting to the mono^ \^ 
tony of Pope's yersification, kdA all the critics of the new or -^ 

Grerman school, by ' laugldng at IV^ordsworth, 'with whose 
writings I was then unacquainted, except through the medium 
'of his deriders.' On reading bim for myself I became sndli 
an admirer, that Lord Byron accused me of making him 
popular upon town. I had not yery well pleased Lord Byron 
himself by counting him inferior to Wordsworth. Ind^, I 
offisnded ^Jmost everybody whom I noticed ; some by finding 
any fault at all with them ; some, by not praising them on 
ibieai fiiYourite points ; some, by praising others on any point; 
and some, I am afraid, and those amongst the most good- 
natured, by needlessly bringing them on the carpet, and 
turning their very good-nature into a subject of caricature: 
Thus I introduced Mr. Hayley, whom I need not have noticed 
at all, as he belonged to a bygone generation. He had been 
brought up in the courtesies of the old school of manners, 
which he idtra-polished and rendered caressing, afler the 
&shion of my Arcadian friends of Italy ; and as the poetry of 
the Triumphs of Temper was not as yigorous in style as it was 
amiable in its moral and elegant in point of fancy, I chose to 
sink his fancy and his amiableness, and to represent him as ^| 

nothing but an effeminate parader of phrases of endearment 
and pickthank adulation. I looked upon him as a Bori of 
powder-puff of a man, with no real manhood in him, but fit 
only to suffocate people with his fidvolous vanify , and be struck 
aside with contempt. I had not yet learned, tliat writers may 
be very ** strong'* and huffing on paper, while feeble on other 
points, and, vice versd, weak in Uieir metres, while they are 
strong enough as regards muscle. I remember my astonish- 
ment, years afterwards, on finding that the *^ gentle Mr^ Hay- 
ley," whom I had taken for 

•* A puny insect, shivering at a breeze,** 
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was m stroDg'^bvalt man^ &mouB for wviSism^ m i(ki% vutsw. 
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bdbre dajrlight, and poasened of an inu^iddit; as a boTsemaa 
amonntiiig to the reckless. It is not improbable that t^ 
feeble Hayley, during one of his equestrian passes, could hava 
snatched up the " Tigorous" Gifibrd, and pitched Viim over ' 
the hedge into the next field. 

Having thus secured the enmity of the Tory criUcs nortib 
and south, and the indifierenca^to.^y the least of it) of tho 
Mntiest lookers on, it feU to Jhe lot.d^ the better part of jbt 
i^ulses to lose me the. (RJy [eoi^teracting inflaenoe w^s^ 
jras oSered me in the ^ewwp .W l^e Whigs! I had poiip- 
.taken deeply of Whig ^indignanon : at . the d^erdon of their 
party ^y the Prince B^ent..,The Sejieetor contained aa 
article on his Koyal Higbneai, biHer accordingly, which bitBr 
fered, amoag other abEurdicieB, a famous diimer given by him 
i^'» «ae hundred and Btty particalar friends." There was « 
real stceain of water ranniog down the table at this dinner, 
flocked with golden fish. It had banks of mosa and bridges 
ofjwsteboard; theaalt-celJars.were panniers borne by "golden 
MMfl;" everyfliing, in^oi;t, was aa imlike the dinners now 
. ^Ttai by ibt sovereign, in 'point of taste and good sense, as 
foOfeminacy is different from womanhood ; and the Sefieclor, in 
^parody of the complaint of the sheph^^ described how 

" I>esp«iciair. teside a clear stieam. 
The bust of a ood-fl*h wu lud; 
And while a fslae tute wm hi* (heme, 
A dniner inpparted hit head." 

. A day or two after the appearance of this article, I met. in 
the street the late estimable Blanco White, whom I had the 
|deasure of being acquainted with. He told me of the amuse- 
ment it had given at Holland House ; and added, that Loid 
Holland woold be glad to see me among his friends there, and 
that he (Blanco White) was eomnuBsioned to say so. 

I did not doubt for an instant that anything but the mqet 
4i^nterested kindness and good-natare dictated the invitation 
idiioh was thus made to me. It was impossible, at any subse- 
qoent time, that I could speak with greater respect and adol- 
ntioD of his lordship, than I had been in the habit of doing 
alnady. Never had an unconstitutional or illiberal measare 
taken place in the House of Lords, but his protest was sure to 
^ipear against it ; and this, and his el^ant litexatnre and n- 
{mtation ibr hospitality, had completely won my heart. At the 
same time, I did not look upon tiie invitatimi as any retom £>r 
tbif enthiuiaaa, I ooiuidered lu Vw'Wn\^ ^^iL imni id^ *duii 
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Aomeat oonnder liim) as having been as free fttnn cfrery per* 
•ooal motive as myself; and this absence of all suspicion, 
prospective or retrospective, enabled me to feel the, more 
confident and consoled in the answer which I felt botmd to 
make to his courtesy, 

' J^d to Mr. Blanco White, that I could not sufficieiitly 
ti^a^mmj sense of the honour that his lordship was jdMOl 

.llJTClai'itie; and. there wm iiot a mkn in Engiand al lAisie . 
#fBliilii}i^dId-be^ude^ w^^ to sit: mtA I wtf ftHtt^ 

iaiiiUhMxi^^^ inyitatioo;''w&^ WbiiU k^ 

ho#W bdieve what 1 asid/'aad to' make a true xe^wiiBntetim 
of Urnid dimt with almost ws^ other pdnioii^ t:4MMdd fi^ 

"^tt" vs ' tiioi^it 'giiiU|y ' of immodestjT' md'phMUUiiptioli^ ' ni ' liot 
hairtflhing to aviidl zx\j«elf of :so sreat a Idndness; biit that 
Aeioiare Z: admired «Ba.^yve^^^ of Lord H<^land| 

die less I 'dared to 1>ebome pefsbnally acquainted with liim ; 

. Ihatf beif^^k fiur, weaker person thaoi he gave me credit for' 

-.hia^' It '^wotiOi be. difficult^ for' me to .eat the muttj^'*1ttid' . ;. 
.Jt^Qc iU/iiUotA 'bf such'' a' mai:^ without filing intd "^1!^: 
Opixnon 'iix|» irhibH' lus conMi^ might induciB him to lead 
me; and thai not having'a single personal acquaintance, even! -:r4^^ 
among iidbat was called my own party (the Radicals), ~li& 
lordship's goodness would be the more easily enabled to put 
its kindest and most indukent construction on the misfortune 
which I was obliged to undergo, in denying myself the delight 
of his sqcieiy . 

^' I do not say that. these were the very words, but they 
ooativey the spirit of what I said to Mr. Blanco White; and 
I^should not have doubted his giving them a correct import, 
eiven had no evidence of it followed. Btit'there cBd; for 
Lord Holland courteously sent me his pnblicatidnB, and never 
ceased, while he lived, to show me all 'the kindness in his 
power'* - 

.'''Of high life in ordinary, it is little for me to say thatT 
inidit have had a surfeit of it, if 1 pleased. Circumstances^ 
:liia' I given way to them, might' have rendered half tbbj 
^nstence a round of ,it. I might also have partaken no messa • 
portion of high life extraordinary. And very charming is its 
mixture of softness' and strength, of the manlinesr ^ its 
taste and ihe urbanity of its intercourse. I have tastedi'if 
not much of it, yet some of its very essence, and I cheridi/ 
BEfd am gmtefal fyr it at this' moment. What I have said| 

^cre/are^ of Holland Hotise, is meudonei \mdL<er Tks^ieSaxB^ 
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ttliher of asflfamption or flervility. - The Invitataon iviiitnifey 
and declined, irith -an' equal spirit of faith on both -ndet^ili 
better impulses. . ^ • ^'r^' 

' Far, therefore, am I from supposing, that the silence c/THBi 
Whig critics respecting me was owing to any hostile infloenoe 
whidb Lord Holland would haye"conde8cended to exerdsel 
Not being among the visitors at Holland House, I datre aajr:! 
ims not tibought of; or if I wiets thought of, I was regard^ nA 
• person who, in shunxnng Whig connection, and, p^api^^iti 
pendsting to advodate a reform towards which ithej wi^ 
oooling, might be supposed indifferent to Whig adyobaeyl 
And, indeed, such was the case, till I felt the want of it. ' 

Accordingly, the Ediv^mrghSeview- took no -notice of- the 
Feast of the PoetSj though my verses praised it at the 
expense of the Quarterit/, and though some of ihe reviewed, 
to my knowledge, liked it, and it echoed the opinions of otfaeaft. 
It took no notice of the pamphlet on the Folly and Danger of 
Methodtimf though the opinions in it were^ perhaps, identioid 
«dth its own. And it took as little of the BefbrmUfe Answer 
to an Article in the Edinburgh Review — a pamphlet wMdil 
wrote in defence of its own reformii^ principles, which it had 
lately taken it into its head to renounce as impracticable. Re- 
form had beoi apparently given up for ever by its originators; 
the Tories were increasing in strength every day; and I was 
left to battle with them as I cotdd. Little md I suppose, that 
a time would come when I should be an Edinburgh' Beviewer 
myself; when ils former editor, agreeably to the dictates of In^ 
heart, would be one of the kindest of my friends ; and when 
a cadet of one of the greatest of the Whig houses, too youiig 
at that time to possess more than a prospective influ^icei 
would carry the reform from which his elders recoiled, and 
gifl the prince-opposing Whig-Badical with a pension, under 
the gracious countenance of a queen whom the Radical loves. 
I ihmk the Edinburgh Beview might have noticed my books 
a little oflener. I am sure it would have done me a great 
deal of' worldly good by it, and itself no harm in these prcH- 
.gressing days of criticism. But I said nothing on the subject^ 
and may have been thought indifferent. ^ 

- Of Mr. Blanco White, thus brought to my recoUection, a 
good deal is known in certain polid^ and religiotis quarters; 
but it may be new- to many readers, that he was an Anglo- 
Spaniard, who was forced to quit ihe Peninsula for his liberal 
opinions, and who died in his adopted cousitr} litft Vtd% v^\ 
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after many years* endeayour to come to some poaitiye &ith 
within the Christian pale. At the time I knew him he had 
not long arrived from Spain, and was engaged, or about to be 
engaged, as tutor to the present Lord Holland. THongh 
English by name and origin, he was more of the Spaniard m 
appearance, being very unlike the portrait prefixed to his 
Life and Correspondence. At least, he must have greatly 
altered from what he was when I knew him, if that porlani^ 
erer resembled him. He had a long pale face, Mrith prominent 
drooping nose, anxious and somewhat staring eyes, and a 
mouth turning 'down at the comers. I believe there was not 
an honester roan in the world, or one of an acuter intellecti 
short of the misehief that had been done it by a melancholy 
temperament and a superstitious training. It is distressing, 
in the work alluded to, to see what a torment the intellect 
may be rendered to itself by its own sharpness, in its efforts 
to make its way to conclusions, equally unnecessary to discover 
and impossible to be arrived at. 

But, perhaps, there was something naturally self-tormenting 
in the state of Mr. Whitens blood. The first time I met him 
at a fiiend*s house, he was suffering under the calumnies of 
his countrymen ; and though of extremely gentle manners in 
ordinary, he almost startled me by suddenly turning roimd, and 
saying, in one of those incorrect foreign sentences which force 
one to be relieved while they startle, " If they proceed more, 
I will go mad." 

In like manner, while he was giving me the Holland-House 
invitation, and telling me of the amusement derived from the 
pathetic cod^s head and shoulders, he looked so like the pisca- 
tory bust which he was describing, that with all my respect 
for his patriotism and his sorrows, I could not help partaking 
of the imlucky tendency of my countrjnmen to be amused, in 
spite of myself, with the involuntary burlesque. 
, Mr. White, on his arrival in England, was so anxious a 
student of the language,. that he noted down in a pocket-book 
every phrase which struck as remarkable. Observing the 
words " Cannon Brewery " on premises then standing in 
Knightsbridge, and taking the figure of a cannon which was 
over them, as the sign of the commodity dealt in, he put down 
as a nicety of speech, " The English ^reu7 cannon." 

Another time, seeing maid-servants walking with children 

Jn a nursery-gSLrdeUf he rejoiced in the progeny-loving cha- 

Tacter of the people among "whoia lie YiaA com^^ wA ^xiAa 
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down, ^Pablic garden provided for iiiineii^*inr^}ii^ 
take the children to walk/' = ;>';<<. > 



This gentleman, who had been called '< Blanco" in 
which was a translation of his ^unily name '^ White," and 
who afterwards wrote an excellent English book of enter-^- 
taining letters on the Peninsula, tmder the Grseco-Spaaijdi 
appellation of Don Leucadio Doblado (White Doubled)— mg; 
author of a sonnet which Coleridge pronounced to be the beii 
in the English language. I know not what Mr. Word8Worili> 
said on this judgment P^hajps he wrote fifly sonnets onibtf 
spot to disprore it And in truth it was a bold «entenoe,:-'ani; 
probably spoken out of a kindly, though not conscious, spiiifc 
of exaggeration. The sonnet, neyertheless, is truly beatxtifuL^ 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

THE REGENT AKB THE " EXAXDSrEB*** ' /'^ 

EvERTTHiNO having been ihus. prepared^ by myself as >weU'«i 
by others, for a good blow at the ^a^mmsr, the ministers did 
not fail to strike it. 

. There was an annual dinner of the Irish on Saint Patrick*! 
Day, at which the Prince of Wales*s name used to be the 
reigning and rapturous toast, as that of the greatest ^end ihey 
possessed in the United Kingdom. He was held to be tlie 
jovial advocate of liberality in all things, and sponsor in par- 
ticular for concession to the Catholic claims. But the Pnnod 
of Wales, now become Prince R^ent, had retained the TorjF: 
ministers of his father; he had broken life-long, engagemienta^, 
had violated his promises, particular as well as general, thdstt; 
to the Catholics among them ; and led in toto a Afferent polilpt.' 
tical life from what had been expected. The name, therdfore^ 
which used to be hailed with rapture, was now, at the dinner 
in question, received with hisses. 

An article appeared on the subject in the Examiner ^ tliia 
attomey-general*8 eye was swifUy upon the article; and the 
result to the proprietors was two years' imprisonment, wilii jT 
fine, to each, of five hundred pounds. I shall relate this ttoiy' 
of my imprisonment a few pages onward. Much as it ifljmped 
me, I cannot wish that I had evaded it| for I believe t£at it 

* It is the one be^nning — 
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did good, and I liioiild haTe miffered far wane in tbe self- 
abasement. Neither have I any qnarrel, at this distance of 
time, with the Prinoe Begent; far though hia firiyolity^ his 
tergiTersationy and his treatmeDt of his wife, will not allow 
me to respect his memory, I am bound to pardon it as I do 
my own faults, in consideratioii of the circumstances which 
mould the character of every human being. Could I meet, 
him in some odd corasx of the Eljraan fields, where chanty; 
had room for both of us, I should first apologise to him fiic 
haying been the instrument in the hand of eyants for attacking, 
a Mlow-ereature, and then esqied to hear him avow as hear^ii 
regret for having injured mysd^ and imjustly treated his wife. 
. [The.autiiQr. repeated the arti^ in the first editicHi oC 
his Autobiography; but in revising the present edition he 
marked the whole <^ it for (nnission. The greater por- 
tion, indeed, is completely out of date, as. so ofiten happens 
with political writing ; the facts, the allmuons, the very turn 
of the phrases, belong to circumstances long since forgotten ; 
and the effect of the composition, even as a work of art, could 
not now be appreciated. But since so much has .turned upon 
the purport of this paper, and especially upon one passage, it 
may be as well to preserve that portion. The occurrence 
which prompted the article was a public dinner on Saint 
Patrick's Day, at which the Chairman, Lord Moira, a gene- 
rous man, made not the slightest allusion to the I^nce 
Begent, and Mr. Sheridan, who manfully stood up £or his 
royal friend, declaring that he still sustained the principles 
of the Prince Regent, was saluted by angry shouts and cries 
of "Change the subject!" The Whig Morning Chronicle 
moralized this theme; and the Morning JPost, which then 
affected to be the organ of the Court, in a strain of un- 
qualified admiration, replied to the Chronicle^ partly in vapid 
prose objurgation, and partly in a wretched poem, graced with 
epithets intended to be extravagantly flattering to the Prince: 
To this reply the Examiner rejoined in a paper of con- 
siderable length, analyzing the whole facts, and translating 
the language of adulation into that of truth. The close of 
the article shows its spirit and purpose, and is a fidr specimen 
of Leigh Hunt's political writing at that time.] 

'' What person, unacquainted with the true state of the case, would 

imagine, in reading these astounding eulogies, that this ' Glory of thd' 

people* was the subject of millions of shrugs and reproaches ! — that 

this 'Protector of the arts ' had namie^ & -WT^tfiSafid &Ieig^er his his- 
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todoil painte, in dlmmemeniov in ignoraneQ of the meriU of hit', 
own oonntiTmMi !— tnat ihif ^Mecsnu of the m* pftttohized not' m 
thigle deterring writer f^^that this *- Br e ath er ofeteqnetice' oonld mA- 
nj A few decent eztempore wofda, If we axe to Judge, at leatt^ from' 
wnal.4ie laid to hie regiment on its embi^kation for Fortagal l-4faat 
thie 'Gcmqueror of hearts' was the disappointer of hopes t— that this' 
* Ezeftnr of deihre ' [brayo I Messieors of the P(»</]^this < Adonis In 
loTeUness,' was a corpulent man of ^ffyl— in short, this deligh^tiL 
bUttfUf wbt^-^pieaiwrmMe, htmamibk, inrhumg, tue, and immtirimi 
pime^ was a tiolator of his. woM».ar Mhertine orer head and ears im 
disgiaoe^ a deiplserof domesticliM, the companion of. gamblers and 
deinlreps, a man who has just closed half a centnry without oiie^ 
ringteddm'oniliegratitndeof ids'coiinti7, or the respect of posterftjj^ 
« These ire haidtrnthat hut are they aoetrottisf And hare we 
not svf&red enooghr-ai^e we not noir sui&Hng bitterlj^from tiie dis-^ 
gnstingflatteries ofwhich the aboye U a repetition? The minlBters 
may tiuk of the shocking IxildneM of the press, and may throw out' 
thdr wretched wamiogs about interyiews between Mr. JPerciral and I 

Sir Vloarj Gibbs; but let us intom them, that such yices as haire -■ i- 

just been enumerated are ^locking to all Englidmieirwho haye a just 
sense of the state of Europe; and that he is a bolder man, who, in 
times like the present, diures to afford reason for the descriptibn. 
Would to God, die Examiner could ascertain that difBcult, and per-' 
hapt undiscoTerahle^ point which enables a public writto to kei^ 
dear^an i4>pearattoe<of the loye of scuidal, while he is .hunting out 
the yioes of those in power I Then should one paper, at least, in this 
metropolis help to rescue the nation fhmi the charge of sil^tiy 
encouraging what it must publicly rue; and tiie Sardanapalus who is 
now afln^^f none but i nfo rmers, be taught to shake, in the liiidst of 
his minions, in the yery drunkenness dT lus heart, at the yoice of 
honesty. But if this be impossible, still there is one benefit which 
truth may deriye from adulation— one benefit which is fayourable to 
the former in proportion to the grossness of the latter, and ot wfaid^ 
none of his flattmrs seem to be aware — ^the opportunity of 'contra- 
dicting its aisertlons. Let us nerer forget this ieidysntage, whidi ^ 
adulation cannot help giying us; and let such of our readers as i 
indined to deal insincerely with the great trotd a fidse notion 
pdicy and of knowledge of the worid, take warning fh>m what ' 
now see of the miserable eflfects of courtly disguise, paltering, and 
profligacy. Flattery in any shape is unworthy a man and a gentie-' 
man; but political,flattery is almoss a request to be made slaves. I( 
we would haye the great to be what they ought, we must find some 
meansorothertoBpeakof tiiemas they are." ^ ^^ 

. ^This article, no doubti was yerj bitter and contemptuouB^ 
llierefore, in the legal sense of the tenn, very libellouB; t^ia. 
more so, inasmuch as it was yery true. There will be |icl 
question about the truth of it, at this distance of time, in£k 
any class of persons, unless, possibly, with some few of the 
ola Tories/ who may think it was a patriotic action ih^ihe 
Prince to displace ike Whigs for their opponents. Bni I 
belieye;, tba^ under all the circumBtanoea^ there are few p^raona 
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indeed nowadays, of my class, who will not be of opmioii' 
tbat, hitter as the article was, it was more than sufficiently 
avenged by two years^ imprisonment and a fine of a thomand 
poimds. For it did but express what all the world wen 
feeling, with the exception of the Prince's once bittereit 
enemies, the Tories themselves, then newly become liis 
friends; and its very sincerity and rashness, had the PriaaK . 
possessed greatness of mind to think so, might have fhmiAid' . 
him Buch a ground for pardoning it, as would have been ibfl' 
beat proof he could have given us of- our having miataken ~ 
him, and turned us into blushing and grateful fi^da. '. An 
attempt to bribe us on the side of fear did but further disgoat 
118. Afreeandnoble waiving of the punishment would hsra 
bowed our hearts into regret. We ^ould have found in it 
the evidence of that true generoai^ of nature paramount to 
whatsoever was frivolous or appeared to be mean, which hia 
flatterers claimed for him, and which would have made ns 
doubly blush for the formal virtues to which we seemed to 
be attached, when, in reality, nothing would have better 
pleased ns than such a combination of the gay and the mag-' 
nanimous. I say doubly blush, for I now blush at ever 
having been considered, or rather been willing to be coii*. ^ 
aidered, an advocate of any sort of conventionality, unqualir . 
fied by liberal exceptions and prospective enlargement ; and 
I am sure that my brother, had he been living, who was one 
of the best-natured and most indulgent of men, would have 
joined with me in making the same concession ; though I am 
bound to add that, with all his indulgence of others, I have 
no reason to believe that he had ever stood in need of that 
pardon for even conventional licence, from the necessity of 
which I cannot pretend to have been exempt. 

I have spoken of an attempt to bribe us. We were given 
to understand, through the medium of a third person, but in 
a manner emphatically serious and potential, that if we would 
abstain in future from commenting upon the actions of the 
royal personage, means would be found to prevent our going 
to prison. The same offer was afterwards repeated, as far as 
the payment of a fine was concerned, upon our going thither. 
I need not add that we declined both. 

The expectation of a prison was, in one respect, very . 
formidable to me ; for I had been a long time in a bad state 
o£ health. I was suflcring under lliu worst of those hypo- 
chondrlacal attacks which I bave descxWi^^ m Si^ ^viitmfiit . 
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ohiqiliQr; and when notice was given that we were to be 
hrought up for judgment, I had just been adyiecd by the 
physician to take exercise every day on horseback, and go 
down to the sea-side. I was resolved, however, to do no 
diigrace either to the courage which I really possessed, or to 
the example set me by my excellent brother. I accordingly 
pat my countenance in its. best trim; I made a point of 
wearing my best apparel; and descended into the legal arena 
to be sentenced gallantly. As an instance of the imagination 
which I am accustomed to mingle with eveiy thing, I was iat 
that time reading a little work, to whicb Milton is indebted, 
the Gamuts of l^cius Puteanus; and this, which is a satire 
<Hi ^'Bacchuses and their revellers," I pleased myself witli • - 
having in my pocket. 

It is necessary, on passing sentence for a libel, to read over 
again the words that composed it. This was the business of 
Lord Ellenborough, who bafSed the .attentive audience in a 
very ingenious manner by affecting every instant to hear a 
maae, and calling upon the officers of the court to prevent 
it.i Mr. Garrow, the attome)r-general (who had succeeded 
Sir ^cary Gibbs at a very cruel moment, for the indictment 
bad been brought by that irritable person, and was the first 
against us which took effect), behaved to us with a politeness 
that was considered extraordinary. Not so Mr. Justice Grose, 
who delivered the sentence. To.be didactic and old-womanish 
seemed to belong to his nature ; but to lecture us on pander- 
ing to the public appetite for scandal was what we could not 
ao easily bear. My brother, as I had been the writer, expected 
me, perhaps, to be the spokesman ; and speak I certainly should 
have done, had I not been prevented by the dread of that 
hesitation in mj speech to which I had been subject when a' 
boy, and the fear of which (perhaps, idly, for I hesitated at 
that time least among strangers, and very rarely do so at all) 
has been the main cause why I have appeared and acted in 
public less than any other public man. There is reason to think 
that Lord Ellenborough was still less easy than ourselves. 
He knew that we were acquainted with his visits to Carlton- 
honae and Brighton (sympathies not eminently dec^t in a 
judge)^ and with the good things which he had obtuned far 
his kmsmen; and we could* not help preferring our feelings 
at the moment to those which induced him to keep his eyes 
fised on his papers, which he did almost the whole tune 
fif car being in courts never turning ihem tin»^ A)(^ ^^ ^\bft& 
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We parted in hackney-coaches to our respective abodes, 
accompanied by two tipstaves apiece, and myself by my 
friend Barron Pield. 

The tipstaves prepared me for a singular character in mj 
gaoler. His name was Ives. I was told he was a .very self-* 
willed persons^e^ not the more accommodsJdxi^ for being: in a. 
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on which wc stood. There were divers other points too, on i 

which he had some reason to fear that wc might choose to 

return the lecture of the bench. He did not even look at us 

when he asked, in the course of his duty, whether it was our 

wish to make any remarks ? I answered, that we did not 

wish to make any there ; and Mr. Justice Grose proceeded to 

pass sentence. At the sound of two years' imprisonment in 

separate gaols, my brother and myseJf instinctively pressed 

each other's arm. It was a heavy blow; but the pressure 

that acknowledged it encouraged itxe resolutioii to bear it; 

and I do not believe that either of ns interchanged a word ! 

afterwards on the subject. We knew that we had the respect I 

of each other, and that we stood togethei^m the hearts- of the . J 

people. : 

. . Just before our being brought up for judgment, the friendly 

circumstance took place on the part of Mr. Perry, of the Morning 

Chronicle^ to whidi . allusion has been made in the eleventh 

chapter, and which I foiigot to supply in the first edition of 

this work. It was an ofier made us to give Whig sane* 

tion, and therefore certain and immediate influence, to the 

announcement of a manuscript for publication, connected with 

some important state and court secrets, and well known and 

dreaded by the Regent, tmder the appellation of The Bock. 

I forget whether Mr. Perry spoke of its appearance, or of its 

annotmcement only; but the offer was notade for the express 

purpose of saving us firom going to prison. We heartily 

thanked the kind man; but knowing that what it is very 

proper sometimes, and handsome for persons to offer, it may 

not be equally so for other persons to accept, and not liking 

to owe our deliverance to a threat or a ruse de guerre, we 

were '^ romantic," and declined the favoiur. 
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bad state of health; and that he called everybody 
^In short," said one of the tipstaves, <^he is one as maj.be 
ledy but be*il never be druv,*^ 

The light of the prison-gate and the high wall was a 
dreary business. I thought of my horseback and the downs 
of Brighton ; but congratulated myself, at all events, that' I 
liad come thither with a good oonscience. After waiting :iu > 

the priflon<-yard as long as if it had been the anteroom- jof a ^ 

mimster,^ I was ushered into the presence of the great, man. "t 

He was in his parlour, which was decently furnished, and.be « 

Lad a basin A broth before him, which he quitted adrxxn^ :f 

appearance, and rose with much solemnity to meet me. He »: 

seemed about fifty years of age. He had a whi|» night-cap . - ^ 

on, as if he was going to be hanged, and a great red face, which 
looked as if he had been hanged already, or were ready to - % 

burst with blood. Indeed, he was not allowed by his phyn.-* I 

(dan to speak in a tone above a whisper. < .r 

^ The first thing which this dignified person said was, 
** lOsteTi rd ha' given a matter of a hundred pounds, that 
JDU had not come to this place — a hundred poimds 1." The 
emphasis which he had laid on the word *' hundred" was 
ominous. 

. I fbigot what I answered. I endeavoured to make the 
best o{ the matter; but he recurred over and over again to 
the hundred poimds ; and said he wondered, for his j^art, 
what the Government meant by- sending me there, for the 
prison was. not a prison fit for a gentleman. He often 
repeated this opinion afterwards, adding, with a pecuEsr iicd 
of hjB head, "And, Mister, they knows it." 

I said, that if a gentleman deserved to be sent 4o prison, he 
ought not to be treated with a greater nicety than any one 
else : upon which he corrected me, observing very proper^ 
(though, as the phrase is, it was one word for the gentleman 
and two for the letter of prison-lodgings), that a person who 
had been used to a better mode of living than " low people** 
was not treated with the same justice, if foroed to lodge 
exactly as they did. 

. I told him his. observation was very true; which gave him 
a favourable opinion of my understanding; for I had many 
occasions of remarking, that he. looked upon nobody as his 
superior, speaking even of members of the royal frailly as 
persons whom he knew very well, and whom he ^ciiiinated at 
ao higher rate- than became Vi^ Oiu& wj^ ^oSki^\A^ 
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lunched in his parlour, and another he had laid under somd 
polite obligation. " They knows me," said he, " veiy well, 
Mister ; and, Mister, I knows them." This concluding sen- 
tence he uttered with great particularity and precision. 

He was not proof, however, against a Greek Pindar, which 
he happened to light upon one day among my books. Its 
unintelligible character gave him a notion that he had got 
somebody to deal with, who might really know something 
which he did not Perhaps the gilt leaves and red morocco 
binding had their share in the magic. The upshot was, that 
he always showed himself anxious to appear well with me, as 
a clever fellow, treating me with great civility on~all occasions 
but one, when I made him very angry by disappointing him 
in a money amount. The Pindar was a mystery that stag- 
gered him. I remember veiy well, that giving me a long 
account one day of something connected with his business, he 
happened to catch with his eye the shelf that contained it, 
and, whether he saw it or not, abruptly finished by observing, 
'' But, Mister, you knows all these things as well as I do." 

Upon the whole, my new acquaintance was as strange a 
person as I ever met with. A total want of education, toge- 
ther with a certain vulgar acuteness, conspired to render him 
insolent and pedantic. Disease sharpened his tendency to fits 
of passion, which threatened to suffocate him ; and then in 
his intervals of better health he would issue forth, with his 
cock-up-nose and his hat on one side, as great a fop as a 
jockey. I remember his coming to my rooms, about the 
middle of my imprisonment, as if on purpose to insult over 
my ill health with the contrast of his convalescence, putting his 
arms in a gay manner a-kimbo, and telling me I should never 
live to go out, whereas he was riding about as stout as ever, 
and had just been in the countiy. He died before I lefl prison. 

The yrord jailj in deference to the way in which it is some- 
times spelt, this accomplished individual pronounced gole; 
and Mr. Brougham he always spoke of as Mr. Bruffam, He 
one day apologized for this mode of pronunciation, or rather 
gave a specimen of vanity and self-will, which will show the 
T^er the high notions a jailer may entertain of himself. " I 
find," said he, " that they calls him Broom ; but, Mister " 
(assuming a look from which there was to be no appeal), '^ / 
calls him Bruffam T* 

Finding that my host did not think the prison fit for me, I 
asked if he could let me have aa apaxtmeat ia his house. He 
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pronoiinced it impossible; which was a trick to enhance thB 
price. I could not make an offer to please him; and he 
stood out so long, and, as he thought, so cunningly, that he 
subsequently overreached himself by his trickery, as the 
reader will see. His object was to keep me among the 
prisoners, till he could at once sicken me of the place, and » 
get the permission of the magistrates to receive me into his 
.house; which was a thing he reckoned upon as a certainty.. 
He thus hoped to secure himself in all quarters; for his 
vanity was almost as strong as his avarice. He was equally :^i 
fond of getting money in private, and of the approbation .of 
the great men whom he had to deal with in public; and it so 
happened, that there had been no prisoner, above the poorest 
condition, before my arrival, widi the exception of Colonel 
Despard. From abusing the prison, he then suddenly felt to 
speaking well of it, or rather of the room occupied by the 
colonel; and said, that another corresponding with it would 
make me a capital apartment '^ To be sure,** said he, *' ther0 
is nothing but baS*e walls, and I have no bed to put in it.** I 
replied, tibat of course I fi^ould not be hindered from having 
my own bed from home. He said, '' No ; and if it rains,*' 
observed he, ^' you have only to put up with want of light 
for a time.** "Whatl** exclaimed I, "are there no Mrin- 
dows?" " Windows, Mister I*' cried he; "no windovrs in a 
prison of this sort; no glass. Mister: but excellent shutters.*' 

It was finally agreed, that I should sleep for a night or two 
in a garret of the gaoler's house, till my bed could be got 
ready in the prison and the windows glazed. A dreary even- 
ing followed, which, however, let me completely into the 
man's character, and showed him in a variety of lights, .some, 
ludicrous, and others as melancholy. There was a fuU-lengti^v • 
portrait in the room, of a little girl, dizened out in her best^ 
This, he told me, was his daughter, whom he had disinherited 
for her disobedience. I tried to suggest a few reflections^ 
capable of doing her service; but disobedience, I lR)imd, wai f 
an offence doubly irritating to his nature, on account of his 
sovereign habits as a gaoler ; and seeing his irritability likely 
to inflame the plethora of his countenance, I desisted. Thou^ 
not allowed to speak above a whisper, he was extremely will^ 
ing to talk ; but at an early hour I pleaded my own state of 
'h^th«.and retired to bed. 

On taking possession of my gaxret^ \ nt^e XjKasXfta^ NnScL ^ 
piece af4eUca<^f whic}i I never ahoxiiVd "Vwajv^^'OiQi^N ^^ ^^^ 
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Sng in a prison. When I first entered its wjills, I had been 
received by the imder-gaoler, a man who seemed an epitome 
of all that waa forbidding in his office. He was short and 
very thick, had a liook-nose, a great severe comitenance, and 
a bunch of keys hanging on his arm. A friend stopped short 
at sight of him, and said, in a melancholy tone, '^ And this 
is the gaoler ! " 

Honest old Cave I thine outside would have been unworthy 
of thee, if upon further acquaintance I had not found it a 
"yery hearty outside — ay, and in my ejea, a very good-looking 
one, and as fit to contain the milk of human kindness that 
was in thee, as the husk of a cocoa. To show by one speci- 
men the character of this man — ^I could never prevail on him 
to accept any acknowledgment of his kindness, greater than 
a set of tea-things, and a piece or two of old furniture, which 
1 could not well carry away. I had, indeed, the pleasure of 
leaving him in possession of a room which I had papered; 
but this was a thing unexpected, and which neither of us had 
supposed could be done. Had I been a prince, I would have 
forced on him a pension; being a journalist, I made him accept 
an Examiner weekly, which he lived for some years to rdi^ 
his Sunday pipe with. 

This man, in the interval between my arrival and my 
introduction to the head-gaoler, had found means to give me 
further information respecting my condition, and to express 
the interest he took in it. I thought little of his offers at the 
time. He behaved with the greatest air of deference to his 
principal; moving as fast as his body would allow him, to 
execute his least intimation ; and holding the candle to him 
while he read, with an obsequious zeal. But he had spoken 
to his wife about me, and his wife I found to be as great a 
curiosity as himself. Both were more like the romantic 
gaolers drawn in some of our modem plays, than real Horse- 
monger-lane palpabilities. The wife, in her person, was as 
light and fragile as the husband was sturdy. She had the 
tierves of a fine lady, and yet went through the most implea- 
iaant duties with tlie patience of a martyr. Her voice and 
look seemed to plead for a sofhiess like their o^vn, as if a loud 
reply would have shattered her. Ill-health had made her a 
Methodist, but this did not hinder her from sympathizing 
with an invalid who was none, or from loving a husband who 
was as little of a saint as need be. Upon the whole, such an 
extmordmaij couple, so apparent \msv>i\s!Xi\^, «£A ^^ «^ 
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fitted for one another ; so apparently vnlgar on one dde,'and 
yet 80 naturally delicate on both ; so misplaced in their sitoa* 
tion, and yet for the good of others so admirably put there, I 
have never met with before or since. 

It was the business of this woman to lock me up in my 
j;arret; but she did it so softly the first nighti that I knew 
nothing of the matter. The night following, I thought. I > 

lieard a gentle tampering with the lock. I tried it, and found V 

it fastened. She heard me. as she was going down-stairs, and £ 

nid the next day, << Ah, sir, I thought J should have turned . £ 

tbe key so aa £>r you not to hear it; but Irfotind you did.** | 

The whole conduct, of this couple towards ti% from first to ]^ 

last, was of a piece widi this singular delicacy. - ''^ 

My bed was shortly put up, and I slept in my new room* 
It was on an upper stoiy, and stood in a comer of the quad« 
rangle, on the right hand as you enter the prison-gate. The 
windows (which had now been accommodated with glass, in 
addition to their '^ excellent shutters " ) were high up, and 
barred ; but the room was large and Auy, and there was a 
fireplace. It was intended to be a oonmion room for the 
prisoners on that story; but the cells were then empty. The 
cells were ranged on. either side of the arcade, of which the 
Btory is formed, and the room opened at the end of it. At 
night-time the door was locked; then another on the top 
of the staircase, then another on the middle, of the stair- 
case, then a fourth at the bottom, a. fifth' that shut up the 
little yard belonging to that quarter, and how many more, 
before you got out of the gates, I foiget: but I do not ex-» 
aggerate when' I say there were tea or eleven. The first 
night I slept there, I listened to them, one after the other, till 
the weaker part of my heart died withiu me. Eveiy ireah 
turning of the key seemed a malignant insult to my love of 
liber^. I was alone, and away £rom my fiuqily;jf, who to 
this day have never alept from home above a dozen weeks in 
zny life. Furthermore, the reader will bear in mind that I 
was ill. With a great fiow of natural spirits, I was subject 
to fits of nervousness, which had latterly taken a more con- 
tinued shape. I felt one of them coming on, and having 
learned to anticipate and break the force of it by exercise, I 
took a stout walk by pacing backwards and forwards for the 
space of three hours. This threw me into a state in which 
zest, for rest's sake, became pleasant. I gat luurtily into bed, 
«iid slept without a dream tiU moimngc ..'. 
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Bjr die way, I never dreamt of prison but twice all the 
time I was there, and my dream was the same on both occa- 
sions. I fancied I was at the theatre, and that the whole 
house looked at mc in surprise, as much as to say, ^' How 
ootdd he get out of prison ? " 

. I saw my wife for a few minutes afier I entered the gaol, 
but she was not allowed on that day to stop longer. The 
next day she was with me for some hours. To say that she 
neyer reproached me fpr these and the like taxes upon our 
family prospects, is to say little. A world of comfort for me 
was in her face. There is a note in the fifth volume of 
my Spenser^ which I was then reading, in these words: — 
« February 4th, 1813. " Theline to which it refers is this : — 

'^Mach dearer be tbe things which come through hard distresse." 

• I now applied to the magistrates for permission to have 
my wife and children constantly with me, which was granted. 
Not so my request to move into the gaoler's house. Mr. 
Holme Sumner, on occasion of a petition from a subsequent 
prisoner, told the House of Commons that my room had a 
view over the Surrey hills, and that I was very well content 
with it. I could not feel obliged to him for this postliminous 
piece of enjoyment, especially when I remembered that he 
had done all in his power to prevent my removal out of the 
room, precisely (as it appeared to us) because it looked upon 
nothing but the felons, and because I was not contented. In 
fact, you could not see out of the windows at all, without 
getting on a chair; and then, all that you saw was the 
miserable men whose chains had been clanking from daylight. 
The perpetual sound of these chains wore upon my spirits in 
a manner to which my state of health allowed me reasonably 
to object The yard, also, in which I took exercise, was 
very small. The gaoler proposed that I should be allowed to 
occuj^ apartments in his house, and walk occasionally in the 
prison garden; adding, that I should certainly die if I did 
not ; and his opinion was seconded by that of the medical 
man. Mine host was sincere in this, if in nothing else. Tell- 
ing us, one day, how warmly he had put it to the magistrates, 
and how he insisted that I should not survive, he turned 
round upon me, and, to the doctor's astonishment, added, 
^Nor, Mister, will you." I believe it was the opinion of 
inany; but Mr. Holme Summer argued otherwise; perhaps 
6offt bia own sensationsi ^lucii ^«£^ ^soSck^\^3D&:^ \i^»a 
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Perhaps lie concluded, also, like a proper old Tory, that if 
I did not think fit to flatter the magistrates a little, and play 
the courtier, my wants could not be very gveat. At mi 
events, he came up one day with the rest of them, and after 
bowing to my wife, and piteously pinching the cheek of an 
infant in her arms, went down and did all he could to prevent 
our being comfortably situated. - .)' 

The doctor then proposed that I should be removed into the | 

prison infirmaiy ; and this proposal was granted. Infirmaiy I 

bad, I confess, an awkward sound, even to my ears. I fancied , :; £ 
a room shared with' other sick persons, not the best fitted for - / 

companions; but the good-natured doctor (his name was __^ | 
Dixon) undeceived me. The infirmary was divided into four ' 

wards, with as many small rooms attached to them. The two - % 

upper wards were occupied, but the two on the floor had never - | 

been used : and one of these, not very providently (for I had 
not yet learned to think of money), I turned into a noble room. 
I papered the walls with a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling 
coloured with clouds and sky; the barred windows I screened 
with Venetian blinds ; and when my bookcases were set up 
with their busts, and flowers and a pianoforte made their ap- - 
pearance, perhaps there was not a handsomer room on tjiat 
side the water. I took a pleasure, when a stranger knocked 
at the door, to see him come in and stare about him. The 
surprise on issuing irom the Borough, and passing through 
the avenues of a gaol, was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared 
there was no other such room, except in a fairy tale. 

But I possessed another surprise; which was a garden. 
Hiere was a little yard outside the room, railed off* from an- 
other belonging to the neighbouring ward. This yard I shut 
in with green palings, adorned it with a trellis, bordered it with 
a thick bed of earth fix>m a nurseiy, and even contrived to 
have a grass-plot. The earth I filled with flowers and young 
trees. There was an apple-tree, from which we managed to 
get a pudding the second year. As to my flowers, they were 
allowed to be perfect. Thomas Moore, who came to see me 
with Lord Byron, told me he had seen no such heart s-ease. I 
bought the Pamaso Italiano while in prison, and- used oflen 
to think of a passage in it, while looking at this miniature 

piece of horticultare : — 

*' Mio picdol orto, 
A me sei Tigoa, e campo, e id.Ta, « prato.''— Baldl 

Tq m9 ^hpuVt yinevaid, ft^o, wainMiBAni^^vcA^vAr 
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Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes under an 
awning. In autumn, my trellises were hung with scarlet-run- 
ners, which added to the flowerj investment. I used to shut 
my eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to think myself hundreds 
of miles off. 

I But my triumph was in issuing forth of a morning. A 

wicket out of the garden led into the large one belonging to 
the prison. The latter was only for vegetables ; but it con- 
tained a cherry-tree, which I saw twice in blossom. I parcelled 
out the ground in my imagination into &.yourite districts. I 
made a point of dressing myself as if for a .long walk ; and 
then, putting on my gloves, and taking my book imder my 
arm, stepped forth, requesting my wife, not to wait dinner if I 
was too late. My eldest little boy, to whom Lamb addressed 
some charming verses on the occasion, was my constant com- 
panion, and we used to play all ^orts of juvenile games to- 
gether. It was, probably, in dreaming of one of these games 
(but the words had a more touching effect on my car) that 
he exclaimed one night in his sleep, '' No : Tm not lost; Pm 
found." Neither he nor I were very strong at that time; but 
I have lived to see him a man of eight and forty; and where- 
ever he is foimd, a generous hand and a great understanding 
will be found together.* 

I entered prison the 3rd of February, ISIS, and removed 
to my new apartments the 16th of March, happy to get out of 
the noise of the chains. When I sat amidst my books, and 
saw the imaginary sky overhead, and my paper roses about 
me, I drank in the quiet at my ears, as if they were thirsty. 
The little room was my bedroom. I afterwards made the two 

* [A kind relative supplies an aneodoteof tiiis period. " Mrs. Leigh 
Hunt, having occasion to make some purchases in town, went, accom- 
]>anied by her sister, and by this little boy, then in petticoats. She 
returned in a coach; and when it stopped at the prison gates, the 
drirer opened the coach-door, and, apologizing f jr the liberty he was 
taking, said that, as it seemed unlikely that ladies should be visiting 
any one else in that prison, he presumed we came to see Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. When answered that he spoke to Mrs. Hunt, he became 
agitated, asked her if that was her child, and, learning that it 
was, he caught the child up in his arms and kissed it passionately. 
He explain^ his agitation by saying, that what Mr. Leigh Hant had 
said about military flogging, had been the means of saving his son 
from the infliction; and that he should for_ever bless his name. He 
would not hear of taking any payment. This circumstance was 
naturally most grateful to Mr. Leigh Hunt's feelings. He had 
suffered for his advocacy of the soldier^ cause; but he had not 
suffered in vain."] 
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Tooms change characters, when my wife lay in. Permission 
for her contdnnance with me at that period was easily obtained 
of the magistrates, among whom a new-comer made his ap- 
pearance. This was another good-natured man, Lord Leslie, 
afterwards Earl of Rothes.* He heard me with kindness ; and 
his actions did not belie his countenance. My eldest girl 
(now, alas ! no more) was bom in prison. She was beautiful, 
and for the greatest part of an existence of thirty years, she 
was happy. She was christened Mary after my mother, and 
Florimel after one of Spenser^s heroines. But Maiy we called ■ 
her. Never shall I forget my sensations when lAe came into 
the world ; for I was obliged to play the physician myself, the 
hour having taken us by surprise. But her mother found 
many imexpected comforts: and during the whole time of her 
confinement, which happened to be in very fine weather, the 
garden door was set open, and she looked upon trees and 
flowers. A thousand recollections rise within me at every 
fresh period of my imprisonment, such as I cannot trust my- 
self with dwelling upon. 

These rooms, and the visits of my friends, were the bright 
ride of my captivity. I read verses without end, and wrote 
almost as many. I had also the pleasure of hearing that my 
brother had found comfortable rooms in Coldbath-fields, and 
a host who really deserved that name as much as a gaoler 
could. The first year of my imprisonment was a long pull 
up-hill; but never was metaphor so literally verified, as by 
the sensation at the turning of the second. In the first year, 
all the prospect was that of the one coming : in the second, 
the days began to be scored off, like those of children at school 
preparing for a holiday. When I was fairly settled in my new 
apartments, the gaoler could hardly give sufficient vent to his 
spleen at my having escaped his clutches, his astonishment 
was so great. Besides, though I treated him handsomely, he 
had a little lurking fear of the Examiner upon him ; so he 
contented himself with getting as much out of me as he could, 
and boasting of the grand room which he would fain have pre- 
vented my enjoying. 

My friends were allowed to be with me till ten o'clock at 
night, when the imder-tumkcy, a young man with his lantern, 
and much ambitious gentility of deportment, came to see them 
out. I believe we scattered an urbanity about the prison, till 

* George William^ twelfth earl of that name. He died a few years 
tUtervrards, 
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then unknown. Even William Hazlitt, who there first did me 
the honour of a visit, would stand interchanging amenities at 
the threshold, which I had great difficulty in making him pass. 
I know not which kept his hat off with the greater pertinacity 
of deference, I to the diffident cutter-up of Tory dukes and 
kings, or he to the amazing prisoner and invalid who issued 
out of a bower of roses. There came my old friends and 
school-fellows. Pitman, whose wit and animal spirits have still 
kept him alive ; Mitchell, now no more, who translated Aristo- ' 

phanes; and Barnes, gone too, who always reminded me of < 

Fielding. It was he that introduced me to the late Mr. Thomas 
Alsager, the kindest of neighbours, a man of business, who i 

contrived to be a scholar and a musician. Alsager loved his - -i 
leisure, and yet would start up at a moment*s notice to do the 
least of a prisoner's biddings. 

My now old friend, Cowden Clarke, with his ever young 
and wise heart, was good enough to be his own introducer, 
.paving his way, like a proper visitor of prisons, with baskets 
of fruit. 

The Lambs came to comfort me in all weathers, hail or sun- 
shine, in daylight and in darkness, even in the dreadful frost 
and snow of the beginning of 1814. 

My physician, curiously enough, was Dr. Knighton (after- 
wards Sir William), who had lately become physician to tBe 
prince. He, therefore, could not, in decency, visit me under 
the circiunstances, though he did again afterwards, never fail- 
ing in the delicacies due either to his great friend or to his 
small. Meantime, another of his friends, the late estimable 
Dr. Gooch, came to me as his substitute, and he came often. 

Great disappointment and exceeding viciousness may talk 
as they please of the badness of human nature. For niy part, 
I am now in my seventy-fourth year, and I have seen a good 
deal of the world, the dark side as well as the light, and I say 
that human nature is a very good and kindly thing, and capable 
of all sorts of virtues. Art thou not a refutation of all that 
can be said against it, excellent Sir John Swinburne ? another 
friend whom I made in prison, and who subsequently cheered 
some of my greatest passes of adversity. Health, as well as 
sense and generosity, has blessed him ; and he retains a young 
heart at the age of ninety-four. 

To evils I have owed some of my greatest blessings. It was 

imprisonment that brought me acquainted with my friend of 

/rjenda, Shelley, I had seen little of him \)^0Te\ but, V >«rotQ 
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to me, making me a princely ofier, which at that time I stood 
in no need of. 

Some other persons, not at all known to us, offered to raise 
money enough to pay the fine of 1,000/. We declined it, with 
proper thanks; and it became us to do so. But, as far as my 
own feelings were concerned, I have no merit ; for I was de* 
Btitutei at that time, of even a proper instinct with regard to 
money. It was not long afterwards that I was forced to call 
upon friendship for its assistance ; and nobly (as I shall show 
by and by) was it afforded me. 

To some other friends, near and dear, I may not even return 
thanks in this place for a thousand nameless attentions, which 
tbey make it a business of their existence to bestow on those 
they love. I might as soon thank my own heart. But one 
or two others, whom I have not seen for years, and who by 
some possibility (if, indeed, they ever think it worth their 
while to fancy anything on the subject) might suppose them- 
selves forgotten, I may be suffered to remind of the pleasure 
they gave me. M. S. [Michael Slegg ?], who afterwards saw 
lu BO often near London, has long, 1 hope, been enjoying the 
tranquillity he so richly deserved ; and so, I trust, is C. S. 
[Caroline Scott?], whose face, or rather something like it 
(for it was not easy to match her own), I continually met with 
afterwards in the land of her ancestors. Her veil, and her 
baskets of flowers, used to come through the portal, like light. 

I must not omit a visit from the venerable Bentham, who 
was justly said to unite the wisdom of a sage with the sim- 
plicity of a child. I had had the honour of one from him 
before my imprisonment, when he came, he said, to make my 
acquaintance, because the Examiner had spoken well of a 
new weekly paper. On the present occasion he found me 
playing at battledore, in which he took a part; and, with his 
nsual eye towards improvement, suggested an amendment in 
the constitution of shuttlecocks. 1 remember the surprise of 
the governor at his local knowledge and his vivacity. " Why, 
Mister,** said he, " his eye is everywhere at once.** 

All these comforts were embittered by unceasing ill-health, 
and by certain melancholy reveries, which the nature of tho 
place did not help to diminish. During the first six weeks 
the sound of the felons* chains, mixed with what I took for 
horrid execrations or despairing laughter, was never out of 
my ears. When I went into the infirmary, which stood 
between the gaol and the prison "waUB, g|&]ikr«VA 'w^xq oqco* 
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sionallj put in order by the side of my windows, and after- 
wards set np over the prison gates, where they remained { 
Tisible. The keeper one day, with an air of mystery, took 
me into the upper ward, for the purpose, he said, of gratify- 
ing me with a view of the country from the roof. Some- 
thing prevented his showing me this; but the spectacle he 
did show me I shall never forget. It was a stout country :-?! 
girl, sitting in an absorbed manner, her eyes <xed on the - i 
fire. She was handsome, and had a little hectic spot in either 
cheek, the effect of some gnawing emotion. He told me, in 
a whisper, that she was there for the murder of her bastard 
child. I could have knocked the fellow down for his im- 
feelingness in making a show of her; but, after all, sheidid - ^ 
not see us. She heeded us not. There was no object before 
her but what' produced the spot in her cheek. The gallows, 
on which she was executed, must have been brought out 
within her hearing; but, perhaps, she heard that as little. 

To relieve the reader's feelings I will here give him another j 

instance of the delicacy of my friend the under-gaoler. He i 

always used to carry up her food to this poor girl himself; be- j 

cause, as he said, he did not think it a fit task for yoimger men. 

This was a melancholy case. In general, the crimes were 
not of such a staggering description, nor did the criminals 
appear to take their situation to heart. I found by degrees 
that fortune showed fairer play than I had supposed to all 
classes of men, and that those who seemed to have most reason 
to be miserable were not always so. Their criminality was 
generally proportioned to their want of thought. My friend 
Cave, who had become a philosopher by the force of his 
ffltuation, said to me one day when a new batch of criminals 
came in, "Poor ignorant wretches, sir!" At evening, when 
they went to bed, I used to stand in the prison garden, listen- | 

ing to the cheerful songs with which the felons entertained 
one another. The beaters of hemp were a still merrier race. 
Doubtless the good hours and simple fare of the prison con- 
tributed to make the blood of its inmates run better, particu- 
larly those who were forced to take exercise. At last, I used 
to pity the debtors more than the criminals ; yet even the 
debtors had their gay parties and jolly songs. Many a time 
(for they were my neighbours) have I heard them roar out 
the old ballad in Beaumont and Fletcher: — 



**He that drinks, and goes to bed sober, 
Fidla as the leaves do, and dies in 0(:to\)^t.** 
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To Bay the triitb, there was an obstreperoiianess in their 
mirth that looked more melancholy than the thoughtlessneBS 
of the lighter-feeding felons. 

On the 3rd of February, 1815, I was free. When my 
family, the preceding simamer, had been obliged to go down 
to Brighton for their health, I felt ready to dash my head 
against the wall at not being able to follow them. 1 would 
sometimes sit in my chair with this thought upon me, till the 
agony of my impatience burst out at every pore. I would 
not speak of it if it did not enable me to show how this kind 
of suffering may be borne, and in what sort of way it termi- 
nates. I learnt to prevent it by violent exercise. All fits of 
nervousness ought to be anticipated as much as possible with 
exercise. Indeed, a proper healthy mode of life would save 
most people from these effeminate ills, and most likely cure 
even their inheritors. 

It was now thought that I should dart out of my cage 
like a bird, and feel no end in the delight of ranging. But, 
partly from ill-health, and partly from habit, the day of my 
liberation brought a good deal of pain w^ith it. An illness of 
a long standing, which required very different treatment, had 
by this time been burnt in upon me by the iron that enters 
into the soul of the captive, wrap it in flowers as he may; 
and I am ashamed to say, that after stopping a little at the 
bouse of my friend Alsager, I had not the courage to continue 
looking at the shoals of people passing to and fro, as the 
coach drove up the Strand. The whole business of life seemed 
a hideous impertinence. The first pleasant sensation I expe- 
rienced was when the coach turned into the New Koad, and 
I beheld the old hills of my affection standing where they used 
to do, and breathing me a welcome. 

It was very slowly that I recovered anything like a sensa- 
tion of health. The bitterest evil I suffered was in conse- 
quence of having been confined so long in one spot. The 
habit stuck to me on my return home in a very extraordi- 
nary manner; and, I fear, some of my friends thought mc 
ungrateful. They did mc an injustice ; but it was not their 
fault ; nor could I wish them the bitter experience which 
alone makes us acquainted with the existence of strange 
things. This weakness I outlived ; but I have never thoroughly 
recovered the shock given my constitution. My natural 
spirits, however, have always struggled hard to see mc reason- 
Mj' treated. Many things give me eiLqac^\/& ^^jasva^ ^s!^K^.^ 
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■eem to affect other men in a yery minor degree; and I 
enjoyed, aflcr all, such happy moments with my friends, even 
in prison, that in the midst of the beautiful climate which I 
afterwards visited, 1 was sometimes in doubt whether I would 
not rather have been in gaol than in Italy. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FREE AGAIN. — SHELLEY IK ESGhASD. 

On leaving prison I went to live in the Edgeware Boad, 
because my brother^s house was' ' in the neighbourhood. 
When we met, we rushed into each other's arms, and tears 
of manhood bedewed our cheeks. 

Not that the idea of the Prince Regent had anything to do 
with such grave emotions. His Royal Highness continued to 
afiect us with anything but solemnity, as we took care to 
make manifest in the Examiner. We had a hopeful and 
respectful word for every reigning prince but himself ; and I 
must say, that with the exception of the Emperor Alexander, 
not one of them deserved it 

The lodging which my family occupied (for the fine, and 
the state of my health, delayed my resumption of a house) 
was next door to a wealthy old gentleman, who kept a hand- 
some carriage, and spoke very bad grammar. My landlord, 
who was also a dignified personage afler his fashion, pointed 
him out to me one day as he was getting into his carriage; 
adding, in a tone amounting to the awful, *' He is the greatest 
plumber in London.^* The same landlord, who had a splendid 
turn for an ti -climax, and who had gifted his children with 
names proportionate to his paternal sense of what became 
him, called out to one of them from his parlour window, 
" You, sir, there — Maximilian — come out of the gutter." 
He was a good-natured sort of domineering individual ; and 
would say to his wife, when he went out, " Damn it, my love, 
I insist on having the pudding.** 

In this house Lord Byron continued the visits which he 

made me in prison. Unfortunately, I was too iU to return 

them. He pressed me very much to go to the theatre with 

him ; but illness, and the dread of conunitting my critical 

independence, alike prevented me. Hift lord&bi^ was one of a 
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management that governed Dnuy-lane Theatre at that thoao^ 
and that were not successful. He got nothing by it but petty, 
vexations and a good deal of scandal. 

Lord Byron's appearance at that time was the finest I ever 
saw it. He was fatter than before his marriage, but only just 
enough so to complete the elegance of his person; and the 
turn of his head and countenance had a spirit and elevation 
in it which, though not unmixed with disquiet, gave him' 
altogethcir a very noble look. His dress, which was black| 
with white trousers, and which he wore buttoned dose over 
the body, completed the succinctness and gentlemanliness of 
his appearance. I remember one day, as he stood looking 
out of the window, he resembled, in -a -lively -manner, the 
portrait of him by Phillips, by far the best that has appeared: 
I mean, the best of him at his best time of life, and the most 
like him in features as well as expression. He sat one morn- 
ing 80 long that Lady Byron sent up twice to let him know 
she was waiting. Her ladyship used to go on in the carriage 
to Henderson's nursery-ground, to get flowers. I had not the 
honour of knowing her, nor ever saw her but once, when I 
caught a glimpse of her at the door. I thought she had a 
pretty, earnest look, with her " pippin '* fece ; an epithet by 
which she playfully designated herself. 

I had a little study overlooking the fields to Westbourne — 
a sequestered spot at that time embowered in trees. The 
study was draperied with white and green, having furniture 
to match; and as the noble poet had seen me during my 
imprisonment in a bower of roses, he might here be said, 
with no great stretch of imagination, to have found me in a 
j box of lilies. I mention this, because he took pleasure in 

} ■ the look of the little apartment. Also, because my wife's 

fair cousin, Virtue Kent, now, alasl no more, who was as 
I good as she was intelligent, and as resolute as gentle, extin- 

j guished me there one morning when my dressing-gown had 

j caught fire. She was all her life, indeed, taking painful tasks 

on herself, to save trouble to others. 

Li a room at the end of the garden to this house was a 
magnificent rocking-horse, which a friend had given my little 
boy; and Lord Byron, with a childish glee becoming a poet, 
would ride upon it. Ah ! why did he ever ride his Pegasus 
to less advantage ? Poets should never give up their privi- 
lege of surmounting sorrow with joy. 
It was here also I had the i[iono\xr o^ a. V^ssX. ^cjva^'^^^' 
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inanysenfleof the wordy to the eeriona poet There ore good- 
humoured wmrrants for smiling, which lie deeper oven than 
Kr. Word0warth*8 thooghts for tears. 

I did not see this distingoiahed person again till thirty years 
afterwards; when, I should Tenture to say, his manner was 
greatly superior to what it was in the former instance; indeed, 
quite natmral and noble> with a cheeriul air of animal as well 
as B[aritual confidence; a gallant bearing, curiously remind- 
iug. xne of the Duke of WeUington,. as I saw him walking 
aome eig^iteea yean ago by * lady^s side, with no unbecoming 
oUivion of his time of life. I obserred, also, that 'the poet 
no Icoger committed himself in scom^ criticisms, or, indeed, 
in any criticisms whatever, at least as &r as I knew. He had 
mund out that he could, at least, afford to be silent. Indeed, 
he spoke Tery little, of anything. The conyersation turned 
upon Milton, and I fancied! had. opened a subject that would 
have " brought him out,** by remarking, that tlie most dia- 
bolical thing in all Paradise Lost wa» a deling attributed- to 
the «agel8.- ''.''Ayl'^-Baid 'MkWoixIsworA and inquired 
what it was. ' I said iit rwasvthe : fassage in which the - angels^ 
when they :obsenred^8alzui journeying through the- empyrean, 
let down fiaet -of steps. -out of . heaven, on. purpose to add to his 
miseiy— to his despair: of erer being' ablei to re-ascend them; 
they being angels in a. state of bliss,, and he a fallen- spirit 
doWed to eternal punishment.. The passage is as follows:—- 

' ** Each stair was meant mysteriously, nor stood 
There always, but, drawn up to hearen, sometimes 
■ ViewIeBS; and underneath a bright sea flow'd 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth sailing arriy'd 
Wafted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 
Bapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds. 
The stairs were then let down, whether to daro 
The fiend by easy ascent, or aggratmte 
His sad exclusion from the doors of bliss" 

Mr. Wordsworth pondered, and said nothing. I thought to 
myself, what pity for the poor devU would not good uncle 
Toby have expressed 1 Into what indignation would not 
Bums have exploded I What knowledge of themselves would 
not have been forced upon those same coxcombical and malig- 
nant angels by Fielding- or Shakspeare I 

Walter Scott said, ;that the eyes of Burns were the finest 
he ever saw. I cannot say the same of Mr. Wordsworth's \ 
that is, not in the sense of the beautiful, ot ete-n cii \?wi Y^" 
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foimd. But certainly I never beheld eyes that looked so 
in^ired or supemataral. They were like fires half burning, 
half smouldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of r^iaid, and 
seated at the further end of two cayems. One might imagine 
Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes. The finest eyes, in 
eveiy sense of the word, which I have ever seen in a man*s 
head (and I have seen many fine ones) are those of Thomas 
Carlyle. 

It was for a good while after leaving priacm that I was 
unable to return the visits of the friends who saw me there. 
Two years' confinement, and illness in combination, had acted 
so injuriously upon a sensitive temperament, that for many 
montiis I could not leave home without- a morbid wish to 
return, and a fear of being seized with some fit or other in 
the streets, perhaps with sudden death ; and this was one of 
the periods when my hypochondria came back. In company, 
however, or at the sight of a friend, animal spirits would 
struggle even with that; and few people, whatever ill-health 
I showed in my face, had the slightest idea g£ what I suffered. 
When they thought I was simply jaundiced, I was puzding 
myself with the cosmogony. When they &ncied me wholly 
occupied in some conversation on a x>oem or a pot of flowers, 
I would be haimted with the question respecting the origin 
of evil. What agonies, to be sure — ^what horrible struggles 
between wonder and patience — I suffered then! and into 
what a heaven of reliance and of gladness have I been since 
brought by a little better knowledge of the tuning of the in- 
struments of this existence, whether bodily or mental, taking 
right healthy spirits as the key-note, and harmonizing every- 
thing else with those ! But I have treated this point already. 
Let me again, however, advise any one who may be suffering 
melancholy of the same sort, or of any sort, to take this recol- 
lection of mine to heart, and do his best to derive comfort 
from it. I thought I should die early, and in suffering; and :^^ 
here I am still, forty-two years afterwards, writing these words, 

** For thilkd ground, that beareth the weeds wick, 

Beareth tdso these wholesome herbs as oft; 
And next to the foul nettle, rough and thick, 

The rose yw&xeth sweet, and smooth, and soft; 

And next the valley is the hill aloft; 
And next the darkd night is the glad morrow. 
And also joy is next the fine of sorrow." — Chauobb. 

Jh the spring o{ the year 1816 I'w«at tci xedde agun ii|' 
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Hampetead, for the benefit of the air, and of my old field 
walks ; and there I finished the Story of Riminiy which was 
forUiwith published. I have spoken of a masque on the 
downfall of Napoleon, called the Descent of Liberty^ which I 
wrote while in prison. Liberty descends in it from heaven^ 
to free the earth from the burden of an evil magician. It 
was a compliment to the Alhes, which they deserved well 
enough, inasmnch as it was a failure ; otherwise they did not 
deserve it all; for it was founded on a belief in promises 
which they never kept. There was a vein of something true 
in the Descent oflJberty, particularly in passages where the 
domestic affections were touched upon ; but the poetry was 
too -much on the surface. Fancy (encouraged by the all^o- 
rical nature of tha masque) played her part too entirely in it 
at the expense of imagination. I had not yet got rid of 
the self-sufficiency caused by my editorial position, or by the 
' credit, better deserved, which political courage had obtained 
for me. I had yet to learn in what the subtler spirit of poetry 
consiBted. 

Nor had I discovered it when I wrote the Story of RinUm. 
It was written in what, perhaps, at my time of life, and afler 
the d^ree of poetical reputation which had been conceded 
me, I may be allowed, afler the &8hion of painters, to call my 
** first manner ; " not the worst manner conceivable, though 
far from the best; as far from it (or at whatever greater dis- 
tance modesty may require it to be put) as Dryden's Flower 
and the Leaf from the story in Chaucer which Dryden 
imitated. I must take leave, however, to regard it as a true 
picture, painted after a certain mode ; and I can never forget 
the comfort I enjoyed in painting it, though I think I have 
since executed some things with a more inward perception of 
poetical requirement. 

This poem, the greater part of which was written in prison, 
had been commenced a year or two before, while I was visit* 
ing the sea-coast at Hastings, with my wife and our first 
child. I was very happy; and looking among my books for 
some melancholy theme of verse, by which I could steady my 
felicity, I unfortimately chose the subject of Dante's famous 
episode. I did not consider, indeed at the time was not criti- 
cally -aware, that to enlarge upon a subject which had been 
treated with exquisite sufHciency, and to his immortal renown, 
by a great master, was not likely, by any merit of detail, to 
save a tyro in the &rt from the charge oil 'gi^xvcK^A^wv.^ ^a^* 
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\viiUl> «u\o who >Mi«l not vH «*von studied pofltMl mastery 
lia^'U', «\\o|i| III n nii)H^i>ltimU> uliiipc. Dfydeiiy al dlat tune, 
III h\K\w \»l luv m^iiM' or Miltoii'ii nuiwriority, and mj turfy lore 
i>i .^|>rn^%M, \\:%.^ tho iiu^i iloli^httul nnmo to me in Engfidi 
|KK'U> I \\ik\\ u^\\\\\\ III him more vigour, and mntic too^ 
\\\,K\\ ill l\«iH\ xOio ^umI b«vii my oloacst jjoetical acquaintance; 
auul I iHniUl iioi rMt liH I liad iilayed on hit inatnimeat. I 
ia\»i^hi| liow«kvi^ri to my taak m lympathy with tlie tender 
Aiut tUu |ia(li0liis whii\li 1 did not find in my pattern; and 
lUitru waM akni an lm|mlidvfft difihronco now and^then in the 
kt.vW, ami a graalor tt4uli>nfy to aimplioii^ of words. My 
vmfeUiiW^UiUi waa flir Ihun b«W. to Tigoroue at Us. There 
iiv«a'« many w^ak Uumi in il. It tuoceeded bett in catching 
Ihti varitst^ ol' hill catlnuHm ; at Icaat lo far aa they broke up 
ilia miOkoita^ «if ISipit. lUit I had a greater love for the 
haaultMi \4 aalarim) iuUum^) I think alao I partook of a mdre 
aoutkorii inaluhl into tiio b^uUca of colouri of which I made 
abuiulaul una in Ui«t ]M^HWialon which ia described in the first 
nautili aiul if I iuv^^tiHl my atory with too many circum-* 
atauMia i\\' ilt^^riplion, Mi|HH)iaUy on points not essential to its 
pK^rtMM, Mild thuN tiHtk Ityiva «a toto of the brevity, ad well as. 
ihu l'(4M«i of l^aiita, atiU tlir ai\joyment which led me into the 
im|uirtliii(Y ivaa uiatillt«t, and ao far became its warrant. I 
hutl tliu |»U4uuiHi of «iipiUying my fViondly critic, Lord Bjrron, 
wiih a i»oiiit for his Ihmntia fthe incident of the heroine 
Inlkiug in hor iilai^p); of sooing all the reigning jpoets, without 
t)XiH)i»tioii, hrtiak up Uioir own heroic couplets mto i^r mo- 
dulutiun (whiuh tliey novor afterwards abuidoned) and being 
|iaid for tliu rtisoiitiiiant of the Tory critics in one single 
sMitenou ttom Uie lips of Mr. Rogers, who told me, when I 
mut him (or the ilrst time at Lord Byron's house, that he had 
'* JuHt it'll a bouutiAil woman sitting over my poem in tears/* 
I was then between twenty and thirty. Upwards of thirty 

{ears allerwards I was told by a friend, that he had just 
eard one of the most distinguiiuied of living authoresses say 
abe had shed ^ tears of vexation'* on finding'that I had recast 
the oonuiuHion of the poem, and taken away so much of the 
limt matter. Let it be allowed me to boast of tears of this 
kind, and to say what balm they have given me for many a 
wound. Tlie portion of the poem taken away I have since 
rcstort'd, under a separate title, in the edition of mv Poetical ' 

Works, which has appeared in America. ^ 

'(enUion I have SxibUy thought it best to s^ I 
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fhuB reconciled as well as I could the friends of the first form 
of the poem and those of the new. 

I need hardly advert, at the present time of day, to tho 
objections which were made to this production when it finrt 
ai^)eared, by the wrath of the Tory critics. In fact, it would 
have met with no such hostility, or indeed any hoHtility at all. 
if politios had not judged it. Critics might hare difiercd 
about it, of course, and reasonably have found fault; but had 
it emanated from the circlefly or been written by any person 
not obnoxious to political objection, I believe there is nobody 
at this time of day, who will not allow, that the critioiim in 
all quarters would have been very good-natured, and willing 
to hail whatever merit it possessed. I may, therefore, be 
warranted in having spoken of it without any greater allusion 
to quarrels which have long been over, and to which I have 
coDfeased that I gave the first cause of provocatior^. 

The Story of Rimini had not long appeared when I received 
a copy of i% which looked like witchcraft. It was tho iden- 
tical poem, in type and appearance, bound in calf, and sent 
me without any explanation ; but it was a little smaller. I 
turned it over a dozen times, wondering what it could be, and 
how it could have originated, llie simple solution of the 
puzzle I did not consider, till I had summoned other persons 
to partake my astonishment. At length We consulted the 
title-page, and there saw the names of ''Wells and Lillyi 
Boston; and M. Carey, Philadelphia.** — I thought how the 
sight would have pleased my father and mother. 

I now returned the visits which Lord Byron had made me 
in prison. His wife's separation from him had just taken 
place, and he had become ill himself; his &oe was jaundiced 
with bile; he felt the attacks of the public severely; and, to 
crown all, he had an execution in his house. I was struck 
with the real trouble he manifested, compared with what the 
public thought of it. The adherence of his old friends was 
also touching. I saw Mr. Hobhouse, now Lord BroughtoUi 
and Mr. Scrope Davies (college friends of his^ almost every 
time I called. Mr. Rogers • was regular in his daily visits ; 
and Lord Holland, he told me, was very kind. 

Lord Byron, at this juncture, took the blame of the quarrel 
upon himself. He even enlisted the self-love of his new 
visitor so far on the lady^s side, as to tell him *' that she liked 
my poem, and had compared his temper to that of Giovanni| 
the heroine*B caaaort, " He alfio ahowed mft ^ VeJ^tet ^\ns3cLtbft 
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had written bim after her departure from the house, and when 
she was on her way to the relations who persuaded her not to 
rcturD. It was signed with the epitliet before mentioned; 
and was written in a spirit of good-humour, and even of fond- 
ness, which, though containing nothing but what a wife ought 
to write, and is the better for writing, was, I thought, almost 
I top good to show. But a certain over-communicativeness was 

one of those qualities of his lordship, which, though it some- 
times became the child-like simpliciQr of a poet^ startled you 
at others in proportion as it led to disclosures of questionable 
propriety. 

I thought I imderstood the circumstances of this separation 
at the time, and still .foettec some timenftecwards ; but I hare 
since been convinced, and the conviction grows stronger every 
^y^ that no domestic dispute, even if it were desirable or 
proper to investigate it^ can ever be thoroughly imderstood 
tmless you hear both psurties, and know their entire relative 
situations, together with the interests and passions of those 
about them. Tou must also be sure of their statements, and 
see whether the statements on all sides themselves are pre- 
judiced or the reverse.. Indeed you cannot know individuals 
themselves truly, tmless you have lived with them; at all 
events, unless you have studied them long enough to know 
whether appearances are realities ; and although you may, 
and to a certain degree must, draw your own conclusions 
respecting people from statements which they give to the 
world, whetiber &r or against themselves, yet it is safer, as 
well as pleasanter, to leave that question as much as^ possible 
in the place where it ought ever to abide, unless brought for- 
ward on the highest and noblest grounds ; namely, in the 
silence of the heart that has most suSered under its causes. 

I diall, therefore, say nothing more of a business which 
nobody ought to have heard of. Lord Byron soon afterwards 
left England, and I did not see him again, or hear ft-om him, 
scarcely of him, till he proposed my joining him in Italy. I 
take my leave of him, therefore, till that period, and proceed 
to speak of the friends with whom I became intimate in the 
meanwhile — Shelley and Keats. 

I first saw Shelley during the early period of the Examiner , 

before its indictment on account of the Begent; but it was 

only for a few short visits, which did not produce intimacy^ 

fit was indeed Mr. Bowland Hunter who first brought Leigh 

Jaunt and bia most Yalued friend ]^ex«ona^^ V^<^\k^« Shelley 
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liad brought a manuscript poem wbicb proved by no means 
enited to the publishing house in St PauVs Churchyard. But 
Mr. Hunter sent the young reformer to seek the counsel of 
Leigh Hunt.] He was then a youth, not come to his full 
growth ; very gentlemanly, earnestly gazing at every object 
that interested him, and quoting the Greek dramatists. Not 
long afterwards he married his first wife ; and he subsequently 
wrote to me while I was in prison, as I have before mentioned. 
I renewed the correspondence a year or two afterwards, dur- 
ing which period one of the earliest as well as most beautiful 
of his lyric poems, the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty y had ap- 
peared in the Examiner, Meantime, he and £is wife had 
parted; and now he re-appeared before me at Hampstead, in 
consequence of the calamity which I am about to mention. 

But this circumstance it will be proper to introduce with 
some remarks, and a little previous biography. 

It is hardly necessary to inform the reader* at this present 
day, that Percy Bysshe Shelley was the eldest son of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Bart., of Castle-Goring, in Sussex. He was 
bom at Field Place, in that county, the 4th of August, 1792. 

It is difficult, under any circumstances, to speak with pro- 
per delicacy of the living connections of the dead ; but it is 
no violation of decorum to observe, that the family con- 
nections of Mr. Shelley belonged to a small party in the House 
of Ck)mmonB, itself belonging to another party. They were 
Whig Aristocrats, voting in 3ie interest of the Duke of Nor- 
folk. To a man of genius, endowed with a metaphysical 
acuteness to discern truth and falsehood, and a strong sensi- 
bility to give way to his sense of it, such an origin, however 
respectable in the ordinary point of view, was not the very 
luckiest that could have happened for the purpose of keeping 
him within ordinary bounds. With what feelings is Truth to 
open its eyes upon this world among the most respectable of 
our mere party gentry ? Among licensed contradictions of 
all sorts? among the Christian doctrines and the worldly 
practices ? Among fox-himters and their chaplains ? among 
beneficed loungers, rakish old gentlemen, and more startling 
young ones, who are old in the folly of knawingness ? people 
not indeed bad in themselves ; not so bad as their wholesale 
and unthinking decriers, much less their hjrpocriticaldecriers; 
many excellent by natiure, but spoilt by those professed de- 
mands of what is right and noble, and those incidcations, at 
the sazDc time, of what is fidse and NViong^ ^\>kh. have been 
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1* And then I clasp'd mj hands, and look*d around, — 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
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00 admirably exposed by a late pliilosoplicr (Bentham), and 
whicb he has fortunately helped some of our best living 
Statesmen to leave out of the catalogue of their ambitions. 
Shelley began to think at a very early age, and to think, 
i too, of these anomalies. He saw that at every step in life 

some compFomise was expected between a truth which he was 
toid not to violate, and a colouring and double-meaning of it 
which £>rced him upon the violation. . j 

" With this jumble, theni of truth and falsehood in his head, 
and a genius bom to detect it, Shelley was sent .to Eton, and 
afterwards to the University of Oxford. At Eton a Beviewer 
jecoUected^hizn setting trees on fire with a burning-glass; a 
trodeeding which' the cndcset down to his natural taste for 
I ^ destruction. Perhaps the same Keviewer (if we are not mis- 

'" '^ taken as to the person) would now, by the help of his own 

riper &cultieS| attribute it to the natural curiosity of genius. 
JLt the ssme school, the young reformer rose up in opposition 
to the system of &gging. Against this custom he formed a 
eonspiracy ; and for a time he made it pause, at least as &r as 
his own person was concerned. His feelings at this period at 
his life are touchingly and powerfully described in the dedi- 
cation of the Revolt of Islam : — 

^ Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when first 
The clonds which wrap this world f^om youth did pass. 
I do remember well the hoar which burst 
My spirit's sleep: a fi^h May day it was. 
When I walk'd forth upon the glittering grass, 
' And wept, I know not why, until there rose. 
From the near schoolroom, voices that, alas! 
'l-': * "Were but one echo from a world of woes — 
*;• The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of £oes. 
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tU /Which pour'd thar warm drops on the sunny ground: v^ 

- % . So without shame I spake: • I will be wise, ' .v| 

^,' ^ And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies :^?^ 

. .: . finch power; for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannize ^ . ' 

.Without reproach or check.' I then controlled 
Hy tears; my heart grew calm, and I was meek and l>old« 

** Ahd from that hour did I, with earnest thought. 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lorei 
Yet nothing thai my tyrants knew or taught 
• I pared to learn; but from that secret store ■ ..^.\ 

TTjTOi/^At ii'nkdd armour for my soul, betoift - 
ii^/ZLr^2r^ wsZA: forth to war among xtisAkixid.^ 
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ShcDcjy I believe, was taken frcm £tcn before the regular 
penod iat leiTing school. His isiccnTentional spirit — pene- 
tntiiig, sincere, and demanding the reason and jostice of 
things — ^was fonnd to be inccnTeniest. At Oxford it -waa 
irarse. Logic was there pot into his hand* ; and he used it 
in the most uncompromising maimer. The more importBiift 
tiie proposition, the more he thought himself bound to inyet- 
tigate it : the greater the demand upon his assent, the lesi^ 
upon their own principle of reasoning, he thou^t hinudf 
bound to grsnt it : for the umrersitj, bj its ordinancesi in- 
▼ited flchdiazs to ask questions which they found themselTes 
unable to answer. Shelkj did so ; and the answer was ex- 
pulsion. It is true, the question he asked was a Tezy hard 
one. It was upon the existence of God. Bat could neither 
Faith, Hope, nor Charity find a better answer than that ? and 
in die teedi, too, of dieir own challenge to inquiry ? Gould 
not some gentle and loring nature hare been found to speak 
to him in private, and beg him at least to consider and pause 
over the question, for reasons which might have had their 
ootreflponding efiect ? The Church of England has been ft 
Ueasng to mankind, inasmuch as it has discoant'Cnanced the 
worst superstitions^ and given sense and improvement leave to 
grow; but if it cannot learn still further to sacrifice letter to 
spirit, and see the danger of clo^g its lips on the great^t 
occaaons and then proceeding to open them on the smallest, 
and dispute with its very self on points the most " frivolous 
and vexatious," it will do itself an injury it little dreams of 
with the new and constantly growing intelligence of the 
masses; Irho are looking forward to the noblest version of 
Christianity, while t]ieir teachers are thus fighting about the ' 
meanest 

Conceive a young man of Mr. Shelley*s character, with no 
better experience of the kindness and sincerity of those whom 
he had perplexed, thus thrown forth into society, to form his 
own judgments, and pursue his own career. It was Emiliua 
cut in the Worlds but formed by his own tutorship. There is 
a novel, tmder that title, written by the German La Fontaine, 
which has often reminded me of him. The hero of another, 
by the same author, called the Beprobate, still more resembles 
him. His way of proceeding was entirely after the fashion of 
those guileless, but vehement hearts, which not being well 
replied to by their teachers, and ^ndin^ \]i[veai \i<c^^>^«i. Vc^ \s^- 
qtary, add to a natural love of truth, a^ \\i"& -^^iSsvavisaXfc ^^^\ix 
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of a generous and devoted protection of it SheUejr liad met 
with 6odwin*8 PoUtieal Justice^ and he seemed to breathei for 
the first time, in an open and bright atmosphere.. He resolTed 
to square all his actions by what he conceived to be tbe 
strictest justice, without any consideration for the opinions of 
those whose little exercise of that virtue towards himself. i}l 
fitted them, he thought, for better teachers, and as iU warranted 
him in dderring to the opinions of the world whom thejr 
guided. That he did some extraordinary things in conse- 
quence is admitted : that he did many noble ones, jmd.ail.wifli 
sincerity, is well known to his friends, and wiU be adTJittdi 
by all sincere persons. Let those who are so fond of exposiqg 
their own natures, by attributing every 'departure £rom ordi^ 
nary conduct to baa motives, ask themsdves what conduct 
cotud be more extraordinary in their eyes, and at the same 
time less attributable to a bad motive, than the rejection of an 
estate for the love of a principle ? Yet Shelley rejected one. 
He had only to become a yea and nay man in the House of 
Conmums, to be one of the richest men in Sussex. He de^ 
clined it, and lived upon a comparative pittance. Even the 
fortune that he would idtimately have inherited, as secured to 
his person, was petty in the comparison. 
~ So he went up to town. Had he now behaved himself par- 
donably in the eyes of the conventional in those days (for it 
is wonderful in how short a time honest discussion may be 
advanced by a court at once correct and unbigoted, and by a 
succession of calmly progressing ministries ; and all classes 
are now beginning to permit the wisdom of every species of 
abuse to be doubted), Shelley would have gone to London 
with the resolution of sowing his wild oats, and becoming a 
decent member of society; that is to say, he would have 
seduced a few maid-servants, or at least haunted the lobbies 
of the theatre, and then bestowed the remnant of his consti- 
tution upon some young lady of his own rank in life, and 
settled into a proper church-and-king man of the old leaven, 
perhaps a member of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
This used to be the proper routine, and gave one a right to be 
didactic. Alas ! Shelley did not do so ; and bitterly had he 
to repent, not that he did not do it, but that he married while 
yet a stripling, and that the wife whom he took was not of a 
nature to appreciate his understanding, or, perhaps, to come 
from contact with it uninjured in what she had of her own*. 
Tjbejr separated by mutual consent, aitei Vli^i^ "VAtVk qC t«o 
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ehildren. To this measure his enemies wonld hndlj haTe 
demurred ; especially as the marriage was disapproved bj the 
husband's family, and the ladj was of inferior r^ok. It might 
have been regarded eren as something like making amends. 
But to one thing they would strongly hare objected. He pro- 
ceeded, in the spirit of Milton^s doctrines, to pay his court to 
another lady. I wish I could pursue the story in the aune 
tone ; but now came the greatest pong of his life. He was 
residing at Bath, when news came to him that his mih had 
destroyed herself. It was a heavy blow to him, and he ncFer 
foigot it. For a time it tore his being to pieces ; nor is there 
a doubt that, however deeply he was accurtomed to reason on 
the nature and causes of evil, and on the steps necessary to b 
taken for opposing it, he i^as not without remorse for having 
no better exercised his judzm^nt with n^rd to the degr^ of 
intellect he had allied himself with, and for having given ribf; 
to a premature independence of cosduct in one uneq[Ual to the 
task. The lady was greatly to be pitied ; so was the survivor. 
Let the collegiate refusers of argument, and trie conventional 
sowers of their wild oats, with myriads of unhappy womea 
behind them, rise up in judgment against him ! Honester men 
will not be hindered from d'-Ang justice to sincerity wherever 
they find it ; nor be induced to blast the memory of a man of 
genius and benevolence, for one paixiul p<k-..aa^e in his Jife, 
which he might have avoided hsA he been r.o better tlian his 
calumniators. 

On the death of his XLrifonnz^\f:. IsJiy, ^r.^-u*^/ TTs^rrifA tho 
daughter of Mr. Godwin, ar.d rtA'Ahd at Gr'^t Mari^yw, iri 
Buckinghamshire, where my fami.y azid rr«;.eK:.f j/:t,'A Llut a 
visit, and where he was a h.eisir.q xo ii,h y/.r. II h cl»arjty, 
though liberal, was not weak. He 'iZi'yJ.:*'A ytrvjt^^iW'j irjto 
the circumstances of his peiltioL *:.'■. Ti.-:>/:d tri«; fe>;ic \u tifiir 
beds (Jot he had gone the :ol;i.- cf tr-e :.^/'.'.,\*jx.\ o:* yxryf/i^i 
to be able to pract:.se en ocoa-rlon^. and k ',-;-.: a r*:'^'A\r J.>i of 
industrious jx^or, whom he aisLs:Vi witfi t::.A.. t -.:/;a U, JwJkh 
up their accounts. 

Here he wrote t:-e Iit\'At r,f J>lnr.\ <.:/. A Propotal ft/r 
putting liejorm to thi VoU r^.rcr, v/t tM C'/y/tfry. li*-, tAh:nA 
to give a tenth j^^rt of h.-. .:.'y^::.'-, i\: a yar ^/jw;»rfiy, Ut*-. 
advancement of iL'^ proj'y,:. \ih u.v>'i v. »>. .:. a *,\iAy wi**ru*'A 
with casts, as ^rge us li:e, of ::.«: Va *.!'>.;-. \'/...'* a;i': lii<: 'A'\*% 
tial Venus. BetweenwL;!«» he wo */; «a.t .'.. v..*-. v^-^*'**-^^^''^' 
tiike strolls about the couctrv, or '€. v*.. \\* •* :ffii^^^'^ «\vn*'.\va«.\v 
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of wUeh he was ptanonately fimd. FloveiVi :or tintrnffiA'di 
s happy face, or the hearing of s:-eoi]|gcnial remad^iwonIS 
make his eyes sparkle with deUght At other times he wcinkt 
suddenly droop into an aspect of dejection, particularly when 
a wretched &ce passed him, or When he saw the misesabAeh^ 
feoking children of a lace-making village near him, or wlieif 
be thought of his own children, <tf whom he had been d epivit 
by the Court of Chancery. He once said to me duringa waBff 
in the Strand, '*Look at all^these worn and iniaiBiable fabatf 
that pass us, and tell: me what is to be thought of iihs wddii. 
ihey appear in?"' I said, '<Ah, but these ;&ces':are. not aft 
worn with grief. You must take the wear and tear of piMe. 
sure into the account; ef secret Joys as well aJB-^sonows^'ldf 
merry-maldngs and sittzngs-up at night.^*: rHe owned thafe- 
there was truth in the remark. This was the sort of consdl^- 
tioQ which I was in the habit of ^ving him, and for which be 
was thankful, because I was sincere. 

. As to his children, the reader, pei'hape, is not aware that in 
this country of England, so justly called free on many accountri^ 
and so proud of its '^ Englishman's castle**-— of the house wMdr 
nothing can violate — a man*8 offspring can be taken from him 
to-morrow, who holds a difierent opinion from the Lord Chan*' 
cellor in &ith and morals. Hume*e, if he had any, mig^ 
have been taken. Gibbon's might have been taken. The vir- 
tuous Condorcet, if he had been an Englishman and a father, 
would have stood no chance. Plato, for his Bepuhlic, would 
have stood as little ; and Mademoiselle de Goumay might have 
been torn from the arms of her adopting father, Montaigne, 
convicted beyond redemption of seeing farther than the walls 
of the Court of Chancery. That such things are not done 
oflen, I believe : that they may be done oflener than people 
suspect, I believe also ; for they are transacted with closed 
doors, and the details are forbidden to transpire. 

Queen Mob, Shelley's earliest poetical production, written 
before he was out of his teens, and regretted by him as a 
crude production, was published without his consent. Yet he 
was convicted from it of holding the opinion which his teachers 
at the University had not thought fit to reason him out of. 
He was also charged with not being of the received opiniona 
with regard to the intercourse of the sexes ; and his children, 
a girl and a boy, were taken from him. They were trans* 
ferred to the care of a clergyman of the Church of England.^ 
Tjbe circumstance deeply affected Shelley ^ co much so, that 



he never afterwards dared to trust himself with mentioniog 
dieir names in my hearing, though I had stood at his jide 
lihroughout the business ; probably for that reason.* Shelley^a 
manner of life suffered greatly in its repute irom this circum- 
stanoe. He was said to be keeping a seraglio at Marlow ; and 
his firiends partook of the scandal. This keeper of a aeraglioi 
who, in &ct, was extremely difficult to be pleased in such 
matters, and who had no idea of love unconnected with senti* 
ment, passed his days like a hermit. He rose early in the 
morning, walked and read before break&st, took that meal 
fljMtringr^, wrote and studied the greater part of the momingi 
walked and read again^ dined on vegetables (for he took neither 
meat nor wine), conversed with his friends (to whom his house 
was ever open), again walked out, and usually finished with 
reading to his wife till ten o'clock, when he went to bed. This 
was hiiB daily existence. His book was generally Plato, or 
Homer, or one of the Greek tragedians, or the Bible, in which 
last he took a great, though peculiar, and oflen admiring in- 
terest One of his £ivourite. parts was the book of Job. The 
writings attributed to Solomon he thought too Epicurean, in 
the modem sense of the word ; and in his notions of St. Paul 
he agreed with the writer of the work entitled. Not Paul hut 
Jesus, For his Christianity, in the proper sense of the word, 
he went to the Epistle of St. James, aad to the Sermon on the 
Moimt by Christ himself, for whose beneficent intentions he 
entertained the greatest reverence. There was nothing' which 
embittered his enemies against him more than the know- 
ledge of this fact. His want of faith, indeed, in the letter, 
and his exceeding faith in the spirit, of Christianity, formed 
a comment, the one on the other, very formidable to those 
who chose to forget what Scripture itself observes on that 
pointf 

As an instance of Shelley's eJ^traordinary generosity, a 

♦ The boy is since dead; and Shelley's son by his second wife, the 
daughter of Grodwio, has succeeded to the baronetcy. It seldom falls 
to the lot of a son to hare illustrious descent so heaped upon him; 
his mother a women of talents; his fatlier a man of genius; hli 
grandfather, Godwin, a writer secure of immortality; his grand- 
mother, Godwin's wife, the celebrnted Mary Wollstonecraft: and on 
tbe side of his father's ancestors he partakes of the blood of the 
hitellectual as well as patrician family of the Sackyilles. But^ what 
is best of all, his own intelligent and liberal nature makes him worthy 
of all this lustre. 

t "* For the letter killeth, but the spirit giyeth life." 
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Mend of hii, a num of letters, enjojed fhni Um at tbat 
period a pennon of a hundred a year, though be had but m 
thoneand of his own ; and he continued to enjojit till fortune 
rendered it miperfluoiu. But the princelineaa of his dispon- 
tion was seen most in his behayiour to another friend, tha 
writer of Uiifl memoir, who is proud to relate, that with 
money raised by an effort, Shelley once made him a pr e a e nt 
of fourteen hundred pounds, to extricate him fiom debt I , 
was not extricated, for I had not yet learned to be eaieliil : 
but the shame of not being so, afl»r aoch generoei^, and the 
pain which my friend afterwards trnderwcnt when I was in 
trouble and he wos helpless, were the firat V&ises of my 
thinking of money matters to any purpose. His last sixpence 
was ever at my sendee, had I chosen to share it. In a 
poetical epistle written some years afterwards, and published 
in the volume of Posthumous Poems, Shelley, in alluding to 
his friend's circumstances, which for the second time were 
then straitened, only made an affectionate lamentation that he 
himself was poor ; neveT once hinting that he had abeady 
drained his purse for his fnend. 

To return to Hampstead. — Shelley often came there to see 
me, somolimcs to stop for several days. He delighted in the ' 

natural broken ground, and in the fresh air of the place, 
especially when the wind set in from the north-west, which 
used to give him an intoxication of animal spirits. Here also 
he swam his paper boats on the ponds, and delighted to play 
with my children, particularly with my eldest boy, the serious- 
ness of whose imagination, and his susceptibility of a '^ grim'* 
impression (a favourite epithet of Shelley's), highly interested 4 

him. He would play at " frightful creatures*' witi him, from ■; r 
{ which the other would snatch " a fearful joy," only begging • ''.•i 

I him occasionally " not to do the horn," which was a way that ^ 

I ^ Shelley had of screwing up his hair in front, to imitate a 

weapon of that sort. This was the boy (now the man of 
forty-eight, and himself a fine writer) to whom Lamb took 
such a liking on similar accounts, and addressed some charm- 
ing verses as his ^* favourite child." I have already mentioned 
him during my imprisonment. 

As an instance of Shelley's playfulness when he was in 
good spirits, he was once going to town with me in the 
Hampstead stage, when our only companion was an old lady, 
who sat silent and still after Uie English fashion. Shelley 
was fond of quoting a passage from fiicKord iKe Sodoad^ in 
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like commeDcement of wliicli the king, in the indulgence of 
his misery, exclaims— 

'* For Heaven's sake! let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.'' 

Shelley, who had been moved into the ebullition by some* 
thing objectionable which he thoudit he saw in the face of 
our companion, startled her into a look of the most ludicrous 
astonishment, by suddenly calling this passage to mind, and, 
in his enthusiastic tone of voice, addressing me by name with 
the first two lines. " Hunt I " he exclaimed, — 

'*For Heaven's sake I let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings." 

The old lady looked oh the coach-fiodr, as' if expecting to see 
us take our seats accordingly. 

But here follows a graver and more characteristic anecdote. 
Shelley was not only anxious for the good of mankind in 
general. We have seen what he proposed on the subject of 
Beform in Parliament, and he was always very desirous of the 
national welfare. It was a moot point when he entered your 
room, whether he would begin with some half-pleasant, half- 
pensive jokcf or quote something Greek, or ask some question 
about public affairs. He once came upon me at Hampstead, 
whesa I had not seen him for some time ; and afler grasping 
my hands with both his, in his usual fervent manner, he sat 
down, and looked at me very earnestly, with a deep, though 
not melancholy, interest in his face. We were sitting with 
our knees to the fire, to which we had been getting nearer and 
nearer, in the comfort of finding ourselves together. The 
pleasure of seeing him was my only feeling at the moment ; 
and the air of domesticity about us was so complete, that I 
thought he was going to speak of some family matter, either 
his or my own, when he asked me, at the close of an intensity 
of pause, what was ^' the amoimt of the national debt." 

I used to rally him on the apparent inconsequentiality of his 
manner npon those occasions, and he was always ready to carry 
on the jest, because he said that my laughter did not hinder- 
my being in earnest. 

But here follows a crowning anecdote, with which I shall 
dose my recollections of him at this period. We shall meet 
him again in Italy, and there, alas! I shall have to relate 
events graver still. 

I was returning home one night to Hampstead after the 

\^ 
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opam. Ai I appitMchcd tbe door, I heiid 
iiig uliriokfl, niixfxl with the Toioe of a man. Tbe n^pcfc &mj it 
WAN n^MirttHl bj the goMips that Mr. Shelky, no CSfanitian (jhr 
it wiui h» who WM there), had brooght some " Tcnr etnnge 
futnidn *' into the houfe, no better, of oonrse, than m oqg^ 
to Ix*. 'lliu real Christian had puzled them« Shelley, in 
roiiiintf to our home that nig^ nad found a woman Jhrmg 
niiir (ne top of the hiU, in fits. It was a fioxse .irinter ni^t^ 
with Miow upon the ground ; and winter'Iofles notldng of its 
fl(inM*ti(<«Mi at Ilampstead. H7 friend, dwajs fbe promptest as 
wi^ll MS most pityi&g on these oecaaons; knocked at the first j 
liouMis he ooujd reach, in order to hare the woman taken in. { 
Tlie invariable answer was, that thej could not do it: He | 
askwl for an outliouso to put her in, while he went for a doctor. { 
Impossilile 1 In vain he assured them she was no impostor. j 
Tlitiy would not dispute the noint with him ; bat doors were 
oIohinI, and windows were snut down. Had he lit upon 
wortliy Mr. Park, the philologist, that gentleman would assur- 
edly havu luiuie, in spite of his CSalvinism. But he lived too 
Air uir. Had he lit upon my friend Armitage Brown, who 
liviHl on anotlier side of the Heath ; of on his fiiend and 
ncii^hliour Dilke ; tliey would either of them have jumped up 
from amidst Uioir liooks or their bed-clothes, and hare gone 
out witli him. But the paucity of Christians is astonishing, 
donsiilering the number of them. . Time flies ; the i>obr 
woinim is in ccmvulsions ; her son, a young man, lamenting 
over lior. At last my friend sees a carriage driving up to a 
huuMo at u little distance. The knock is given ; Uie warm 
door oi)ens ; servants and lights pour forth. Now, thought 
he, is tlie time. He puts on his best address, which anyjbody 
might recognize for that of the highest gentleman as well aa 
of an interesting individual, and plants himself in the way of 
an elderly person, who is stepping out of the carnage with Jiia 
iamily. He tells his story. They only press on the ^ster. J 

'' Will you go and see her ?** " No, sir ; there's no necessity J 
for that sort of thing, depend on it Impostors swarm every- 
where : the thing cannot be done ; sir, your conduct is extra- 
ordinaiy«*' ** Sir,** cried Shelley, assuming a veiy different 
manner, and forcing the flounahmg householder to stop out of 
astonishment, " I am sorry to say Siat your conduct is not ex-* , 

traordinarv ; and if my own seems to amaze you, I will tell ^ 

you sometliing which may amaze you a little more, and I hope i 

will lighten you. It is suclx men aa "ijoxx \9Vq TxudA.^^xL^^ I 
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qpiriftB and the patience of the poor and wretched ; and iiP%?er 
m ixarmlsion comes in this country (which hi very probable), 
recollect what I tell you : — ^you wiU have your house, that 
yoti refuse to put the miserable woman into, burnt over your 
Lead.*' " God bless me, sir I Dear me, sir 1" exclaimed the 
poor, lightened man, and flattered into his mansion. The 
woman was then brought to our house, which was at some 
distance, and do>vn a bleak path (it was in the Vale of Health) ; 
and Shelley and her son were obliged to hold her tUl the 
doctor could arrive. It appeared that she had been attending 
this son in London, on a criminal charge made against him, 
the agitation of which had thrown her into the fits. on her 
return. . The doctor said that she would have perished, had 
she lain there a short time longer. The next day iny tciehd 
sent mother and son comfortably home to Hendon, where they 
were known, and whence they returned him tbdoka full.o. 
gratitude. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

KEATS, LAMB, AND OOLERIDaB. 

Amd now to speak of Keats, who was introduced to me by his 
schoolmaster's son, Charles Cowden Clarke, a man of a most 
genial nature and corresponding poetical taste, admirably well 
qualified to nourish the genius of his pupil. 

I had not known the young poet long, when Shelley and 
he became acquainted under my roof. Keats did not take 
to Shelley as kindly as Shelley did to him. Shelley^s bnly 
thoughts of his new acquaintance were such as regiurdeS hia 
bad healthy with which he sympathized, and his poetiy,, of 
which he has lefl such a monument of his admiration in 
Adonaia, Keats, being a little too sensitive on the score of 
his origin, felt inclined to see in every man of birth a sort of 
natural enemy. Their styles in writing also were very difier-^ 
ent ; and Keats, notwithstanding his tmboimded eympatiuea 
with ordinary fiesh and blood, and even the transcendental 
cosmopolitics of Hyperion, was so far inferior in universality, 
to his great acquaintance, tliat he could not accompany him in 
his dsedal roimds with nature, and his Archimedean endea- 
vours to move the globe with his own hands. I am botmd to 
state thus much ; because, hopeless of recovering his heahL, 
uoder circumstances that made the feeling extremely bitter. 
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ftli ilriUble morbidity appenn evea to have drircn bk 
oloM to excc«* ; and tbif not onlj with regard to 
fenon wlioni lin Diiffht reaaonably suppose to bare bad 
advatitngcN <)Vt*r him, but to myself, who bad none; for I 
Iciftmrd th« other day, with extreme pain, such as I am sore 
•0 khid and n*f1(^cting a man as Mr. Monckton Mibies would 
not have inflicted on me could he have foreseen it, that Keats 
lit one [Miriod of his intercourse with us suspected Iwtb 
Bhfllaj and mysolf of a wish to see him undenralued I Such 
art tho tricks which constant infelicity can play with the most 
nobis natures. .For Shelley, let AdonaU answer. For myselfy 
lat itrory word answer which I uttered about bim, living and 
doAil, and luoh as I now proceed to repeat I might as well 
hirs iHien told that I wished to see the flowers or the stars 
undervalued, or my own heart that loved him. 

But it was sickness, and passed away. It appears, by Mr. 
Itllnes* lH)ok, that all his friends dissatisfied him in the course 
of tlioaa trials of his temper ; and my friend, Mr. AOlnes, will 
allow XM to say, tliat those Letters and Remains of the young 
|)nAt wc^re not among his happiest effusions, nor wanting to 
supply A certain force of character to his memory. That 
ninnntry i)()B«essed force enough already for those who were 
qualincMi to discern it ; and those who were not, hardly de- 
servcKt to have their own notions of energy flattered at the 
poct*s AXi>enso. Keats was already known to have personally 
ohastisfKl a blackguard, and to have been the author of 
Uyptrion : 

*' That largo utterance of the early gods." 

What more ootdd have been necessary to balance the trem- 
bling excess of sensibility in his earlier poems ? The world 
has few enough incarnations of poets themselves in Arcadian 
■hapoa, to render necessary any deterioration of such as it has 
tho luck to possess. 

, But perhaps my own personal feelings induce me to carry 
tibia matter too far. In the publication alluded to is a con- 
temptuous reference (not by Mr. Milncs) to a paper in the 
EtBominer on the season of Christmas. I turned to it with 
new feelings of anxiety ; and there I found no warrant for 
such reference, unless |i certain tone of self-complocencyi so 
oflen regretted in this autobiography, can have justified it. 

Keats appears to have been of opinion that I ought to have 

taken more notice of what the critics said against him. « And 

perbapa I ought My notices of tihem may not have bee^ 
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■nfficient. I may have too mucH contented myself with 
panegyrizing his genius, and thinking the objectiona to it of 
no ultimate importance. Had he given mo a hint to another 
effect, I should have acted upon it. But in truth, as I have 
before intimated, I did not sec a twentieth part of what was 
said against us; nor had I the slightest notion, at that period, 
tliat he took criticism so much to heart. I was in the habit, 
though a public man, of living in a world of abstractions of 
my own ; and I regarded him as of a nature still more ab- 
stracted, and sure of renown. Though I was a politician (so 
to speak), I had scarcely a politicid work in my library. 
Spensers and Arabian Tales filled up the shelves; and Spenser 
himself was not remoter, in my eyes, from all tlie common- 
places of life, than my new friend. Our wliolc talk was made 
up of idealisms. In the streets we were in the thick of the 
old woods. I little suspected, as I did aflcrwards, that the 
hunters had struck him ; and never at any time did I suspect 
that he could have imagined it desired by his friends. Let 
me quit the subject of so afflicting a delusion. 

In everything but this reserve, which was to a certain ex- 
tent encouraged by my own incuriousness (for I have no 
reserve myself with those whom I love) — in every other 
respect but this, Keats and I might liave been taken for friends 
of the old stamp, between whom there was no such thing even 
as obligation, except the pleasure of it. I could not love him 
as deeply as I did Shelley. That was impossible. But my 
affection was only second to the one which I entertained for 
that heart of hearts. Keats, like Shelley himself, enjoyed the 
usual privilege of greatness with all whom he knew, render- 
ing it delightful to be obliged by him, and an equal, but not 
greater, delight to oblige. It was a pleasure to his Mends to 
have him in their houses, and he did not grudge it. When 
Endyinion was published, he was living at Hampstead with 
his friend, Charles Armitage Brown, who attended him most 
affectionately through a severe illness, and with whom, to 
their great mutual enjoyment, he had taken a journey into 
Scotland. The lakes and mountains of the north delighted 
him exceedingly. He beheld them with an epic eye. After- 
wards, he went into the south, and luxuriated in the Isle of 
Wight. On Brown^s leaving home a second time, to visit the 
same quarter, Keats, who was too ill to accompany him, came 
to reside with me, when his last and best volume of poema 
appeared; containing Lamiay Isabella^ the £ve of St. Agne^^ 
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and Um noble fragment of Apenan. I remember .LottVf 
deBgfat and admiration on r^mag dm book ; bow pieaaed be 
waa with the designation of Mercury as '^ the star of Lethe** 
(riaing, as it were, and glittering as he came upon that pale 
region); and the fine daring anticipation in that passage of 
the second poem— 

" 80 the two brothen and tkmr wmrdertd Mas 
Bode past fair Florence." 

So also the description, at once delicate and gorgeofafl^:Qf Jkgaea 
praying beneath the painted window. The pubhc are now. weD 
acquainted with those and other passages, £>r whidi Persian 
kings would have filled a poet*s mouth with gold. I remember 
Eaats reading to me with great reUsh and particularity, con* 
adous of what he had set forth, the lines describing the aupperi 
and ending with the words, 

r' "^ Lucent sjrops tlnct with cinnamon." 

Mi'. Wordsworth would have said that the Yowels were not 
varied enough ; but Keats knew where his vowels were not to 
be varied. On the occasion above alluded to, Wordsworth 
found fault with the repetition of the concluding sound, of the 
participles in Shakspeare^s line about bees: — 

*' The singing matons building roofs of gold." 

This, he said, was a line which Milton would never have 
written. Keats thought, on the other hand, that the repetition 
was in harmony with the continued note of the singers, and 
that Shakspeare's negligence (if negligence it was) had in- 
stinctively felt the thing in the best manner. . The assertion 
about Milton is startling, considering the tendency of that 
great poet to subject his nature to art ; yet I 'have dix^>ed9 
while writing this, into Paradise Loat^ and at the second 
chance ha,ve £t on the following: — 

"Thegray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danced. 
Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the moon, 
But opposite, in levelled west, was set 
His mirrour, with full force borrowing her light." 

The repetition of the e in the fourth line is an extreme case in 
point, being monotonous in order to express oneness and even- 
ness. 

Keats had felt that his disease was mortal^ two or three 
years before he died. He had a constitutional tendency to 
comamption; a close attendance on the deathbedof a beloved 
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lirother, when he ought to have been nursing himaelf in bed, 
gsre it a blow which he felt for months. Despairing love 
(that is to saj, despairing of living to enjoy it, for the love 
was returned) added its hourly torment; and, meanwhile, the 
hostile critics came up, and roused an indignation in him, both 
against them and himself, which on so many accounts he oould 
111 afford to endure. 

"When I was in Italy, Lord Byron showed me in manuscript 
Ihe well-known parage in Don Juan^ in which Keats's death 
is attributed to the Qudrt&ly Review ; ihe couplet about the 
"** fiery |wrticle,'' that was " snuffed out by an artide." I told 
him the real state of the case, proving to him that the suppo- 
sition was a mistEkke, and therefore, if printed, would be a mis* 
representation. But a stroke of wit was not to be given iip. 

At length Keats was persuaded by his fnends to tiy the 
milder climate of Italy. He thought it bettlsr for others as 
well as himself, that he should go. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Severn, then a young artist of a promise equal to his 
subsequent repute, who possessed all that could recommend 
him fbr a companion — old acquaintanceship, great animal 
spirits, active tenderness, and a mind capable of appreciating 
that of the poet. They went first to Naples, and afterwards 
to Rome; where, on the 23rd of February, 1821, our author 
died in the arms of his friend, completely worn out, and long- 
ing for the release. He suffered so much in his lingering, that 
he used to watch the countenance of the physician for the 
fiivourable and fatal sentence, and express his regret when he 
found it delayed. Yet no impatience escaped him. He was 
manly and gentle to the last, and grateful for all services. A 
little before he died, he said that he '* felt the daisies growing 
over him.'' But he made a still mo^ touching remiurk respect- 
ing his epitaph. " If any," he said, " were put over him, he 
wished it to consist of nothing but these words: 'Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water: • '* — so little did he think 
of the more than promise he had given ;^-of the fine and 
lasting things he had added to the stock of poetry! The 
physicians expressed their astonishment that he had held out 
80 long, the luDgs turning out, on inspection, to have been 
almost obliterated. They said he must have lived upon the 
mere strength of the spirit within him. He was interred in 
the English burying-groimd at Rome, near the monimient of 
Gaius Gestius, where his great mourner. Shelly, waa shortly 
to join him. 
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EeaU, when he died, had joit Gom]>]eted hit fimr-and- 
twentieth year. He was under the middle height; and his 
lower limbs wore small in compariBon with the i:4)per, bat 
neat and well turned. His shouldera were veiy broad for hit 
size: he had a face in which energy and sensibilitj wore 
remarkably mixed up; an eager power, checked and made 
patient by ill-health. Every feature was at once strongly 
cut, and delicately alive. If there was any fitnltj ejqjressiQn, 
it was in the mouth, which was not without something of a 
character of pugnacity. His face was rather long 'Uian odier* 
wise; the upper lip projected a little over the under ;.ithe 
chin was bold, the cheeks sunken ; the eyesmelloiw and ^w- 
^S ; ^^S^j dark, and sensitive. At the recital of a noble 
action, or a beautiful thought, they would sufiuse with tears, 
and his mouth trembled. In this, there was ill-health as well 
as imagination, for he did not like these betrayals of emotion; 
and he had great personal as well as moral courage. He once 
chastised a butcher, who had been insolent, by a regular 
stand-up fight. His hair, of a brown colour, was fine, and 
hung in natural ringlets. The head was a puzzle for l^e 
phrenologists, being remarkably small in the skull; a singu- 
larity which he had in common with Byron and Shelley, 
whose hats I could not get on. Keats was sensible of the 
disproportion above noticed, between his upper and lower 
extremities ; and he would look at his hand, which was &ded, 
and swollen in the veins, and say it was the hand of a man 
of fifty. He was a seven months' child. His mother, who 
was a lively woman, passionately fond of amusement, is sup- 
posed to have hastened her death by too great an inattention 
to hours and seasons. Perhaps she hastened that of her son. 
His father died of a fall fix)m his horse in the year 1804. 

I have endeavoured, in another publication,* to characterize 
the poetry of Keats, both in its merits and defects. It is not 
necessary to repeat them here. The public have made up 
their minds on the subject ; and such of his first opponents 
as were men of genius themselves, but suffered their percep- 
tions to be obscured by political prejudice, (as who has not 
in such time?) have long agreed with, or anticipated the 
verdict. Sir Walter Scott cc^essed to Mr. Severn at Home, 
that the truth respecting Keats had prevailed ; and it would 
have been strange, indeed, when the heat of the battle was 
over, had not Christopher Nordi stretched out his lai^ an4 

^ Jmoffination and fanct/, ^. ^\^^ 
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. murm band to his memory. Times arrive, tmder the lial* 
lowing influences of thought and trouble, when genius is as 
sure to acknowledge genius, as it is to feel its own wants, and 
to be willing to share its glory. A man's eyes, the manlier 
they are, perceive at last, that there is noUiing nobler in them 
than their tears. 

' It was during my intimacy with Keats that I published a 
nasty set of miscellaneous poems, under the title of Foliage^ 
Bnd wrote the set of essays that have since become popular 
"onder that of the IndiccUor. About this time also, I trans- 
lated the Aminta of Tasso, a poem (be it said with the leave 
of so great a name) hardly worth the trouble, though the 
prologue is a charming presentment of love in masquerade, 
and the Ode on the Golden Age^ a sigh out of the honestest 
part of the heart of humanity. But I translated it to enable 
me to meet some demands, occasioned by the falling off in 
the receipts of the Examiner ^ now declining imder the twofold 
vicissitude of triumphant ascendancy in ^e Tories, and the 
desertion of reform by the Whigs. The Indicator assisted me 
still more, though it was but published in a corner, owing to 
my want of funds for advertising it, and my ignorance of the 
beat mode of circulating such things — an ignorance so pro- 
found, that I was not even aware of its very self; for I had 
never attended, not only to the business part of the Examiner^ 
but to the simplest money matter that stared at me on the 
face of it. I could never tell anybody who asked me, what 
was the price of its stamp I 

Do I boast of this ignorance? Alas! I have no such 
respect for the pedantry of absurdity as that. I blush for it; 
and I only record it out of a sheer painful movement iof 
conscience, as a warning to those young authors who might 
be led to look upon such folly as a fine thing; which at all 
events is what I never thought it myself I did not think 
about it at all, except to avoid the thought; and I only wish 
&at the strangest accidents of education, and the most incon- 
siderate habit of taking books for the only ends of life, had 
not conspired to make me so ridiculous. I am feeling the 
consequences at this moment, in pangs which I cannot explainy 
and which 1 may not live long enough, perhaps, to escape. 

Let me console myself a httle by remembering how much 
Hazlitt and Lamb, and others, were pleased with ^e Indicator, 
I speak most of them, because they talked most to me about 
i^ Ua^Utt'a /^voorite paper (for &ej ^^ \X ^u^x)i^ \f^ W«% 
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fftTotirite papers) was the one on Sleep ; perhaps because there 
is a pioture in it of a sleeping despot; though he repeated, 
with more enthusiasm than he was accustomed to do, the con- 
clusion about the parent and the bride. Lamb preferred the 
paper on Coaches and their Hones, that on the Deaths of Little 
Children^ and (I think) the one entitled Thoughts and Guesses 
on Human Nature. Shelle/ took to the stoiy of the Fair 
Bevenge; and the paper that was most liked by Keats, if I 
Remember, was the one on a hot summer^s day, entitled A Now, 
He was with me while I was writmg and r^ing it to him, 
and contributed one or two pf the passages. . JEeats'first pub- 
lished in the Indicator his.beautifhl poem Za BMe Dame sans 
Mercy^ and the Dream dfier readiiig liaiMM JEpinode of Paulo 
and Francesco. Lord Holland, I was told, had a regard for 
Ibe portndts of the Old LddgMA. (be Old Gentleman, &c.^ 
whidi had appeued in the Examiner; and a late gallant 
capt^ .in the navy was pleased to wonder how I bec^e so 
well acquainted wiui seamen (in the article entitled Seamen on 
IShore). They had ''sat to me** for their portraits. The 
common sailor was a son of my nurse at school, and the officer 
a connection of my own by marriage. 

Let me take this opportunity of recording my recollections 
in general of my friend Lamb ; of all the world^s friend, par*- 
ticularly of his oldest friends, Coleridge and Southey ; for 
I think he never modified or withheld any opinion (in private 
or bookwards) except in consideration of what he thought they 
might not like. 

Charles Lamb had a head worthy of Aristotle, with as fine 
a heart as ever beat in human bosom, and limbs very fragile 
to sustain it. There was a caricature of him sold in the 
shops, which pretended to be a likeness. Proctor went into 
the shop in. a passion, and asked the m^ what he meant by 
putting forth such a libel. The man apologized, and said 
that l£e artist meant no offence. There never was a true 
portrait of Lamb. His features were etrongly yet delicately 
cut: he had a fine eye as well as forehead; and no face 
carried in it greater marks of thought and feeling. It resem- 
bled that of Bacon, with less worldly vigour and more sensi- 
bility. 

As his frame, so was his genius. It was as fit for thought 
as could be, and equally as unfit for action ; and this rendered 
him melancholy, apprehensive, humorous, and willing to 
make the heat of eyerything as it was, botli from tendemesa 
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of heart and abhorrence of alteration. -Hk 
mm too great to admit an absurdity; his frame was not fining 
enough to deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to strong 
eontnists was the foundation of his humour, which was that 
of a wit at once melancholy and willing to be pleased. He 
would beard a superstition, and shudder at the old phantasm 
while he did it. One could have imagined him cracking a 
jest in the teeth of a ghost, and then melting into thin air 
himself, out of sympathy with the awfuL His humour and 
his knowledge both, were those of Hamlet, of Molih^, of 
Carlin, who shook a city with laughter, and, in order to divert 
his ^melancholy, was recommended to go and hear himself. 
Yet he extracted a real pleasure out of his jokes^ because 
good-heartedness retains that privilege when it fidls in every- 
thing else. I should say he condescended to be a punster, if 
condescension had been a word befitting wisdom like his. 
Being told that somebody had lampooned him, he said, *^ Vexy 
well, m Lamb-pim him.** His puns were admirable, and 
often contained as deep things as the wisdom of some who 
have greater names ; such a man, for instance, as Nicole, the 
Frenchman, who was a baby to him. Lamb would have 
cracked a score of jokes at Nicole, worth his whole book of 
sentences; pelted his head with pearls. Nicole would not 
have understood him, but Rochefoucault would, and Pascal 
too ; and some of our old Englishmen would have understood 
him still better. He would have been worthy of hearing 
Shakspeare read one of his scenes to him, hot from the brain. 
Commonplace found a great comforter in him, as long as it 
was good-natured; it was to the ill-natured or the dictatorial 
only that he was startling. Willing to see society go on as it 
did, because he despaired of seeing it otherwise, but not at all 
agreeing in his interior with the common notions of crime 
and punishment, he '' dumbfounded " a long tirade against 
vice one evening, by taking the pipe out of his mouth, and 
asking the speaker, '^ Whether he meant to say that a thief 
was not a good man 7 ** To a person abusing Voltaire, and 
indiscreetly opposing his character to that of Jesus Christ, he 
said admirably well (though he by no means overrated Vol- 
taire, nor wanted reverence in the other quarter), that " Vol- 
taire was a very good Jesus Christ ^/br tlu French^ He liked 
to see the church-goers continue to go to church, and wrote a 
tale in his sister*s admirable little book (Mrs. Leicester'a 
School) to encourage the rising generation to do so ; but to a 
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conscieiitioiiB deist lie had nothing to object; and if aa atheist 
had found every other door shut against him, he would 
aauredly not have found his. I believe he would have had 
the world remain precisely as it was, provided it innovated no 
£irther ; but this spirit in him was anything but a worldly 
one, or for his own interest. He hardly contemplated with, 
patience the new buildings in the R^;eut*s Park: and, pri- 
vately speaking, he had a grudge against official heaven- 
.expounders, or clergymen. He would rather, however, have 
been with a crowd that he disliked, than felt himself alone. 
He said to me one day, with a face of great solemnity, 
** What must have been that man*s feelings, who thought him- 
self the first deist f ** Finding no footing in certainty, he 
delighted to confound the boi>ders of theoretical truth and 
&lsehood. He was fond of telling wild stories to children, 
engrafted on things about them; wrote letters to people 
abroad, telling them that a friend of theirs [Mr. Alsager, die 
commercial editor of the Times'] had come out in genteel 
comedy ; and persuaded George Dyer that Lord Castlereagh 
was the author of Waverley! The same excellent person 
walking one evening out of his friend^s house into the New 
River, Lamb (who was £rom home at the time) wrote a paper 
tinder his signature of Ella, stating, that common friends 
would have stood dallying on the bank, have sent for neigh- 
bours, &c., but that Ae, in his magnanimity, jumped in, and 
rescued his friend afler the old noble fashion. He wrote in 
the same magazine two lives of Liston and Munden, which 
the public took for serious, and which exhibit an extraordi- 
nary jumble of imaginary facts and truth of bye-painting. 
Munden he made bom at " Stoke Ppgis : " the very sound of 
which was like the actor speaking and digging his words. He 
knew how many false conclusions and pretensions are made 
by men who profess to be guided by facts only, as if facta 
could not be misconceived, or figments taken for them ; and 
therefore, one day, when somebody was speaking of a person 
who valued himself on being a matter-of-fect man, " Now," 
said he, "I value myself on being a matter-of-lie man." 
This did not hinder his being a man of the greatest veracity, 
in the ordinary sense of the word ; but " truth," he said, 
*' was precious, and not to be wasted on everybody.'* Those 
who wish to have a genuine taste of him, and an insight into 
his modes of life, should read his essays on Hogarth and 
JTin^ Zear, bia Letters^ his article on t\xe Iiondou Stf«<te^ on 
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WIMi*Pkttfingj which he loyes, and on Saying Grace before 
Meait whidi he thinks a strange moment to select for being 
gratefiiL He said once to a brother whist-plajer, whose hand 
was more clever than clean, and who had enough in him to 
sfford the joke, ^' M., if dirt were trumps, what hands you 
would hold." [Another anecdote of Lamb his friend would 
relate with great gusto. While Leigh Hunt was living at 
Highgate, he used sometimes to be visited by his old school- 
fellow ; and Coleridge, who, it will be remembered, was 
Lamb's contemporary at Christ*s Hospital, would sometimes 
sapervene, and join for a short space in the walk and the con- 
versation, the talk being, as usual, chiefly appropriated by 
himself. One day the soliloquy thus poured into the ears of 
the two friends turned upon the blessings of faith, and it was 
both in tone and phraseology marked by the accepted dialect 
of the most "regenerated" orthodoxy : in short, what un- 
courteous or invidious persons might call canting. Afler the 
illustrious poet had taken his leave, Leigh Hunt exclaimed, 
in a tone of perplexed vexation, " What makes Coleridge talk 
in that way about heavenly grace, and the holy church , and 
that sort of thing ? " " Ah," replied Lamb, with tlie hearty 
tone of a man uttering an obvious truism, but struggling witL 
his habitual stammer, " there is a g-g-reat deal of fun in 
Coleridge ! "] . 

Lamb had seen strange faces of calamity ; but they did 
not make him love those of his fellow-creatures the less. Few 
persons guessed what he had suffered in the course of his life, 
till his friend Talfourd vrrote an account of it, and showed 
the hapless warping that disease had given to the fine brain of 
his sister. 

I vrill append to this account of Lamb, though I had not 
the good fortune to know much of him personally, my im- 
pression respecting his friend Coleridge. 

Coleridge was as little fitted for action as Lamb, but on a 
different account. His person was of a good height, but as 
sluggish and solid as the other's was light and firagile. He 
had, perhaps, suffered it to look old before its time, for want 
of exercise. His hair was white at fifty ; and as he generally 
dressed in black, and had a very tranquil demeanour, his ap- 
pearance was gentlemanly, and for several years before his 
death was reverend. Nevertheless, there was something in- 
vincibly young in the look of his fiuse. It was round and 
fresh-coburedy with agreeable featorei^ and an open, indolent. 
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good-Dstured month. This Ixyj-like ezpresnoii was yetj 
becomiDg in one who dreamed and specnlated as he did when 
he was really a boy, and who passed his life apart from the 
rest of the world, with a book, and his flowers. His fore- 
head was prodigious — a great piece of placid marble; and his 
fine eyes, in which all the activity of his mind seemed to con- 
centrate, moved under it with a sprightly easCi as if it was 
pastime to them to carry all that thought ' . : ' ' 

And it was pastime. HazHtt said that Coleridge's jg^Ditis 
appeared to him like a spirit, aU head and wSiigs, etdittti]}y 
floating about in etherealities. He gave me a different im- 
pression. I fancied him a good-natiued wisai:dy '▼ery fond of 
earth, and conscious of reposing with weidit enough in his 
easy chair, but able to conjure his edierealities about him in 
the twinkling of an eye. He could also change them by 
thousands, and dismiss them as easily when his dinner came. 
It was a migh^ intellect put upon a sensual body; and the 
reason why he md little more wim it than talk and dream was, 
that it is agreeable to such a body to do little else. I do not 
mean that Coleridge was a sensualist in an ill sense. He was 
cax)able of too many innocent pleasures to take any pleasure 
in the way that a man of the world would take it. The idlest 
things he did would have had a warrant. But if all the senses, 
in their time, did not find lodging in that humane plenitude 
of his, never believe that they £d in Thomson or in Boccaccio. 
Two affirmatives in him made a negative. He was very meta- 
physical and very corporeal; so in mooting everything, he 
said (so to speak) nothing. His brains pl^ed all sorts of 
questions before him, and he heard them with too much im- 
partiality (his spleen not giving him any trouble), that he 
thought he might as well sit in his ea^ chair and hear them 
for ever, without coming to a conclusion. It has been said 
(indeed, he said himself) that he took opium to deaden the 
sharpness of his cogi&tions. * I will venture to affirm, that if 
he ever took anything to deaden a- sensation within him, it 
was for no greater or more marvellous reason than other 
people take it ; which is, becaxlse they do not take enough 
exercise, and so plague their h'eadd with their livers. Opium, 
perhaps, mighthave setded aii tdieasiiiess of this sort in Cole- 
ridge, as it did in a much less man with a much greater body 
— ^the Shadwell of Dryden. He would then resume his natural 
ease, and sit, and be nappy, till the want of exercise must be! 
tfaia supplied* The vanity of ciiticASBi)^^ «\V oik^sc vaui^' 
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liei» except tiiat of dress (which, so &r, hoA an linroliintaxy 
philosophy in it), is always forgettiDg that we are half made 
up of body. Hjizlitt was angry with Coleridge for not being 
as zealous in behalf of progress as he used to be when young. 
I was sorry for it, too ; and if other men as well as Hazlitt 
had not kept me in heart, should have feared that the world 
was destined to be for ever lost, for want either of perseverance 
or calmnesH. But Coleridge had less right to begin his zeal 
in fiivpur of liberty than he had to leave it off. He should 
have bethought himself, first, whether he had the courage not 
to get fat. 

As to the charge against him, of eternally probing the 
depths of his own mind, and trying what 'he could make of 
them beyond the ordinary pale of logic and philosophy, surely 
there was no harm in a man taking this new sort of experi- 
ment upon him, whatever little chance there may have been 
of his doing anything with it. Coleridge, after all, was but 
one man, though an extraordinary man : his faculties inclined 
him to the task, and were suitable to it ; and it is impossible 
to say what new worlds may be laid open, some day or others 
by this af^parently hopeless process. The fault of Coleridge, 
like that c^ all thinkers indisposed to action, was, that he was 
too content with things as lliey were, — ^at least, too fond of 
thinking that old corruptions were full of good things, if the 
world did but understand them. Now, here was the dilemma; 
for it required an imderstanding like his own to refine upon 
and turn them to good as he might do ; and what the world 
requires is not metaphysical refinement, but a hearty use of 
good sense. Ooleridge, indeed, could refine his meaning so 
as to accommodate it with great good-nature to every one that 
came across him ; and, doubtless, he found more agreement of 
intention among people of different opinions, than they them- 
selves were aware of; which it was good to let them see. 
But when not enchained by his harmony, they fell asunder 
again, or went and committed the greatest absurdities for want 
of the subtle connecting tie ; as was seen in the books of 
Mr. Irving, who, eloquent in one page, and reasoning in a 
manner tibat a child ought to be a^amed of in the next, 
thought to avail himself, in times like these, of the old menac- 
ing tones of danmation, without being considered a quack or 
an idiot, purely because Coleridge had shown him, last Friday, 
that damnation was not what its preachers took it for. With 
fhe same suhtletj and good-nature o{ m\/^T^Xa&»^^^^xv^3^ 
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would penaade a deiit tbat he was a Christian, and an atheist 
that he believed in God : all which would be very good, if 
the world could get on bj it, and not remain stationary ; but, 
meanwhile, millions are wretched with having too little to eat, 
and thousands with having too much ; and these subtleties 
are like people talking in their sleep, when they should be up 
and helping. 

However, if the world is to remain always as it is, give me 
to all eternity new talk of Ck>leridge, and new essays of Charles 
Lamb, . They will reconcile it beyond all others : and that is 
muclL 

Coleridge was M, and, began to lament, in yery delightful 
verses, that he was getting infirm. There was no old age in 
his verses. I heard him one day, under the Grove at High- 
gate, repeat one of his melodious lamentations, as he walked 
up and down, his voice trndulating in a stream of music, and 
his regrets of youth sparkling with visions ever yoimg. At 
the same time, he did me the honour to show me that he did 
not think so ill of all modem liberalism as some might sup- 
pose, denouncing the pretensions of the money-getting in a 
style which I should hardly venture upon, and never could 
equal ; and asking with a triumphant eloquence what chastity 
itself were worth, if it were a casket, not to keep love in, but 
hate, and strife, and worldliness? On the same occasion, he 
built up a metaphor out of a flower, in a style surpassing the 
famous passage in Milton ; deducing it from its root in reli- 
gious mystery, and carrying it up into the bright, consum- 
mate flower, '^ the bridaJ chamber of reproductiveness.** Of 
all ^ the Muse*s mysteries,** he was as great a high-priest as 
Spenser ; and Spenser himself might have gone to Highgate 
to hear him talk, and thank him for his Ancient Mariner. 
His voice did not always sound very sincere ; but perhaps the 
humble and deprecating tone of it, on tlipse occasions, was 
out of consideration for the infirmities of his hearers, rather 
than produced by his own. He recited his Kuhla Khan one 
morning to Lord Byron, in his lordship*s house in Piccadilly, 
when , I happened to be in another room. I remember the 
other's coming away from him, highly struck with his poem, 
and saying how wonderfully he talked. This was the impres- 
sion of everybody who heard him. 

It is no secret that Coleridge lived in the Grove at Highgate 

with a friendly family, who had sense and kindness enough to 

know that thejdid themselyes bono\ii by looking after the com* 
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fcriof sachaiiiaii. Hit vooni looked upon a deliciofOi prospect 
of wood and meadow, with coloured gardens under the win- 
dow, like an embroiderr to the mantl^:. I thoi^ht, when I 
fint saw it, that he had' taken up Lis rlwelling-place like an 
abbot. Here he cultivated hi< flowers, and bad a set of birds 
iofr his pensioners, who came to breakfast with him. He 
might have been seen taking his daiij stroM up and down, with 
his black coat and white locks, and a book in his hand; and 
was a great acquaintance of the little children. His main 
occupation, I believe, was reading. He lored to read old 
folios, and to make old voyages with Purchas and Marco 
Polo; the seas being in good visionary oondition, and the 
Tcssel well stocked with botar^goes.* 



CHAPTER XVII. 



VOTAGB TO ITALY. 



It was not at Hampstead that I first saw Keats. It was in 
York Buildings, in the New Koad CSo. h), where I wrote part 
of the Indicator — ^and he resided with me while in Mortimer 
Terrace, Kentish Town (No. 13^ where I ccmiluded it. I men- 
tion this for the curious in such tl:in7% : amor.? whrmi I am one. 
I proceed to hasten over the dwli-'il-'i? fortiiue* of the 
Examiner. Politics different from o'irs w^re trlamphtng all 
over Europe ; public sympathy ^not the rr.ost horjc^urable'cir- 
cumstance of its character) is apt to be too mijch qualified br 
fortune. Shelley, who had been for eonie time in Italy, had 
often invited me abroad; and I had as repeatedly dtcUned 
going, for the reason stated in my account of him. That 
reason was done away by a proposal fr-^ni Ix/rd Byron Ui fro 
and set up a liberal periodica! publication in conjnriCtir^ with 
them both. I was ill ; it was thought by many J c/>uld not 
live ; my wife was very ill too : my hznWy wa? nurrj^froiu ; 
and it was agreed by my brotr.er Joh.-i. th^^t whil'; a ^Xm^yUi 
was made in England to reanimate the Kramintr^ a fcirfiulta^ 
neous endeavour should be made in Italy \f, i^zn'-xiH n';w aid to 

* For a more critical summary of my opinioat j*:x^^in% O/lerid j(4'« 
poetry (which I take upon the vho^e to hare Uwn xY¥t tnt»t of tin iinini 
that is to taj, the most qnintetfentiiJ. tht mon pur^^lf *:ntMnK\\wi <^t aw 
imaginatlTe Ificiin?. nnadiilteratfd ty ''tVAi^%" %xA MtM%\%y\ )A\n^- 
* may, if bepkauta^ coosult Jmamnaiu^n au4, Fttw;u, v *'^*»- 
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our prospects, and new friends to the cause of liberty. My 
fiunily, therefore, packed tip such goods and chattds as they 
had a regard for, my books in particular, and we took, with 
strange new thoughts and feelings, but in high cxpectationi 
our journey by sea. 

It was not very discreet to go many hundred miles by sea 
in winter-time with a large faznily ; but a voyage was thought 
cheaper than a journey by land. Even that, however, was a 
mistake. It was by Shelley^s advice that I acted; and^^ I 
believe, if he had recommenaed a ballocm, I should have been 
inclined to try it. ^* Put your music and your books oa 
board a vessel *' (it was thus that he wrote to us), *^ and you 

. will have no more trouble.** The sea was to him a pastime; 
he &ncied us bounding over the waters, the merrier for being 
tossed; and thought that our will woidd carry us through 
anything, as it ought to do, seeing that we brought with us 
nothing but good things, — ^books, music, and sociality. It is 
true, he looked to our coming in autumn, and not in winter; 
and so we should have done, but for the delays of the captain. 
We engaged to embark in September, and did not set off till 
November the IGtli. 

I have oflen thought that a sea-voyage, which is generally 
the dullest thing in the world, both in the experiment and the 
description, might be turned to different account on paper, 
if the narrators, instead of imitating the dulness of their pre- 
decessors, and recording that it was four o'clock p.if. when 
they, passed Cape St. Vincent, and that on such-and-such- 
arday they beheld a porpoise or a Dutchman, would look into 
.the interior of the floating-house they inhabited, and tell us 
about the seamen and their modes of living; what adventures 

.they have had, — ^their characters and opinions, — ^how they 
eat, drink, and sleep, <S:c. ; what they do in fine weather, and 
how they endure the sharpness, the squalidness, and incon- 
ceivable misery of bad. With a large family around me to 
occupy my mind, I did not think of this till too late: but I 
am sure that this mode of treating the subject would be inter- 
esting ; and what I remember to such purpose, I Avill set doAvn. 
Our vessel was a small brig of a hundred and twenty tons 
burden, a good tight sea-boat, nothing more. Its cargo con- 
sisted of sugar ; but it took in also a surreptitious stock of 
gunpowder, to the amount of fifty barrels, which was destined 
for Greece. Of this intention we knew nothing, till the 

barrels were sent on board irom a.'^W^>y^>5cifcTvi«; oUier- 
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wifle, 80 toodbj a companion would have been objected to, 
my wife, who was in a shattered state of health, never ceasing 
to entertain apprehensions on account of it, except when the 
storms that came upon us presented a more obvious peril. 
There were nine men to the crew, including the mate. We 
numbered almost as many souls, though with smaller bodies, 
in the cabin, which we had entirely to ourselves ; as well we 
might, for it was small enough. 

On the afternoon of the 15th of November (1821), we 
took leave of some friends, who accompanied us on board ; 
and next morning were awakened by the motion of the vessel 
making its way through the shipping in the river. The new 
life in which we thus, as it were, found ourselves enclosed, 
the clanking of iron, and the cheerly cries of the seamen, 
together with the natural vivacity of the time of day, pre- 
sented something animating to our feelings; but while we 
thus moved off, not without encouragement, we felt that the 
friend whom we were going to sec was at a great distance, 
while others were very near, whose hands it would be a long 
while before we should touch again, perhaps never. We 
hastened to get up and busy ourselves; and great as well as 
email found a novel diversion in the spectacle that presented 
itself from the deck, our vessel threading its way through the 
others with gliding bulk. 

The next day it blew strong from the south-east, and even 
in the river (the navigation of which is not easy) we had a 
foretaste of the alarms and bad weather that awaited us at 
sea. ' The pilot, whom we had taken in over-night (and who 
was a jovial fellow with a whistle like a blackbird, which, in 
spite of the dislike that sailors have to whistling, he was 
always indulging), thought it prudent to remain at anchor till 
two in the afternoon ; and at six, a vessel meeting us carried 
away the jib-boom, and broke in one of the bulwarks. My 
wife, who had had a respite from the most alarming part of 
her illness, and whom it was supposed that a sea-voyage, even 
in winter, might benefit, again expectorated blood with the 
fiight ; and I began to regret that I had brought my family 
into this trouble. — Even in the river we had a foretaste of the 
sea; and the curse of being at sea to a landsman is, that you 
know nothing of what is going forward, and can take no active 
part in getting rid of your fears. You cannot " lend a hand." 
The business of these small vessels is not carried on with the 
orderHuess and tranquillity of greater onca, or oi tqkcl-qCa^w, 
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The crew are not yerj wiae^ the ci^in doee not know how 
to make them so; the storm roars; the Teasel pitches and 
reels; the captain, over your head, atamps and swears^ and 
announc^A all sorts of catastrophes. Think of a family bear* 
ing all this, and parents in alarm for their children ! 

On Monday, the 19th, we passed the Nore, and proceeded 
down Channel amidst rains and squalls. We were now oat jtt 
sea; and a rough taste we had of it I had been three timea 
I in the Channel before, once in hard weather; but I was then 

a bachelor, and had only myself to think o£ Let the reader 
picture to his imagination the little back-pailonr of one of 
the shops in Fleet Street or the Strand, attached or let into 
a great moving vehicle, and tumbling about the waTe? from 
side to side, now sending all the thinga that are loose this 
way, and now that. This will give him an idea of a cabin at 
sea, such as we occupied. It had a table fastened down in 
the middle ; places let into the walls on each side, one over 
the other, to hold beds; a short, wide, sloping window, carried 
off over a bulk, and looking out to sea, closed in bad weatbeTi 
and a skylight, also closed in the worst storms ; a bench, or 
locker, running under the bulk from one side of the cabin to 
the other ; and a little fireplace opposite, in which it was 
impossible to keep a fire on account of the wind. The 
weather, at the siime time, was bitterly cold, as well as wet. 
On one side of the fireplace was the door, and on the other 
a door leading into a petty closet dignified with the title of the 
state-room. In this room we put our servant, the captain 
sleeping in another closet outside. The berths were occupied 
by the children, and my wife and myself lay, as long as we 
could manage to do so, on the fioor. Such was the trim, with 
boisterous wet weather, cold days, and long evenings, on which 
we set out on our sea-adventure. 

At six o'clock in the evening of the 19th, we came to in 
the Downs, on a line with Sandown Castle. The wind during 
the night increasing to a gale, the vessel pitched and laboured 
considerably ; and the whole of the next day it blew a strong 
gale, with hard squalls from the westward. The day after, 
the weather continuing bad, the captain thought proper to run 
for Ramsgate, and took a pilot fur that purpose. 

We stopped for a change of weather nearly three weeks at 

Bamsgate, where we had visits from more than one London 

friend, to whom I only wish we could give a tenth part of this 

consolation when they are in trouble) ^\nfiVi they afforded .to 
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ti8. At Ramsgate I picked up Condorcet*8 View of the Pro^, 
gresa of Society, which I read with a transport of gratitude to 
the author, though it had not entered so deeply into the mat- 
ter as I supposed. But the very power to persevere in hopes 
for mfinkind, at a time of life when individuals are in the 
habit of reconciling their selfishness and fatigue by choosing 
to think ill of them, is a great good to any man, and achieves 
a great good if it act only upon one other person. Such in- 
stances of perseverance beget more ; and it is these that alter 
the world. ' 

For some days we remained on board, as it was hoped that 
we should be able to set sail again. Ramsgate harbour is 
very shallow ; and though we lay in the deepest part of it, 
the vessel took to a new and ludicrous species of dance, grind- 
ing and thumping upon the chalky ground. The consequence 
was, that the metal pintles of the rudder were all broken, 
and new ones obliged to be made ; which the sailors told us 
was very lucky, as the rudder was thus proved not to be in a 
good condition, and it might have deserted us at sea. 

We lay next a French vessel, smaller than our own, the 
crew of which became amusing subjects of remark. They 
were always whistling, singing, and joking. The men shaved 
themselves elaborately, cultivating heroic whiskers ; and they 
strutted up and down, when at leisure, with their arms folded, 
and the air of naval officers. A woman or two, with kerchiefs 
and little curls, completed the picture. They all seemed very 
merry and good-humoured. 

At length, tired of waiting on board, we took a quiet lodg- 
ing at the other end of the town, and were pleased to find 
ourselves sitting still, and secure of a good rest at night. It 
is something, after being at sea, to find oneself not running 
the fork in one's eye at dinner, or suddenly sliding down the 
floor to the other end of the room. My wife was in a very 
weak state ; but the rest she took was deep and tranquil, and 
I resumed my walks. 

Few of the principal bathing-places have anything worth 
looking at in the neighbourhood, and Ramsgate has less than 
most. Pegwell Bay is eminent for shrimps. Close by was 
Sir William Garrow, and a little farther on was Sir William 
Curtis. The sea is a grand sight, but it becomes tiresome 
and melancholy — a great monotonous idea ; at least oi\ft iVvvok'^ 
so, when not happy. I was destined to see \X. ^WLW^^:t^«cA 
dislike it more. With great injustice •, fox «\\ \?cv^ ^oxV^ c>\ 
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nature arc bcautifu], and thoir beaatj is not to be-fnibjectied 
to our petty vicisaitudefl. 

On Tuesday, the 11th of December^ we set forth again, in 
com])ni)y with nearly a hundred vessels, the white sails of 
wliich, as they shifted and presented themselves in different 
quarters, made an agreeable spectacle, exhibiting a kind, of 
noble minuet. My wife n^as obliged to be carried down to 
the pier in a sedan ; and the taking leave, a second timci of 
a dear fiiend, rendered our new departure a melancholy one. 
I would have stopped and waited for .sununer-time^ had not 
circiunstances rendered it advisable for us to peraevere ; and 
my wife herself fully agreed with me, and even hop<^ for 
benefit, as well as a chan^ of- weather. - 

Unfortunately, the promise to that effect lasted us but a 
day. The winds recommenced the day following, and there 
ensued such a continuity and vehemence of bad weather as 
rendered the winter of 1821 memorable in the shipping 
annals. It strewed the whole of the north-western coast of 
Europe with wrecks. Some readers may remember that 
winter. It was the one in which Mount Hecla burst out into 
flame, and Dungeness Lighthouse was struck with lightning. 
The mole at Genoa was dilapidated. Next year there were 
between fourteen and fiflecn hundred sail less upon Lloyd's 
books ; which) valued at an average at 1,500/., made a loss of 
two millions of money — the least of all the losses, consider- 
ing the feelings of survivors. Fifteen hundred sail (colliers) 
were wrecked on the single coast of Jutland. Of this tur- 
moil wc were destined to have a sufficient experience. 

Two days ofler we lefl Hamsgate, the wind blowing violently 
from the south-west, we were under close-reefed topsails; but 
on its veering to westward, the captain was induced to perse- 
vere, in hopes that by coming round to the north-west, it 
would enable him to clear the Channel. The ship laboured 
very much, the sea breaking over her; and the pump was con- 
stantly going. 

The next day, the 14th, we shipped a great deal of water, 
the pump going as before. The fore-topsail and foresail were 
taken in ; the storm-staysail set ; and the captain said we wei*e 
" in the hands of God." "We now wore ship to southward. 

On the 15th, the weather was a little moderated, with fresh 

gales and cloudy. The captain told us to-day how his hair 

turned white in a shipwreck; and the mate entertained us with 

cr account of the extraordinary esca]^ oi Vam^^lC and scMoae 
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Others from an American pirate, who seized their vessel, plun- 
dered and made it a wreck, and confined them under the 
hatches, in tlie hope of their going down with it. Thej escaped 
in a rag of a boat, and were taken np by a Greek vessel, which 
treated them with the greatest humanity. The pirate was 
aflerwards taken and hanged at Malta, with five of his mea. 
This story, being tragical without being tempestuous, and ter- 
minating happily for our friend, was very welcome, and occu^ 
pied us agreeably. I tried to elicit some- ghost stories of 
vessels, but could hear of nothing but the Flying Dutchman; 
nor did I succeed better on another occasion. This dearth of 
supernatural adventure is remarkable, considering the super- 
stition of sailors. But their wits are pone of the liveliest; the 
sea blunts while it mystifies ; and the sailor's imagination, 
driven in, like his body, to the vessel he inhabits, admits only 
the petty wonders that come directly about him in the shape 
of storm-announcing fishes and birds. His superstition is that 
of a blunted and not of an awakened ignorance. Sailors had 
rather sleep than see visions. 

On the 16th, the storm was alive again, with strong gales 
and heavy squalls. We set the fore storm-staysail anew, and 
at night the jolly-boat was torn from the stem. 

The afternoon of the 17th brought us the gale that lasted 
fifly-six hours, "one of the most tcemendous," the captain 
said, " that he had ever witnessed." All the sails were taken 
in, except the close-reefed topsail and one of the trysails. At 
night, the wind being at south-west, and Scilly about fifty 
miles north by east, the trysail sheet was carried away, and 
the boom and sail had a narrow escape. We were now con- 
tinually wearing ship. The boom was unshipped, as it was; 
and it was a melancholy sight to see it lying next morning, 
with the sail about it, like a wounded servant who had been 
fighting. The morning was occupied in getting it to rights. 
At night we had hard squalls with lightning. 

We lay-to under main- topsail until the next morning, the 
10th, when at ten o'clock we were enabled to set the reefed* 
foresail, and the captain prepared to run for Falmouth ; but 
finding he could not get in till night, we hauled to the wind, 
and at three in the afternoon, wore ship to south-westward. 
It was then blowing heavily; and the sea, breaking over the 
vessel, constantly took with it a part of the bulwark. I be- 
lieve we had long ceased to have a ducJjL oS^^e. Ov« ^^-^ 
goat had contrived to find itself a corner in l2cL^\oTi%^c>^\*> ^^^ 
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Uj irig^teoed and sIuTeriiig imder m piece €i cmras. I aft«r« 
waidB took it down in the cabin to share our lodgii^; Wt not 
haring a berth to gixe it, it paand a sorry time, tied up and 
slipping about the floor. At night we had lightning again, 
with hard gales, the wind being west and north-west, and 
threatening to drive us on the French coast. It was a g^rand 
thing, through the bkck and turbid atmosphere, to see the 
great fieiy eye of the lighthouse at the Lizard Point : it looked 
like a good genius with a ferodous aspect Ancient mjthology 
would have made dragons of these noble structures,— -dragons 
with giant glare, warning the seaman off the coast 

The captain could not get into Falmouth : so he wore fihipy 
and stood to the westward with fresh hopes, the wind having 
veered a little to the north ; but, after having run above fiilj 
miles to the south and west, the wind veered again in our teeth, 
and at two o*clock on the 20th, we were reduced to a close- 
reefed main-topsail, which, being new, fortunately held, the 
wind blowing so hard that it could not be taken in without 
the greatest risk of loang it The sea was very heavy, and the 
rage of the gale tremendous, accompanied with lightning. 
The children on these occaaons slept, unconscious of their 
danger. My wife slept, too, from exhaustion. I remember, 
as I lay awake that night, looking about to see what help I 
could get from imagination, to furnish a mementos respite from 
the anxieties that beset me, I cast my eyes on the poor goat ; 
and recollecting how she devoured some choice biscuit I gave 
her one day, I got up, and going to the cupboard took out as 
much as I could find, and occupied myself in seeing her eat 
She mimched the fine white biscuit out of my hand, with equal 
aippetite and comfort; and I thought of a saying of Sir Philip 
Sidney's, that we are never perfectly miserable when "we can 
do a good-natured action. 

" A large vessel is coming right down upon us ; — lights — 
hghts !" This was the cry at eleven o'clock at night, on ^ the 
21st December, the gale being tremendous, and the sea to 
inatch. Lanthorns were handed up from the cabin, and, one 
afler the other, put out. The captain thought it was owing 
to the weather ; but it was the drunken steward, who jolted 
them out as he took them up the ladder. We furnished more, 
and contrived to sec them kept in ; and the captain afterwards 
told me that we had saved his vessel. The ship, discerning us 
juat in time, passed ahead, looking very huge and terrible; i 

Nc^ 'ng, we saw her about t\^o mWa^ wi wrc Vi^-Vw^^ I 
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lying-to under trysails. It was an Indiaman. There was an- 
jother yessel, a smaller, near us in the night. I thought the 
Indiaman looked very comfortable, with its spacious and power- 
ful body : but the captain said we were better off a great deal 
in our own sea-boat ; which turned out to be too true, if this 
was the same Indiaman, as some thought it, which was lost the 
night following off the coast of Devonshire. The crew said, 
that in one of the pauses of the wind they heard a vessel go 
down. We were at that time near land. While drinking tea, 
the keel of our ship grated against something, perhaps a shoal. 
The captain afterwards very properly made light of it ; but at 
the time, being in the act of raising a cup to his mouth, I re- 
member he turned very grave, and, getting up, went upon deck. 
Next day, the 22nd, we ran for Dartmouth, and succeeding 
this time, found ourselves, at twelve o'clock at noon, in the 
middle of Dartmouth harbour, — 

'* Magno tellaris amore 
Egress], optata potiuntur Trees arena.*' 

We left Dartmouth, where no ships were in the habit of 
flailing for Italy, and went to Plymouth ; intending to set off 
again with the beginning of spring, in a vessel bound for 
Genoa. But the mate of it, who, I believe, grudged us the 
room we should deprive him of, contrived to tell my wife a 
number of dismal stories, both of the ship and its captain, who 
was an unlucky fellow that seemed marked by fortune. Misery 
had also made him a Calvinist, — the most miserable of all ways 
of getting comfort; and this was no additional recommendation. 
To say the truth, having a pique against my fears on the former 
occasion, 1 was more bent on allowing myself to have none on 
the present ; otherwise, I should not have thought of putting 
forth agidn till the fine weather was complete. But the rea- 
sons that prevailed before, had now become still more impera- 
tive ; my wife being confined to her bed, and undergoing 
repeated bleedings ; so, till summer we waited. 

The sea upon the whole had done mc good, and I found 
myself able to write again, though by driblets. We lived 
very quietly at Stonehouse, opposite Mount -Edgecumbe, 
nursing our hopes for a new voyage, and expecting one of a 
very different complexion, in sailing towards an Italian sum- 
mer. My wife kept her bed almost the whole time, and lost 
a great deal of blood ; but the TeyK>ac, together with the sea- 

suT, was of service to her, and eiujlAfti. \i«t \ft x^<i.w4^\sfc\tf&x 

on resuming our journey. 
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Thus quietly we lived, and tlms should hare condntiedy 
agreeably to both of our indinatioiis ; but some friends of the 
Examiner heard of our being in the neighbourhood, and the 
privatest of all public men (if I may be ranked among the 
number) found himself complimented by his readers, face to 
iace, and presented widi a silver cup. I then had a taste of the 
Plymouth hospitality, and found it friendly and cordial to. the 
laist degree, as if the seamen^s atmosphere gave a new spirit 
tp the love of books and liberty. Nor, as the poel iranxld 
i^y, was music wanting;, nor fair faces, the crown of wel-* 
come. Besides the landscapes in the neighbourhood, I had 
tlie pleasure of seeing some beautifiil ones in the painting- 
- room- of Mr. Bogers, a very clever artist and intelligent man, 
who has travelled, and can think for himself. But my great 
JExamner friend, who afterwards became a personal one, waa 
Mr. Hine, subsequently master of an academy near the 
.jnetax)polis, and the most attentive and energetic person of 
his profession that I ever met with. My principal visitors, 
indeed, at Plymouth consisted of schoolmasters ;— one of 
-^ose signs of the times which has not been so ill regarded 
nnce the accession of a lettered and liberal minister to the: 
government of this countr}'', as they were xmder the superci- 
lious ignorance, and (to say the truth) well-founded alarm of 
some of his predecessors. 

The Devonshire people, as far as I had experience of them, 
were pleasant and good-humoured. Queen Elizabeth said of 
their gentry, that they were " all born courtiers with a be- 
coming confidence.*' I know not how that may be, though 
she had a good specimen in Sir Walter Raleigh. But the 
private history of modem times might exhibit instances -of 
natives of Devonshire winning their way into regard and 
power by the force of a well-constituted mixture of sweet 
and strong; and it is curious that the milder climate of that 
part of England should have produced more painters, perhaps, 
of a superior kind, than any other two counties can show. 
Drake, Jewel, Hooker, and old Fortescue, were also Devon- 
shire-men ; William Browne, the most genuine of Spenser's 
disciples; and Gay, the enjoying and the good-hearted, the 
natural man in the midst of the sophisticate. 

We lefl Plymouth on the 13th of May, 1822, accompanied 

by some of our new friends who would see us on board; and 

Bet sail in a fresh vessel, on our new summer voyage, a very 

diSerent one from the last. Slioil s^c^viaAxiXasici^ vsi&s^sm«i' 
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cram as much into their intercourse, as to take the footing 
of long ones ; and our parting was not without pain. An- 
other £hadow was cast on the female countenances by the 
observation of our boatman, who, though an old sailor who 
ought to have known better, bade us remark how heavily laden 
our ship was, and how deep she lay in the Avater : so little can 
ignorance afford to miss an opportunity of being important. 

Our new captain, and, I believe, all his crew, were Welsh, t; 

with the exception of one sailor, an unfortunate Scotchmaii| | 

who seemed pitched among them to have his nationality put f 

to the torture. Jokes were unceasingly cracked on the length * f- 
of his person, the oddity of his dialect, and the uncouth t 

manner in which he stood at the helm. It was a new thin^^ . . . : 
to hear Welshmen cutting up the barbarism of the " Modem 
Athens;^' but they had the advantage of the poor fellow in 
wit, and he took it with a sort of sulky patience, that showed 
he was not destitute of one part of the wisdom of his coun- 
trymen. To have made a noise would have been to bring 
down new shouts of laughter; so he pocketed the affronts as 
well as he might, and I could not help fancying that his 
earnings lay in the same place more seciu*ely than those of the 
others about him. The captain was choleric and brusque, a 
temperament which was none the better for an inclination to 
plethora; but his enthusiasm in behalf of his brother tars, 
and- the battles they had fought, was as robust as his frame ; 
and he surprised us with writing verses on the strength of it. 
Very good heart and impart verses they were, too, and would 
cut us good a figure as any in the old magazines. While he 
road them, he rolled the r*B in the most rugged style, and 
looked as if he could have run them down the throats of the 
enemy. The objects of his eulogy he called ** our gallant 
herroesy 

We took leave of Plymouth with a fine wind at north-east; 
and next day, on the confines of the Channel, spoke the Two 
Sisters of Guernsey, from Rio Janeiro. On a long voyage 
ships lose their longitude^ and our information enabled the 
vessel to enter the Channel with security. Ships approach- 
ing and parting from one another present a fine spectacle, 
shifting ill the light, and almost looking conscious of the grace 
of their movements. 

We were now on the high Atlantic, with fresh health axvi 
hopes, and the prospect of an easy 'vo^'»:g^\i^^ox^wak. ^^:5l> 
mght, the 15th, we saw, for tlie ^ist \\m%^ X\\^ ^^^xc^^iSR^^^ 
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wlio interested ut extt-emelj with their imwieMy gambols. 
Thej were very large — in fact, a small Icind of whale; but 
they played about the veascl like kittens, dashing round, and 
even under if, as if in scorn of its progress. The swiftness 
of iisli is inconceivable. The smallest of them must be 
cnonnoualy strong : the largest arc as gay as the least. One 
of tlieao grampuses fuirly sprang out of the water, bolt upright. 

The siinie day, we were becalmed in the Bay of Biscay— 7 
It pleasant surprise. A calm in the Bay of Biscay, after what '^j 

we had read and heard of it, sounded to us like repose in a 
boiling cauldron. But a calm, after all, is not repose : it is a 
very unresting and unpleasant thing, the ship taking a great 
gawky motion from side to side, as if playing the buffoon; 
and the sea heaving in huge oily-looking fields, like a carpet 
lifted. Sometimes it appears to be striped into great ribbons; 
but the sense of it is always more or less unpleasant, and to 
impatient seamen is torture. 

The next day we were still becalmed. A small shark 
played all day long about the vessel, but was shy of the bait. 
The sea was swelling, and foul with putrid substances, which 
made us think what it would be if a calm continued a month. 
Coleridge has touched upon that matter, with the hand of a 
master, in his Ancient Mariner. (Here are three words in 
one sentence beginning with m and ending with r, to the great 
regret of fingers that cannot always stop to make corrections. 
But the compliment to Coleridge shall be the greater, since 
it is at my own expense.) During a calm, the seamen, that 
they may not be idle, are employed in painting the vessel — 
an opeilition that does not look well, amidst the surrounding 
aspect of sickness and faintness. The favourite colours are 
black and yellow ; I believe, because they are the least Ex- 
pensive. The combination is certainly the most ugly. There 
are shades of darkness and yellowness that look well together 
in certain matciials and under certain circumstances, as in 
the case of dark -haired beauties attired in garments of daf- 
fodil or jonquil ; but in great broad stripes upon ships, the 
effect is nothing but a coarse combination of the glaring 
and the sombre. 

On the 17th, we had a fine breeze at north-east. There 
is great enjoyment in a beautiful day at sea. You quit all 
the discomfoTtB of jomt situatioix tot tVi^ Q.oT£AQt\»\ Vcv\kx- 
cAange congratulations with the scameii, \9\vq ax^ ^\xv^^ ^ 

'amour; seat yourself at ease on W^e deeV, ^u^o^j vv^m^w^ 
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the. getting on, the healthiness of the air; watoh idly fyr-new 
sights ; read a little, or chat, or give waj to a day-dream ; , 
then look up again, and expatiate on the basking scene around 
you, with its ripples of blue and green, or of green and gold 
— what the old poet beautifully calls the innumerable smile of 
the waters. 

" UovTMV Tt Kvftartov 
AvJjpiOfiOV yeXflW/io.** 

PaOHBTHEUS VjNCTCS. 

The appearance of another vessel sets conjecture alive: it is 
**a Dane," "a, Frenchman," "a Portuguese;" and these 
« words have a new effect upon us, as though we suddenly 
became intimate with the country to which they belong. .. A - _ 
more striking effect of the same sort is produced by the siglit 
of a piece of land; it is Elamborough Head, Ushant, Cape 
Ortegal : — ^you see a part of another country, one perhaps on 
which you have never set foot; and even this is a great thing: 
it gives you an advantage; others have read of Spain. or 
Portugal ; you have seen it, and are a grown man and a tra- 
veller, compared with those little children of books. These 
novelties affect the dullest; but to persons of any imagination, 
and such as are ready for any pleasure or consolation that 
nature offers them, they are like pieces of a new morning of 
life. The world seems begun again, and our stock of know- 
ledge recommencing on a new plan. 

Then at night-time, there are those beautiful fires on the 
water. In a fine blue sea, the foam caused by the ship at 
night seems full of stars. The white fermentation, with 
golden sparkles in it, is beautiful beyond conception. You 
look over the side of the vessel, and devour it with your eyes, 
as you would so much ethereal syllabub. Finally, the stars 
in the firmament issue forth, and the moon; always the more 
lovely the farther you get south. Or when there is no moon 
on tlic sea, the shadows at a little distance become grander 
and more solemn, and you watch for some huge fish to lift 
himself in the middle of them — a darker mass, breathing and 
spouting water. 

On the 21st, after another two days of calm, and one of 
rain, we passed Cape Finisterre. There was a heavy swell 
and rolling. Being now on the Atlantic, vrith not even any 
other name for the part of it thai Wft sa\\^ w«t \ft \o^K^^QJ^ 
the widest association of ideas, 1 t\kO\]^\. ol K3KaKtv»»^ ^a^ 
Columbus, and the chivalrous squaAiov^a XifciaSL ifcX. ^xsX ^waa. 
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UaboQi and the old Atlantis of Plato, ibnnerly supposed to eziiit 
off the ooast of Portugal. It is curious that the Portuguese 
have a tradition to this day that there is an island occasionallj 
seen off the coast of Lisbon. The story of the Atlantis looks 
like some old immemorial tradition of a country that has 
really existed; nor is it difficult to suppose that there ytrsM 
formerly some great tract of land, or even continent, occupy- 
ing these now watery regions, when we consider the fluctua- 
tion of things, and those changes of dry to moist, and of lofly 
to low, which are always taking place all over the globe. 
Off the coast of Cornwall, the mariner, it has been said, now 
rides over the old country of Lyones, or whatever else it was 
called, if that name be fabulous; and there are stories d 
doors and casements, and other evidences of occupation, 
brought up from the bottom. These, indeed, have lately 
been denied, or reduced to nothing: but old probabilities 
remain. In the eastern seas the gigantic work of creation is 
visibly going on by means of those little creatures, the coral 
worms; and new lands will as assuredly be inhabited there 
after a lapse of centuries, as old ones*havc vanished in the west. 

*' So, in them aU, raignes matabilitie.*' 

22nd. Fine breeze to-day from the N.E. A gi-eat shark 
went by. One longs to give the fellow a great dig in the 
mouth. Yet he is only going " on his vocation." Without 
him, as without the vultures on land, . something would be 
amiss. It is only moral pain and inequality which it is 
desirable to alter — that which the mind of man has an 
invincible tendency to alter. 

To-day the seas reminded me of the '^ marmora pelagi ** of 
Catullus (the '^ marbles of the ocean '*^). They looked, at a 
little distance, like blue water petrified. You might have 
supposed, that by some sudden catastrophe the mighty main 
had been turned into stone; and the huge animals, whose 
remains we find in it, fixed there for evei*. 

A shoal of porpoises broke up the fancy. Waves might be 
classed, as clouds have been; and more determination given 
to pictures of them. We ought to have waves and wavelets, 
billows, fiuctuosities, &c., a marble sea, a sea w^eltering. The 
sea varies its look at the immediate side of the vessel, accord- 
ing as the progress is swifl or slow. Sometimes it is a crisp 
and rapid fiight, hissing; sometimes an interweaving of the 
/bam ia saake-like characters; sometime ^^ \i^».'^^ vi^ltfttiug 
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•houlderiDg the ship on this side and that. In what is called 

"the trough of the sea," which is a common state to be in 

during violent weather, the vessel literally appears stuck and 

labouring in a trough, the sea looking on either side like a 

hill of yeast. This was the gentlest siglit we used to have in 

the Channel ; very different from our summer amenities. ' I 

never saw what are called waves " mountains high." It is a 

figure of speech ; and a very violent one. 

23rd. A strong breeze from the N. and N.E., with clouds 

and rain. The foam by the vessel's side was full of those 

sparkles I have mentioned, like stars in clouds of froth. On 

the 24th the breeze increased, but the sky was fairer, and, 

the moon gave a light. We drank the health of a friend in 

England, whose birthday it was ; being great observers of 

that part of religion. The 25th brought us beautiful weather, 

with a wind right from the north, so that we ran down the 

remainder of the coast of Portugal in high style. Just as we 

desired it, too, it changed to N.W., so as to enable us to turn 

the Strait of Gibraltar merrily. Cape St. Vincent (where 

the battle took place), just before you come to Gibmltar, is 

a beautiful lone promontory jutting out upon the sea^ and 

crowned with a convent. It presented itself to my eyes the 

first thing when I came upon deck in the morning, clear, 

solitary, blind-looking ; feeling, as it were, the sea air and 

the solitude for ever, like something between stone and spirit. 

It reminded me of a couplet, written not long before, of 

" Ghastly castle, that eternally 
Holds its blind visage out to the lone sea." 

Such things are beheld in one's day-dreams, and we are 
almost startled to find them real. 

Gibraltar has a noble look, tall, hard, and independent. 
But you do not wish to live there: it is a fortress, and an 
insulated rock; and such a place is but a prison. The 
inhabitants feed luxuriously with the help of their finiits 
and smugglers. 

The first sight of Afiica is an achievement. Voyagers in 
our situation are obliged to be content Avith a mere sight of 
it; but that is much. They have seen another quarter of the 
globe. " Africa 1 " They look at it, and repeat the word, 
till the whole burning and savage territory, with its black 
inhabitants and its lions, seems put into their possession. 
Ceuta and Tangier bring the old Moorish times before you; 
^^Apu's Hill," which is pointed ouV, ^o\3CCl^ iasXa&>aR. %s^ 
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remote, ''a wilderness of monkeys;*' and as all shores on 
which you do not clearly distinguish objects have a solemn and 
romantic look, you get rid of the petty effect of those vaga- 
bond Barbary States that occupy the coast, and think at once of 
Africa, the country of deserts and wild beasts, the "dry-nurse 
of lions," as Horace^ with a vigour beyond himself, calls it. . 

At Gibraltar you first have a convincing proof of the rarity 
of the southern atmosphere in the near look of the Straits, 
which seem but a few miles across, though they are thirteen. 

But what a Crowd of thoughts face one on entering the 
Mediterranean ! Grand as the sensation is in passing through 
the classical and romantic niemories of the sea off the western 
coast of the Peninsula, it is little compared with this. Count-, 
less generations of the human race, from three quarters of the 
world, with all the religions, and the mythologies, and the 
.genius, and the wonderful deeds, good and bad, that have 
occupied almost the whole attention of mankind, look you in 
the ^e from the galleries of that ocean-floor, rising one 
above another, till the tops are lost in heaven. The water 
at your feet is the same Avater that bathes the shores of 
Europe, of Africa, and of Asia — of Italy and Greece, and the 
Holy Land, and the lands of chivalry and romance, and 
pastoral Sicily, and the Pyramids, and Old Crete, and the 
Arabian city of Al Cairo, glittering in the magic lustre of the 
Thousand and One Nights. This soft air in your &ce comes 
from the grove of " Daphne by Orontes; " these lucid waters, 
that part from before you like oil, are the same from which 
Venus arose, pressing them out of her hair. In that quarter 
Yulcan fell — 

" Dropt from the zenith like a falling star :" 

and there is Circe's Island, and Calypso's, and the promontory 
of Plato, and Ulysses wandering, and Cymon and Miltiades 
fighting, and Hegulus crossing the sea to Carthage, and 

*' Damasco and Morocco, and Trebisond ; 
And whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 
When Charlemagne with all hij peerage fell 
Bj Fontarabia." 

The mind hardly separates truth from fiction in thinking of 
all these things, nor does it wish to do so. Fiction is Truth 
in another shape, and gives as close embraces. You may 
shut a door upon a ruby, and render it of no colour ; but the 
colour shall not be the leas enchanting for that, when the sun. 
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the poet of the world, touches it with his golden pen. What 
we glow at and shed tears over, is as real as love and pity. 

27th. Ahnost a cahn. We proceeded at no greater rate than 
m mile an hour. I kept repeating to myself the word " Medi- 
terranean;" not the Avord in prose, but the word in verse, as 
it stands at the beginning of the line: 

" And the sea 
Mediterranean." 

We saw the mountains about Malaga, topped with snow.. 
Velez Malaga is probably the place at which Cervantes landed 
on his return from captivity at Algiers. (See Don QuixoU^ 
vol. ii.) I had the pleasure of reading the passage, while 
crossing the line betwixt the two cities. It is something to 
sail by the very names of Granada and Andalusia. There 
was a fine sunset over the hills of Granada. I imagined it 
lighting up the Alhambra. The clouds were like great wings 
of gold and yellow and rose-colour, with.,a smaller minute 
sprinkle in one spot, like a shower of glowing stones from a 
volcano. You see very faint iniitations of such lustre in 
England. A heavy dew succeeded ; and a contrary wind at 
south-east, but very mild. At night, the reflection of the 
moon on the water was like silver snakes. 

30th. Passed Cape de Gata. My wife was very ill, but 
observed that illness itself was not iUness, compared to what 
she experienced in the winter voyage. She never com- 
plained, summer or winter. It is very distressing not to be 
able to give perfect comfort to patients of this generous 
description. The Mediterranean Sea, after the Channel, was 
like a basin of gold fish ; but when the winds are contrary^ 
the waves of it have a short uneasy motion, that fidget 
the vessel, and make one long for the nobler billows of the 
Atlantic. The wind, too, was singularly unpleasant, — moist 
and feverish. It continued contrary for several days, but 
became more agreeable, and sank almost into a calm on the 
8rd of June. 

The books with which I chiefly amused myself in the 
Mediterranean, were Don Quixote (for reasons which will be 
obvious to the reader), Ariosto and Berni (for similar reasons, 
their heroes having to do with the coasts of France and 
Africa), and Bayle's admirable Essay on Comets^ which I 
picked up at Pljrmouth. It is the book that put an end to 
the saperatitAon about cometa. It \a i^ <i^ vQKi;uiKR&»c^\s^&^ 
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all bis dialectics; and holds together a perfect ciudn-ainiMr * 
of logic, the handler of which may cut his fingers with it ^ 
every turn, almost every link containing a doable edge. A 
generation succeeds quietly to the good done it by sacb 
works, and its bene&ctor^s name is sunk in the washy pr&« 
tensions of those whom he has enriched. As to what seems 
defective in Bayle on the score of natural piety, the reader 
may supply that. A benevolent work, tending to do away 
real dishonour to things supernatural, will be no hindrance to 
any benevolent addition which others can bring it; nor would 
Bayle, with his good-natured face, and the scholarly ~ din- 
plidty of his life, have found fault with it. But he was' a 
soldier, afler his &shion, with oualitfes; both positive' ncod 
negative, fit to keep him one ; ana some things must be dis- 
pensed with on the side of what is desirable, for the sake of 
the part that is taken in the overthrow of %Yhat is detestable. 
Him whom inquisitors hntc, angels may love. 

7th. Saw the Colombrettes, and the land about Tortosa. 
Here commences the groimd of Italian romance. It was on 
this part of the west of Spain, that the Pa3mim chivalry tised 
to land, to go against Charlemagne. Here Orlando played 
him the tricks that got him the title of Furioso ; and from the 
port of Barcelona, Angelica and Mcdoro took ship for her 
dominion of Cathay. I confess I looked at these shores with 
a human interest, and could not help &ncying that the keel of 
our vessel was crossing a real line, over which knights and 
level's had passed. And so they have, both real and fabulous; 
the former not less romantic, the latter scarcely less real ; to 
thousands, indeed, much more so ; for who knows of hundreds 
of real men and women that have crossed these waters, and 
suffered actual passion on those shores and hills ? And who 
knows not Orlando and all the hard blows he gave, and the 
harder blow than all given him by two happy lovers; and the 
lovers themselves, the representatives of all the young love 
that ever was. I had a grudge of my own against Angelica, 
looking upon myself as jilted by those fine eyes which the 
painter has given her in the English picture ; for I took her 
for a more sentimental person; but I excused her, seeing her 
beset and tormented by all those knights, who thought they 
earned a right to her by hacking and hewing ; and I more 
than pardoned her, when 1 found tW\, 'ML^cit<i^\i^aA«ft "V^RasM^ 
roune^ and handsome, was a ineivd aad ^ ^c^ciX^^ l^^^«t- v 
But what of that? They were \>ol\i 7^^^ «iA \^^^s«iii»\ \ 
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and love, at diat time of life, goes upon no other merits, 
taking all the rest upon trust in the generosity of its wealth 
and as willing to bestow a throne as a ribbon, to show the ali- 
sufficiency of its contentment. Fair speed your sails over th& 
lucid waters, ye lovers, on a lover-like seal Fair speed 
them, yet never land ; for where the poet has left you, liiere 
ought ye, as ye are, to be living for ever — ^for ever gliding 
about a summer-sea, touching at its flowery islands, and 
reposing beneath its moon. 

9th. Completely feir wind at south-west. Saw Montserrat 
The sunshine, reflected on the water from the lee studding- 
sail, was like shot silk. At half-past seven in the evening, 
night was risen in the east, while th^ sun was setting opposite. 
** Black night has come up already,*' said our poetical captain. 
A &ir breeze all night and all next day, took us on at the rate 
of about five miles an hour, very refreshing after the calms 
and foul winds. We passed the Gulf of Lyons still more 
pleasantly than we did the Bay of Biscay, for in the latter 
there was a calm. In both of these places a litde rough 
handling is generally looked for. 

ISth. The Alps I It was the flrst time I had seen moun- 
tains. They had a fine sulky look, up aloft in the sky, — cold, 
lofty, and distant. I used to think that mountains would 
impress me but little ; that by the same process of imagina- 
tion reversed, by which a brook can be fancied a mighty 
river, with forests instead of verdure on its banks, a mountain 
could be made a molehill, over which we step. But one look 
convinced me to the contrary. I found I could elevate better 
than I could pull down ; and I was glad of it It was not 
that the sight of the Alps was necessary to convince me of 
" the being of a Grod," as it is said to have done somebody, or 
to put me upon any reflections respecting infinity and first 
causes, of which I have had enough in my time; but I 
seemed to meet for the first time a grand poetical thought in 
a material shape, — to see a piece of one's book-wonders 
realized, — something very earthly, yet standing between earth 
and heaven, like a piece of the antediluvian world looking out 
of the coldness of ages. I remember reading in a Review a 
passage from some book of travels, which spoke of tiie author 
standing on the sea-shore, and being led by the silence and 
the abstraction, and the novel grandexn oi ^"^ Ocs^^RXa «Ksas!^ 
Aim, to think of the earth, not in ila ^geopw^vaiiL ^t<^^^> 
bue as a planet in connection wilh oflaet ^^a53kS5», wi^ ^K53\xa% | 
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ia the immensitj of ipace. With thate thoc^hte I:have hma 
familiar, ai I suppoie every one hat been who louma what 
solitude ia, and haa an imaginationi and perhaps not the beat 
health. But we grow used to the mightiest aspects of 
thought, as we do to the immortal visages of the moon and 
stars : and therefore the first sight of the Alps, though much 
less things than any of these, and a toy, as I had fancied, far 
imagination to recreate itself with after their company, startles 
us like the disproof of a doubt, or the verification of 4Ui early 
dream, — a ghost, as it were, made visible by daylidbt, and 
giving . us an enormous sense of its presence and mate* 
riality. 

In the course of the day, we saw. the table«land -about. 
Monaco. It brought to my mind the ludicrous distress of the 
petty prince of that place, when on his return from inter- 
changing congratulations with his new masters and the legiti- 
mates, he siiddenly met his old master, Napolecm, on hia 
return from Elba. Qr did he meet him when going to Elba? ^ 
I forget which ; but tiie distresses and confusion of the prince 
were at all events as certain as the superiority and amusement 
of the great man. In cither case, this was the natural division 
of things, and tlie circumstances would have been the same. 
A large grampus went by, heaping the water into clouds of 
foam. Another time, we saw a shark with his fin above 
water. The Alps were now fully and closely seen, and a 
glorious sunset took place. There was the greatest grandeur 
and the loveliest beauty. Among others was a small string 
of clouds, like rubies with facets, a very dark tinge being put 
here and there, as if by a painter, to set off the rest. Bed is 
certainly the colour of beauty, and ruby the most beautiful of 
reds. It was in no commonplace spirit that Marlowe, in his 
list of precious stones, called them " beauteous rubies,** but 
with exquisite gusto: 

" Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, ^ 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds," &C. 

They come upon you, among the rest, like the women of gems. 
All these colours we had about us in our Mediterranean sun- 
sets ; and as if fortune would add to them by a freak of fancy, 
a little shoal of fish, sparkling as silver, leaped out of the 
water this aflemoon, like a sprinkle oi ^oJOkJos^^^. ''S\\fcl ^^^ 
the mcbovies, or Sardinias that we eat. T\ic^ ^^^ «.\wx\«5«fvfi^ A 
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title to the soTereign of these seasj vrhom the Toscans call 
" King of the Sardinias."* 

We were now sailing up the angle of the Galf of Genoa, 
its shore looking as Italian as possible, with groves and white 
villages. The names, too, were alluring, — Oneglia, Albenga, 
Savona; the last, the birthplace of a sprightly poet (Frugoni), 
whose works I was acquainted with. The breeze was the strong- 
est we had had yet, and not quite fair, but we made good 
head against it; the queen-like city of Genoa, crowned with 
white palaces, sat at the end of the gulf, as if to receive us in 
state; and at two o*clock, the waters being as blue as the sky, 
and all hearts rejoicing, w^ entered our Italian harbour, and 
heard Italian words. 

Luckily for us, these first words were Tuscan. A pilot boat 
came out. Somebody asked a question which we did not hear, 
and the captain replied to it. " Ya bene,** said the pilot, in a 
fine open voice, and turned the head of the boat with a tranquil 
dignity. "Va bene," thought I, indeed. "All goes well" 
truly. The words are delicious, and the omen good. My &mily 
have arrived so far in safety; we have but a little more voyage 
to make, a few steps to measure back in this calm Mediterra- 
nean ; the weather is glorious ; Italy looks like what we ex- 
pected ; in a day or two we shall hear of our friends : health 
and peace are before us, pleasure to others and profit to our- 
selves ; and it is hard if we do not enjoy again, before long, 
the society of all our friends, both abroad and at home. In a 
day or two we received a letter from Shelley, saying that 
winds and waves, he hoped, would never part us more.— 
Alas I for that saying. 

On the 28th of June, we set sail for Leghorn. The weather 
was still as fine as possible, and our concluding trip as agree- 
able ; with the exception of a storm of thunder and lightning 
one night, which was the completest I ever saw. Our news- 
paper friend, " the oldest^ man living,** ought to have been 
there to see it. The lightning fell in all parts of the sea, like 
pillars ; or like great melted fires, suddenly dropped from a 
giant torch. Now it pierced the sea like rods ; now i'ell like 
enormous flakes or tongues, suddenly swallowed up. At one 
time, it seemed to confine itself to a dark corner of the ocean, 
making formidable shows of gigantic and flashing lances (for 
it was the most perpendicular lightning I ever saw) : theix \t 

♦ Not, however, I suppose, the King now ie\5,ti\tk^\ 'vYiftXisaa ^^vi^^ 
despots other Ssh to fry. 
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daihed broadly at the whole aea, aa if it. would sweep ua away 
in flame; and then came in random portiona about &e veaiely 
treading the waves hither and thither, like the legs of fiery 
qiirits descending in wrath. 

I now had a specimen (and ooniess I was not sorry to see 
it) of the fear which could enter eren into the hearts of our 
^'gallant herroes" when thrown into an unusual situation. 
The captain, almost the only man unmoyed, or ^apparently, ao 
(and I really believe he was as Ibarless on all occasions, as his 
native valour, to say nothing of his brandy and water, .could 
make him), was so exasperated with the alarm depicted in the 
&ces of some of his crew, that he contemptuously knocked 
down, the .poor, fellow at the helm [his brother, an apprentice 
aeamanj and cried, ^' You are a£nud, sirl" For our parts^ 
having no fear .of thunder and lightning, and not being fully 
aware perhaps of the danger to which vessels are exposed on 
these occasions, particularly if, like our Channel friend, they 
cany gunpowder (as most of them do, more or less), we were 
quite at our ease compared with our inexperienced friends 
about us, who had never witnessed anything of the like before, 
even in books. Besides, we thought it impossible for the 
Mediterranean to play us any serious trick, — that sunny and 
lucid basin, which we had beheld only in its contrast with a 
northern and a winter sea. Little did we think, that in so 
short a space of time, and somewhere about this very spot, a 
catastrophe would tdce place, that should put an end to all 
sweet thoughts, both of the Mediterranean and of the soiitli. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 



BETUBN TO FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH LOBD BYBON AND 

THOMAS MOOBE. 

Lord Bybon was at Leghorn ; the bad weather has disap- 
peared ; the vessel is about to enter port ; and as everything 
concerning the noble lord is interesting, and the like may be 
said of his. brother wit and poet, Thomas Moore, who intro- 
duced me to. him, I will take this opportunity of doing what 
had better, perhaps, have been done when I first made his lord- 
ship's acquaintance; namely, state when it was that I first saw 
the one, and how I became acquainted with the other. My inti- 
mncjr }Yitb Lord Byron 19 abo\it to b^om^ closer ; the results 
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of it are coimected both urith him and his £iend, and as 
results are on the eve of commencing, mj own interest in the 
subject is strengthened, and I call things to mind which I had 
suffered to escape me. 

' The first time I saw Lord Byron, he was rehearsing the part 
of Leander, under the auspices of Mr. Jackson, Hie prize- 
fighter. It was in the river Thames, before his first visit to 
Greece. Thdre used to be a bathing-machine stationed on the 
eastern side of Westminster Bridge ; and I had been bathing, 
and was standing on this machine adjusting mj clothes, when 
I noticed a reapectable-looking manlj person, who was eyeing 
something at a distance. This Avas Mr. Jackson waiting for 
his pupil. The latter was swimming with somebody for a 
wager. I forgot what his tutor said of him ; but he spoke in 
terms of praise. I saw nothing in Lord Byron at that time, 
but a young man who, like myself, had written a bad volume 
of poems; and though I had a sympathy with him on this 
account, and more respect for his rank than I was willing to 
suppose, my sympathy was not an agreeable one ; so, content- 
ing my^lf with seeing his lordship's head bob up and down in 
the water, like a buoy, I came away. 

Lord Byron, when he afterwards came to sec me in prison, 
was pleased to regret that I liad not stayed. He told me, 
that the sight of my volume at Harrow had been one of his 
incentives to write verses, and that he had liad the same 
pasmon for friendship which I had displayed in it. To my 
astonishment he quoted some of the lines, and Avould not hear 
me speak ill of them. His harbinger in the visit was Moore. 
Moore told me, that, besides liking my politics, his lordship 
liked the Feaist of the Poets, and would be glad to make my 
acquaintance. I said I felt myself highly flattered, and 
should be proud to entertain his lordship as well as a poor 
patriot could. He was accordingly invited to dinner. His 
friend only stipidated that there should be " fish and veget- 
ables for the noble bard;" his lordship at that time being 
anti-carnivorous in his eating. He came, and we j)aS'Scd a 
very pleasant afternoon, talking of boi^ks, and school, and of 
their friend and brother poet tlie late Kcv. Mr. Bowles, whose 
sonnets were among the early inspirations of Coleridge. 

Lord Byron, as the reader has seen, subscquontly C4ill<'d on 
me in the prison several times. He used to bring b(»ok« for 
the Stori/ oj Bwiinij which I was Uien writing, lie wyv 
not let the footman bring tlu'U\ \i\. lie would eiilor will 
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eoupla of qtiartoi under his am; and gire joa to nndentand 
that ho w«« prouder of being a friend and a man of letten, 
tliaii a lonl. It was thus that bj flattering one's Tanitj he 
|Miniuii(l«*(l \iii of his own freedom from it; for he could see 
\rrv wrll, that I had more value for lords than I supposed. 

'riic noblo |HH't was a warm politician, earnest in the cause 
of litiorty. His failure in the House of Lords is well known. 
Il«t was v«*ry candid about it; said he was much frightened, 
and sliould nover be able to do anything that waj. Lords of 
all |«rlit«s cume about him, and consoled him. He particu- 
larly mentioned Lord Sidmouth, as being unexpectedly kind. 

It MM very pleasant to see Lord Byron and Moore toger 
llii*r. They liarmonixed admirably: thoi^h their knowledge 
nf 01)0 unolhor began in talking of a duel, in consequence of 
his liinUliip attacking the licence of certain early verses. 
MuoroH at*c|Utt)ntanoe with myself (as far as concerned corre- 
a|ioi)tlfni*o bv letter) originated in the mention of him in the 
/■Vtttfl of the JWta, Ho subsequently wrote an opera called the 
iUv0 iifoirkintjt rt*iipocUi)g which he sent me a letter, at once 
«l«*priM'atiiig, and warranting, objection to it. I was then 
iHlitor i»r the Kxaminer: 1 did object to it, though with all 
m^knnwUHlginont of Iuh genius. He came to see me, saying 
1 wna \ory niuoh in the right; and an intercourse took place 
whioh was never oHtenHibly interrupted till I thought myself 
aggrievinl by \m ()])])o8ition to the periodical work proposed 
to nie by Ium noble friend. I say '' thought myself aggrieved," 
l)ecauH» 1 liuvo long Kince acquitted him of any intention 
towardH nie, more hostile than that of zeal in behalf of what 
he 8U])po(HHl best for his lordship. He was desirous of pre- 
venting his friend from coming before the Tory critics imder 
a new and irritating as]Kx;t, at a time when it might be 
considered prudent to keep quiet, and propitiate objections 
already existing. The only thing which remained for me to 
comphiin of, was his not telling me so frankly ; for this would 
have been a confidence whicli I deserved; and it would either 
have made me, of my own accord, object to the project at 
once, without the least hesitation, or, at all events, have been 
met by me with such a hearty sense of the objector^s plain 
dealing, and in so friendly a spirit of difference, that no ill- 
will, I think, could have remained on either side. Moore, at 
least, was of too generous a spirit for it; and I was of too 
gratdiil a one. 

Unfortunately, this plan Tras not adoi^ied by h* ' " ' ip'a 
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fHends; and hence a scries of bitter feelings on both sides, 
which, as I was the first to express them, so I did not hesitate 
to be the first to regret publicly, when on both sides they 
had tacitly been done away. 

Moore fancied, among other things, that I meant to pain 
him by speaking of his small stature ; and perhaps it >Tas 
wrong to hazard a remark on so delicate a subject, however 
inoffensively meant; especially as it led to other personal - 
characteristics, which might have seemed of less doubtful 
intention. But I felt only a painter s pleasure in taking the ' 
portrait ; and I flattered myself that, as far as externals went, 
I abundantly evinced my good-will, not only by doing justice 
to all that was handsome* and poetical in his aspect, and 
by noticing the beauty reported of his childhood, but by 
the things which I said of the greatness observable in so 
many little men in history, especially as recorded by Claren- 
don. In fact, this had been such a favourite subject with 
me, that some journalists concluded I must be short myself ; 
which is not the case. Men of great action, I suspect, m- 
eluding the most heroical soldiers, have been for the most 
part of short stature, from the fabulous Tydeus, to Alexander 
and Agesilaus, and so downwards to Wellington and Napo- 
leon. Nor have sages and poets, or any kind of genius, been 
wanting to the list; from the ancient philosopher who was 
obliged to carry lead in his pockets lest he should be blown 
away, down to Michael Angelo, and Montaigne, and Barrow, 
and Spenser himself, and the Falklands and Halcses of Cla- 
rendon, and Pope, and Steele, and Reynolds, and Mozart. 

Moore's forehead was bony and full of character, with. 
" bumps " of wit, large and radiant enough to transport a 
phrenologist ; Sterne had such another. His eyes were as 
dark and fine as you would wish to see under a set of vine- 
leaves; his mouth generous and good-humoured, "with dim- 
ples ; and his manner as bright as his talk, full of the wish 
to please and l)e pleased. He sang, and played Avith great 
taste on the pianor(»rte, as might be supposed from his musical 
compositions. Ilis voice, which was a little hoarse in speak- 
ing (at least I used to think so), soAcned into a breath, like 
that of the fiutc, when singing. In speaking, he was em- 
phatic in rolling the letter r, perhaps out of a despair of being 
able to get rid of the national peculiarity. The structure of 
his versification, when I knew him, was more artificial thaa 
it wiiB aflerwards; and in his scnoua cotiv^jq«v>awca \\. «sx>Nw 
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him better. He had hardlj €uth enoogh in the wrtimcnti 
of which he treated to give traj to hit impalaes in wiitinii^ 
except when they were feetire and wit^; and artificial 
thooghts demand a similar embodiment. Both patriotism 
and personal experience, however, occasionally in^ired him 
with Ijric pathos; and in his naturally musical perception of 
the light principles of venafication, he contemplated the fine^ 
easy-playing, muscolar style of Diyden, with a sort of peril- 
ous pleasure. I rememb^ his quoting with delight m couplet 
of Diyden*s, which came with a particular grace &om his lips:— > 

"Let honoiir and preferroent go for gold; 
Bat gbrioot beaat7 isn't to be sold'' 

Beside the pleasure I took in Moore's society as a man of 
wit, I had a great esteem for him as a man of candour and 
independence. His letters were full of all that was pleasant 
in hun. As I was a critic at that time, and in the habit of 
giving my opinion of his works in the Exasniner, he would 
write me his opinion of the opinion, with a mixture of good 
humour, admission, and deprecation, so truly delightful, and 
a uncerity of criticism on my own writings so extraordinary 
for so courteous a man, though with abundance of balm and 
eulogy, that never any subtlety of compliment could surpass 
it ; and with all my self-confidence I never ceased to think 
that the honour was on my side, and that I could only deserve 
such candour of intercourse by being as ingenuous as himself. 
This admiring regard for him he completed by his behaviour 
to an old patron of his, who, not thinking it politic to retain 
him openly by his side, proposed to facilitate his acceptance 
of a place under the Tories; an accommodation which Moore 
rejected as an indignity. I thought, afterwards, that a man 
of such a spirit should not have condescended to attack Kous- 
seau and poor foolish Madame de Warens, out of a desire to 
right himself with polite life, and with the memory of some 
thoughtless productions of his own. Polite life was only too 
happy to possess him in his graver days; aud the thoughtless 

* prociuctions, however to be regretted on reflection, were 

reoonoileable to reflection itself on the same grounds on which 
Nature herself and all her exuberance is to be reconciled. 
At least, without presuming to judge nature in the abstract, 

t an ultra-sensitive and enjoying poet is himself a production of 

nature ; and we may rest assured, that she will no more judge 

( him witli harshness ultimately, than she will condemn the 

y excess of Iwr own vines and fig-treea* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LORD BYRON IN ITALY — SHELLEY— PISA. 

As I am now about to re-enter into the history of my connec- 
tion with Lord Bjrron, I mil state in what spirit I mean to do it. 
It ifl related of an Italian poet (Alamanni), that havi&g in 
his younger days bitterly satirized the house of Austria, he 
found himself awkwardly situated in more advanced life, when, 
being in exile, and employed by Francis the First, the king 
sent him on an embassy to the court of Charles the Fiflh. 
One of his sarcasms, in particular, had been very offensive. 
Alluding to the Austrian crest, the two-headed eagle, he had 
described the imperial house as a monstrous creature, 

Which bore two beaks, the better to devour. 
(" Che per piii divorar, due becchi porta.") 

Charles had treasured this passage in his mind; and when the 
ambassador, perhaps forgetting it altogether, or trusting to its 
being forgotten, had terminated a fine oration, full of compli- 
ments to the power which he had so angrily painted, the Em- 
peror, without making any other observation, calmly said — 

'* Which bore two beaks, the better to devour." 

" Sir," said Alamanni, not hesitating, or betraying any con- 
fusion (which shows that he was either prepared for the 
rebuke, or was a man of gi*eat presence of mind), " when I 
wrote that passage I spoke as a poet, to whom it is permitted 
to use fictions; but now I speak as an ambassador, who is 
bound to utter truth. I spoke then as a young man; but I 
now speak as a man advanced in years. I spoke as one who 
was agitated by grief and passion at the wretched condition 
of my country; but now I am calm, and free from passion." 
Charles rose from his scat, and laying his hand on the shoulder 
of the ambassador, said, in the kindest manner, that the loss 
of his country ought not to grieve him, since he had found 
such a patron in Francis; and that to an honest man eveiy 
place was his country. 

I would apply this anecdote to some things which I have 
formerly said of Lord Byron. I do not mean that I ever 
•wrote any fictions about him. I wrote nothing which I did 
not feel to be true, or think so. But I can say with Alamanni, 
that I was then a young man, and that I am now advanced in 
^ears. I can say, that I was ag^itaX^ Vj ^^^ v^^ ^\i^gst 
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and that I am now free from anger. I can tay, that I was 
far more alive to other people's defeeCa than to mj own, and 
that I am now aofiicientl j sensible of mj own to show to others 
the charity which I need myself. I can say, moreover, that 
apart from a little allowance for provocation, I do not think 
it right to exhibit what is amiss, or may be thought amiss, 
In the character of a fellow*creature, out of any ibeling but 
unmistakeable sorrow, or the wish to lessen evils which 
society irself may have caused. 

Lord Byron, with respect to the points on which he erred 
and suffered (for on all others, a man like himsdf, poet and 
wit, could not but give and receive pleasure), was the victim 
of a bad bringing up, of a series of false -positions in society, 
of evils arising from the mistakes of society itself, of a personal 
disadvantage (which his feelings exaggerated), nay, of his 
very advantages of person, aad of a £ice so handsome as to 
render him an object of admiration. Even the lameness, of 
which he had such a resentment, only sodened the admiration 
with tenderness. 

But he did not begin life under good influences. He had 
a mother, herself, in all probability, the victim of bad train- 
ing, who would fling the dishes from table at his head, and 
tell him he would be a scoundrel like his &ther. His father, 
who was cousin to the previous lord, had been what is called 
a man upon town, and was neither rich nor very respectable. 
The young lord, whose means had not yet recovered them- 
selves, went to school, noble but poor, expecting to be in the 
itfcendant with his title, yet kept down by the inconsistency 
of his condition. He left school to put on the cap with the 
gold tuft, which is worshipped at college:— he left coU^e to 
fall into some of the worst hands on the town : — his first pro- 
ductions were contemptuously criticized, and his genius was 
thus provoked into satire: — his next were over-praised, which 
increased his self-love: — he married when his temper had 
been soured by difficulties, and his will and pleasure pampered 
by the sex: — ^and he went companionless into a foreign country, 
where all this perplexity could repose without being taught 
better, and where the sense of a lost popularity could be 
drowned in licence. 

Should we not wonder that he retained so much of the 
^rand and beautiful in his vrritin^s? — that the indestruc- 
tlbJe tendency of the poetical to tYie goo^ ^c>\3\^\iwi^«taoa!©^s^ 
to 9o much purpose tbrougb faxxita «a^ \xi^iwv»»\fcTtf£v»\~ \ 
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ratber than quarrel with his would-be misanthropj and-iufl 
effeminate wailings? The worst things which he did were 
to gird resentftilly at women, and to condescend to some 
other pettiness of conduct which he persuaded himself were 
self-deiences on his own part, and merited by his fellow- 
creatures. But he was never incapable of generosity : he 
w^as susceptible of the tenderest emotions ; and though I doubt, 
from a certain proud and stormy look about the upper part 
of his face, whether his command of temper could ever have 
been quite relied on, yet I cannot help thinking, that had he 
been properly brought up, there would have been nobody 
capable of more lasting and loving attachments. The lower 
part of the face was a model of beauty. 

I am sorry I ever wrote a syllable respecting Lord Byroii 
which might have been spared. I have still to relate my con- 
nection with him, but it will be4related in a different manner. 
Pride, it is said, will have a faU: and I must own, that 6n 
this subject I have experienced the truth of the saying. . I 
had prided myself — I should pride myself now if I had not 
been thus rehired — on not being one of those who talk against 
others. I went counter to this feeling in a book; and to 
crown the absurdity of the contradiction, I was foolish enough 
to suppose that the very fact of my so doing would show that 
I had done it in no other instance 1 that having been thus 
public in the error, credit would be given me for never having 
been privately so 1 Such are the delusions inflicted on us by 
self-love. When the consequence was represented to me as 
characterized by my enemies, I felt, enemies though they 
were, as if I blushed from head to foot. It is true I had been 
goaded to the task by misrepresentations: — ^I had resisted 
every other species of temptation to do it: — and, after all, I 
said more in his excuse, and less to his disadvantage, than 
many of those who reproved me. But enough. I owed the 
acknowledgment to him and to myself ; and I shall proceed 
on my coui-se with a sigh for both, and I trust in the good- 
will of the sincere. 

To return, then, to my arrival at Leghorn. 

In the harbour of Leghorn I found Mr. Trelawny, of the 
old Ck)mish family of that name, since known as the author 
of the Younger Brother. He was standing with his knight- 
errant aspect, dark, handsome, and mustachioed, in Loid 
Byron's boat, the Bolivar j of wbicli Ve \kaA \.^<scl Ooax^ ^vs^ 
his lordship. In a day or two 1 vieikX. \o ^ftfe tk^ \vs^^ ^^- 
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qntialttioe, trho was in whot-tiie Italiant call iriU^gguiftiim «t 
Monte Nero ; that is to sajr, enjojriiig a country house finr the 
season. I there became witness to. a singidar adyeiture, 
which seemed to make me free of Italy and stilettos before 
I had well set foot in the oonntry. 

The day was very hot ; the road to Monte Nero was very 
hot, through dusty suburbs ; and when I got there, I found 
the hottest looking house I ever saw. It was salmon colour. 
Think of this, flaring over the countiy in a hot Italian sxm! 

But the greatest of all the heats was within. Upcm seeing 
Lord Byron, I hardly knew him, he was grown so &t; and he 
was longer in recognising me, I had grown so thin. He took 
me into an inner room, and introduoed me to Madame Guic- 
cioli, then veiy young as well as handsome, who was in a state 
. of great agitation. Her face was flushed, her eyes lit up, and 
her hair (which she wore hanging loose), streaming as if in 
disorder. The Conte Pietro, her brother, came in presently, 
also in a state of agitation, and having his arm in a sling. I 
then learned that a quarrel having taken place among the 
servants, the young Count had interfered, and been stabbed* 
He was very angry ; Madame Guiocioli was more so, and could 
not admit the charitable comments of Lord Byron, who waa . 
for making light of the matter. They seemed to Ihink ^e 
honour of their nation at stake. Indeed, there was a look in 
the business not a little formidable ; for though the. stab waa 
not much, the inflictor of it threatened more, and was at that 
minute keeping watch outside, with the avowed intention of 
assaulting i^e first person that issued forth. I looked out of 
the window, and met his eye glaring upwards like a tiger. He 
had a red cap on like a sansculotte, and a most sinister aspect, 
dreary and meagre — that of a proper caitiff. 

How long things had continued in this state I cannot say ; 
but the hour was come when Lord Byron and his friend took 
their evening drive, and the thing was to be put an end to 
somehow. A servant had been despatched for the police, and 
was not returned. 

At length we set out, the lady earnestly entreating his lord- 
ship to keep back, and all of us uniting to keep in advance of 
Conte Pietro, who was exasperated. 

It was a curious moment for a stranger from England. I 
hncied myself pitched into one of the scenes in the Mysteries 
of Udolpho. Eveiything waa nejw, iot^aiga, «xi^ ^^«ai^« 
There was the lady, flushed and 4\Bhc^^»ft^> e»2iaMmsi^ «^^£a^ \ 
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liie ^ acelcrato ;" the young Count, wounded and threateniiig; 
and the assassin waiting for us with his knife. Nobody, how-» 
ever, could have put a better face on the matter than Lord 
Byron did, — composed, and endeavouring to compose: and as 
to myself, I was so occupied with the whole scene, that I had 
not time to be frightened. Forth we issue at tlie house door, 
all squeezing to have the honour of being first, when a termi- 
nation is put to the tragedy by the man^s throwing himself on 
a bench, extending his arms, and bursting into teai*s. His cap 
was half over his eyes ; his face gaunt, ugly, and unshaved ; 
his appearance altogeUier more squalid and miserable than 
an Englishman would conceive it possible to find in such an 
establishment. Tliis blessed figure reclined weeping and wail- 
ing, and asking pardon for his ofiencc ; and to crown all, he 
requested Lord Byron to kiss him. 

The noble lord conceived such an excess of charity super- 
fluous. He pardoned him, but said he must not think of 
remaining in his service ; upon which the man renewed his 
weeping and wailing, and continued kissing his hand. I 
was then struck with the footing on which the gentry and 
their servants stand with each other in Italy, and the good- 
nature with which the strongest exhibitions of anger can be 
followed up. Conte Pietro, who was full of good qualities (for 
though he was here with his sister's lover, we must not judge 
of Italian customs by English), accepted the man's hand, and 
even shook it heartily ; and Madame Guiccioli, though unable 
to subside so quickly from her state of indignant exaltation, 
looked in relenting sort, and speedily accorded him her grace 
also, seeing my lord had forgiven him. The man was all 
penitence and wailing, but he was obliged to qtdt. The police 
would have forced him, if he had not been dismissed. He left 
the country, and called in his way on Shelley, who was shocked 
at his appearance, and gave him some money out of his very 
antipathy ; for he thought nobody would help such an iU-look- 
.ing fellow, if he did not. 

The unpleasant part of the business did not end here. It 
was, remotely, one of the causes of Lord Byron's leaving Italy; 
for it increased the awkwardness of his position with the 
Tuscan government, and gave a further unsteadiness to his 
proceedings. His fiiends, the Gambas, were already only 
upon sufferance in Tuscany. They Kad been obliged to q^t 
tbeir natire country Bomagna, on acco\xxi\» ^ ^«a ^iCttx^RRX^Ks^ 
m'tb the Carbonari; and Lord Byron, Nf\io\»aL\^«si>a^^ 
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aolf witli their fortunes, became a party to their wanderingSi 
and to the footing on which they stood wherever they were 
permitted to abide. The Grand Duke's goyernment had given 
Lim to understand that they were at liberty to reside in Tus- 
cany, provided they were discreet. A fracas which happened 
in the streets of Pisa, a little before I came, had given a shock 
to the tranquillity of this good understanding ; the retinue of 
the Gambas having been the foremost persons concerned in it : 
and now, another of their men having caused a disturbance^ 
the dilemma was completed. Lord Byron*s residence in Tus- 
cany was made uneasy to him. It was desired that he should 
separate himself from the Gambas : and though it was under- 
. stood 4iiat a little courtesy on his part towards the Grand 
Duke and Duchess, the latter of whom was said to be par-: 
ticularly desirous of seeing him at court, would have produced 
a carte-blanche for all parties, yet he chose to take neither of 
those steps; he therefore returned to his house at Pisa, only 
to reside there two or three months longt;r ; after which he 
quitted the grund-ducal territory, and departed for Genoa. 

From Monte Nero I returned to Leghorn ; and, taking leave 
of our vessel, we put up at an hotel. Mr. Shelley then came- 
to us from his villeggiatura at Lerici. His town abode, as 
well as Lord Byron's, was at Pisa. I will not dwell upon the 
moment. 

Leghorn is a polite Wapping, with a square and a theatre. 
The country around is iminteresting when you become ac- 
quainted with it; but to a stranger the realization of anything 
he has read about is a delight, especially of such things as 
vines hanging from trees, and the sight of Apennines. It is 
pleasant, too, to a lover of books, when at Leghorn, to think, 
that Smollett once lived there ; not, indeed, happily, for he 
was very ill, and besides living there, died there. But genius 
gives so much pleasure (and must also have received so much 
in the course of its life) that the memory of its troubles is 
overcome by its reno>vn. Smollett once lived, as Lord Byron 
did, at Monte Nero ; and he was buried in the L^hom 
cemetery. 

Mr. Shelley accompanied us from Leghorn to Pisa, in order 
to see us fixed in our new abode. Lord Byron lefb Monte 
Nero at the same time, and joined us. We occupied the 
ground-floor of his lordship's house, the Casa Lanfranchi, on 
the jiver Amo, which runs through the city. Divided tenan- 
cies of thijy kind are common m lVa\^^ \iVi^^ f^vr houses 
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in possession of one family. The families in this instanoe, is 
in others, remained distinct. The ladies at the respectirid 
heads of them never exchanged even a word. It was set to the 
account of their want of acquaintance with their jespectiye 
languages; and the arrangement, I believe, which in every 
respect thus tacitly took place, was really, for many reasonable 
considerations, objected to by nobody. 

The Casa Lanfranchi, which had been the mansion of the 
great Pisan family whose ancestors figure in Dante, is said to 
have been built by Michael Angelo, and is worthy of him. It 
is in a bold and broad style throughout, "with those harmo- 
nious graces of proportion which are sure to be found in an 
Italian mansion. The outside is of rough marble. " ~ 

We had not been in the house above an hour or two, when 
my friend brought the celebrated surgeon, Vacca, to see Mrs; 
Hunt. He had a pleasing, intelligent face, and was the most 
gentlemanlike Italian I ever saw. Vacc& pronounced his 
patient to be in a decline : and little hope was given us by 
others that she would survive beyond the year. She lived 
till the year 1857, and Vacck had been dead many years 
before. I do not say this to his disparagement, for he was 
very skilful, and deserved his celebrity. But it appears to me, 
^m more than one remarkable instance, that there is a super- 
stition about what are called declines and consumptions, ^m 
which the most eminent of the profession are not free. I 
suspect, indeed I may say I know, that many people of this 
tendency, or at least supposed to be of it, may reach, with a 
proper mode of living, to as good a period of existence as 
most others. The great secret in this as in all other cases, 
and, indeed, in almost all moral as well as physical cases of ill^ 
seems to be in diet and regimen. If some demi-god could 
regulate for mankind what they should eat and drink, and by 
what bodily treatment circulate their blood, he would put an 
end to half the trouble which the world undergo, some of the 
most romantic sorrows with which they flatter themselves not 
excepted. The case, however, in the present instance was 
perhaps peculiar, and may not before have been witnessed by 
Vacdi. The expectoration, at all events, of blood itself, and 
this too sometimes in alarming quantities, and never entirely 
without recuiTence, lasted throughout a life of no ordinary 
duration. 
The next day, while in the dra\?iiiR-TOOTCiN«Vi!ti\*st^'^i;^s^ 
I bad a curioua specimen of Ita^an mfmiiex^- \\.n«%a">Ska ^ 
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ioene in an opera. One of his serrantf , a joimg man, oud- 
denlj came in smiling, and was followed by his sttter, a 
handsome bninettc, in a bodice and slceres, and her hair 
uncovered. She advanced to his lordship to welcome him 
hack to Pisa, and present him with a basket of flowers. -In 
doing this, she took his hand and kissed it; then tamed to 
the stranger, and kissed his hand also. I thought we o^ht 
to have struck up a quartett 

It is the custom of Italj, as it used to be in England, for 
inferiors to kiss jour hand in coming and going. There is an 
air of good-will in it that is verj agreeable, though the im- 
plied sense of inferiority is haidlj so pleasant. Servants have 
a custom also of wishing you a '' happy evening " {/dice sera) 
when they bring in lights^ To this~yoa may respond in like 
manner; ailer which it seems impossible for the sun to ''go 
down on the wrath,*' if there is any, of either party. 
.. In a day or two Shelley took leave of us to return to 
Lerici for die rest of the season, meaning, however, to see us 
more than once in the interval. I spent one delightful afler* 
noon with him, wandering about Pisa, and visiting l3ie 
cathedral. On the night of the same day he took a post* 
chaise for Leghorn, intending next morning to depart with his 
fiiend Captain Williams for Lerici. I entreated him, if the 
weather were violent, not to give way to his daring spirit and 
venture to sea. He promised me he would not ; and it seems 
that he did set off later than he otherwise would have done, 
apparently at a more favourable moment* I never beheld 
him more. 

The same night there was a tremendous -storm of thunder 
and lightning, which made us very anxious; but we hoped 
oor friend had arrived before then. When, some days later, 
Trelawny came to Pisa, and told us he was missing, I under- 
went one of the sensations which we read of in books, but 
seldom expmence: I was tongue-tied with horror. 

A dreadful interval took place of more than a week, during 
which, every inquiry and every fond hope were exhausted. At 
the end of that period our worst fears were confirmed. A 
body had been washed on shore, near the town of Via Reggio, 
which, by the dress and stature, was known to be our friend's. 
Keats's last volume also (the Zomta, <&c.), was found open in 

* [This IB a mistake. Shelley set off earlier W\wv \v^ \\A«cA<^^\i^« 
departure bang hastened by a despoti^vas tiQ\» \«\ctfiV\» t^s^i^ 
^•iQiD bis wife.] 
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*the jacket pocket. He had probably' bemi reading it mhm. 
Burpiised bj the Btorm. It was my copy. .1 had told hiin>to 
keep it till he gave it me with his own hands. So I would 
not have it from any other. It was burnt with his remains. • •? 
The body of his friend Mr. Williams was found near a tower, - f 
four miles distant from its companion. That of the third 
party in the boat, Charles Vivian, the seaman, was not dis- 
covered till nearly tliree weeks afterwards.* ' .: . 

The remains of Shelley and Mr. Williams were burnt afler 
the good ancient fashion, and' gathered into coffers [those :-€)£ 
Williams on the 16th of August, of Shelley on the 16tli]. 
Those of Mr. Williams were subsequently tf^en to England. • '.'f 

Shelley's were interred at Rome^ in-tiie Protestant burial-' 
ground, the place which he had so touchingly described in 
recording its reception of Keats. The ceremony of tlie burn* 
ing was alike beautiful and distressing. Trelawny, who had ■ -. 

been the chief person concerned in ascertaining the fiite of his i\ 

friends, completed his kindness by taking the most active port \ % 

on this last mournful occasion. He and his friend Cap^aia ^ 

Shenley were first upon the ground, attended by proper 
assistants. Lord Byron and myself arrived shortly af^r- 
wards. His lordship got out of his carriage, but wandered 
away from the spectacle, and did not see it. I remsdned 
inside the carriage, now looking on, now drawing back with 
feelings that were not to be witnessed. 

None of the mourners, however, refused themselves the 
little comfort of supposing, that lovers of books and antiquity, 
like Shelley and his companion, Shelley in particular with his 
Greek enthusiasm, would not have been sorry to foresee this 
part of their fate. The mortal part of him, too, was saved 
from corruption ; not the least extraordinary part of his history. 
Among the materials for burning, as many of the gracefuller 
and more classical articles as could be procured — frankin* 

* [A story was current ia Leghorn which conjecturally helped to 
explain the shipwreck of Shelley's heat. It went out to sea in rough 
weather, and yet was followed hy a native boat. When Shelley's 
yacht was raised, a large hole was found stove in the stem. Shelley 
had on board a sum of money in dollars ; and the supposition is, tliut 
the men in the other boat had tried to board Shelley's piratically, but 
bad desisted because the collision caused the English boat to sink ; 
and they abandoned it because the men sa^e^ -^w^^Vkas^'Vswi^'^^ 
thejr accusers. The only facts in support ol WiVa e«raV»i^.^^t^2^'^^^ 
sn the aUesed following of the native boat» «»^ tVift ^MSWff^ ^ ^^^ 
item of Shelley's boat, otherwise not very SLCCOwat«XA^-'\ 

x O 
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oenie, wine, &c. — were not forgotten; «nd to tlieae K6ata*f 
▼olnme was added. The beauty of the flame arising from the . 
faneral pile was extraordinary. The weather was beautifally 
£ne. The Mediterranean, now soft and lucid, kissed tbe 
shore as if to make peace with it. The yellow sand and blue 
sky were intensely contrasted with one another : marble 
mountains touched the air with coolness ; and the flame cf 
the fire bore away towards heaven in yigoroiii amplitade, 
waving and quivering with a brightness of inconoeiii^le 
beauty. It seemed as though it contained the glassy essenee . 
of vitality. You might have expected aMraphic countenance 
to look out of it, turning once more before it departed, te 
thank, the friends that had done their duty. 

Yet, see how extremes can appear to meet evea on occasions 
the most overwhelming; nay, even by reason of them; for as 
cold can perform the effect of fire, and bum us, so can despair 
put on Uie monstrous aspect of mirth. On returning fVom 
one of our visits to this sea-shore, we dined and drank; I 
mean, Lord Byron and myself ;— dined little, and drank too 
much. Lord Byron had not shone that day, even in his capo, 
which usually brought out his best qualities. As to myself^ I 
had bordered upon emotions which I have never suffered my- 
self to indulge, and which, foolishly as well as impatiently, 
render calamity, as somebody termed it, ''an affront, and not 
a misfortune." The barouche drove rapidly through the 
forest of Pisa. We sang, Ave laughed, we shouted. I even 
felt a gaiety the more shocking, because it was real and a 
relief. What the coachman thought of us, €rod knovrs; but 
he helped to make up a ghasUy trio. He was a good- 
tempered fellow, and an affectionate husband and father; yet 
he had the reputation of having offered his master to kill a 
man. I wish to have no such waking dream again. It was 
worthy of a German ballad. 

Shdley, when he died, was in his thirtieth year. His 
figure was tall and slight, and his constitution consumptive. 
He was subject to violent spasmodic pains, which would 
sometimes force him to lie on ^e ground till they were over; 

. but he had always a kind word to give to those about him, 

when his pangs allowed him to speak. In this organization, 

as well as in some other respects, he resembled the German 

poet, Schiller, Though weW-tumed, \i\ft d^owldeta were bent 

s JJuIe, owing to premature thougbt an^ tro\i^\^ 1>afc «»sdl^ 
causes bad touched his hair widi ^gtay •, t«A i3tio\^gQ.\Q»\Mfidv\a 
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' of temperance and exercise gave him a remarkable degree of 

. strengUi, it is not supposed that he could have lived many 

years. He used to say that he had lived three times as long 

as the calendar gave out; which he would prove, between jest 

and earnest, by some remarks on Time, 

** That would have puzzled that stout Stagjrite/' 

Like the Stagyrite^s, his voice was high and weak. His eyes 
weie large and animated, with a dash of wildness in them; 
hia face small, -but well shaped, particularly the mouth and 
chin, the turn of which was very sensitive and graceful His 
complexion was naturally fair and delicate, with a colour in 
the cheeks. He had brown hair, which, though tinged with - 
gray, surmounted his face well, being in considerable quan- 
tity, and tending to a curl. His side-face, upon the whole, 
was deficient in strength, and his features would not have 
told well in a bust; but when fronting and looking at you 
attentively his aspect had a certain seraphical character that 
would have suited a portrait of John the Baptist, or the 
angel whom Milton describes as holding a reed '* tipt with 
fire.** Nor would the most religious mind, had it known 
him, have objected to the comparison ; for, with all his scep- 
ticism, Shelley's disposition was truly said to have been any- 
thing but irreligious. A person of much eminence for piety 
in our times has well observed, that the greatest want of reli- 
gious feeling is not to be among the greatest infidels, but 
among those who never think of religion except as a matter 
of course. The leading feature of Shelley^s character may be 
said to have been a natural piety. He was pious towards 
nature, towards his friends, towards the whole human race, 
towards the meanest insect of the forest. He did himself an 
injustice with the public in using the popular name of the 
Supreme Being inconsiderately. He identified it solely with 
the mqat vulgar and tyrannical notions of a God made lifter 
the worst human fashion ; and did not sufiiciently reflect that 
it was often used by a juster devotion to express a sense of 
the great Mover of the universe. An impatience in contra- 
dicting worldly and pernicious notions of a supernatural 
power led his own aspirations to be misconstrued ; for though, 
in the severity of his dialectics, and particularly in momenta 
of despoDdencjTf be sometimes appeared to \>^ \iQr5^«ak ^S. ^^^asX. 
he most desired — and thougli he 3UBt\y thoxx^N. \>QaX ^^^^^5^^\ 
Being would prefer the increase ol \>e!i«^oV5»R» «^^ ^S«^ 
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before any praiBe, or even reoognitkm of himaelf (a rdleetioii 
worth thinkiog of by the intolmuit), yet there was in reality 
so belief to which he clung with more fondness than that of 
some great pervading " Spirit of Intdlectual Beauty;^ as may 
be seen in his aspirations on that subject He assented warmly 
to an opiaion which I expressed in the cathedral at Pisa, while 
the organ was playing, tiiat a truly divine rdigion mi^^ ^e^ 
be established, if charity were reaUj made the prinoiple otili 
instead of faith. 

. Music affected him deeply. He had alsb a delicate perc^ 
tlon of the beauties of sculpture. It if not -one of the least 
evidences of his conscientious turn of mind that, with this 
inclination «nd the power to surround himself in Italy with 
all the graces of hhj he made no sort of attempt that waj; 
finding other uses for his money, and not always satisfied 
with himself for indulging even in the luxury of a boat. 
When he bought el^;ancie8 of any kind it was to give them 
away. Boating was his great amusement. He loved the 
mixture of action and repose which he found in it; and 
delighted to fancy himself gliding away to Utopian isles and 
bowers of enchantment. But he would give up any pleasure 
to do a deed of kindness. Indeed, he may be said to hare 
made the whole comfort of his life a sacrifice to what he 
thought the wants of society. 

Temperament and early circumstances conspired to make 
him a reformer, at a time of life when few begin to think for 
themselves; and it was his misfortune, as far as immediate 
reputation was concerned, that he was thrown upon society 
with a precipitancy and vehemence which rather startl^ 
others with fear for themselves, than allowed them to become 
sensible of the love and zeal that impelled him. He was like 
a spirit that had darted out of its orb, and found itself in 
another world. I used to tell him that he had come from the 
planet Mercury. When I heard of the catastrophe that over- 
took himf it seemed as if this spirit, not sufiiciently constituted 
like the rest of the world to obtain their sympathy, yet gifted 
with a double portion of love for all living things, had been 
found dead in a solitary comer of the earth, its wings stiff- 
ened, its warm heart cold ; the relics of a misunderstood 
nature, slain by the ungeniol elements. 

We remained but three mont\\a «lV. Y\«s>. wfe^ftsjassill^ to 
this cakmitoua event. We tYien ^etv\. \a) Qc«itf»H, ^\«x^ ^ 
ivceired the £rst number of the perioaicaX ^oTY,\>i% lifewA, 
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which Lord Bjrron had invit;ed me to sel tip, and in irhicfh 
Shelley was to have assisted. 'He did assist; for his beautiful 
translation of the May Day Nighty from Goethe, appeared in 
the first number. 

But more of this publication when I come to Genoa. I 
will first say a few words respecting the way in which we 
passed our time at Pisa, and then speak of the city itself and 
its highly interesting features, which are not so well known 
as they should be. 

Our manner of life was this. Lord Byron, who used to sit 
up at night ^v^iting Don Juan (which he did under the influ- 
ence of gin and water), rose late in the morning. He break- 
fasted; read; lounged about, singing an air, generally out of 
Hossini ; then took a bath, and was dressed ; and coming 
down stairs, was heard, still singing, in the court-yard, out of 
which the garden ascended, by a few steps, at the back of th^ 
house. The servants, at the same time, brought out two or 
three chairs. My study, a little room in a comer, with an 
orange- tree at the window, looked upon this court-yard. I 
Was generally at my writing when he came down, and either 
acknowledged his presence by getting up and saying some- 
thing from the window, or he called out "Leontius!" (a 
name into which Shelley had pleasantly converted that of 
** Leigh Himt ") and came up to the window with some jest 
or other challenge to conversation. His dress, as at Monte 
Nero, was a nankin jacket, with white waistcoat and trousers, 
and a cap, either velvet or linen, with a shade to it. In his 
hand was a tobacco-box, from which he helped himself occa- 
sionally to what he thought a preservative from getting too 
fat Perhaps, also, he supposed it good for the teeth. We 
then lounged about, or sat and talked, Madame Guiccioli, 
with her sleek tresses, descending after her toilet to join us. 
The garden was small and square, but plentifully stocked 
with oranges and other shrubs; and, being well watered, it 
looked very green and refreshing under the Italian sky. The 
lady generally attracted us up into it, if we had not been there 
before. Her appearance might have reminded an Eogliah 
spectator of Chaucer's heroine — 

•• Yclothed was she, fresh for to devise. 
Her yellow hair was braided m & Ueu^ 
Bebiad her back, a jt^h long, 1 fs^aeaix 
-And in the garden (as the iTUi ujsdi^ ^^ 

She walketh up and down, wYierouA n«t vwi\ 
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and then, as Dryden hat it:-— 

** At ererj torn the made a little stand. 
And throat among the tboma her liljr hand.** 

Madame Gulccioli, who was at that time about twenfy, was 
handsome and lady-like, with an agreeable manner, and a 
voice not partaking of the Italian fervoar too much to be 
gentle. She had just enough of it to give her speaking a 
grace. None of her graces appeared entirely free from art ; 
nor, on the other hand, did they betray enough of it to give 
you an ill opinion of her sinceri^ and good humour. .1 was 
told that her Bomagnese dialect was observable rl>ut to me, 
at that time, all Italian in a lady's mouth was Tuscan pearl; 
and she trolled it over her lip, pure or not, widi that sort of 
conscious grace which seems to belong to the Italian language 
as a matter of right. I amused her with speaking bad Italian 
putof Aiiosto, and saying speme for speranza; in wbich she 
good-naturedly found something pleasant and pelltgrino ; 
keeping aU the while that considerate coimtenance for which 
a foreigner has so much to be grateful. Her hair was what 
the poet has described, or rather bkmd, with an inclination to 
yellow; a verj fair and delicate yellow, at all events, and. 
within the limits of the poetical. She had r^ular features, 
of the order properly called handsome, in distinction to pretti- 
ness or to piquancy ; being well proportioned to one another, 
large rather than otherwise, but without coarseness, and more 
harmonious than interesting. Her nose was the handsomest 
of the kind I ever saw; and I have known her both smile 
very sweetly, and look intelligently, when Lord Byron has 
said something kind to her. 

In the evening we sometimes rode or drove out, generally 
into the country. The city I first walked through in com- 
pany with Shelley, but speedily, alas ! explored it by myself, 
or with my children. The state of my wife*s health would 
not suffer her to quit her apartment. 

Let the reader imagine a small white city, with a tower 
leaning at one end of it, trees on either side, and blue moun- 
iains for the background ; and he may &ncy he sees Pisa, as 
the traveller sees it in coming from L^hom. Add to this, 
in summer-time, fields of com on all sides, bordered with 
hedgerow trees, and the festoons of vines, of which he has 
so cMften read, hanging from tree to tree; and he may judge of 
the impression made upon an admirer of Italy, who is in 
Tuscanj for the first time. 
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In entering the city, the impression is not injured. What 
looked white in the distance, remains as pure and fair on 
closer acquaintance. You cross a bridge, and cast your eye 
up the whole extent of the city one way, the river Amo (the 
river of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio) winding through the 
middle of it under two more bridges ; and fair, elegant houses 
of good size bordering the white pavement on either side. 
This is the Lung*Arno, or street "Along the Amo." The 
mountains, in which you fancy you see the marble veins (for 
it is from these that the marble of Carrara comes), tower 
away beautifully at the further end, and, owing to the clear 
atmosphere, seem to be much nearer than they are. The 
Amo, which is about as wide perhaps as the Isis at Oxford, 
is sandy-coloured, and in the summer-time shrunken ;'' but 
still it is the river of the great Tuscan writers, the visible 
possessor of the name we have all heard a thousand times ;. 
and we feel what a true thing is that which is called ideal. 

The first novelty that strikes you, after your dreams and 
matter-of-fact have recovered from ^e surprise of their in- 
troduction to one another, is the singular fairness and new 
look of houses that have been standing hundreds of years. 
This is owing to the dryness of the Italian atmosphere. An- 
tiquity refuses to look ancient in Italy. It insists upon 
retaining its youthfulness of aspect The consequence at first 
is a mixed feeling of admiration and disappointment ; for we 
miss the venerable. The houses seem as if tliey ought to 
have sympathized more with humanity, and were as cold 
and as hard-hearted as their materials. But you discover, 
that Italy is the land, not of the venerable, but the beautiful;^ 
and cease to look for old age in the chosen country of the, • 
Apollo and the Venus. The only real antiquities are thoMi 
in Dante and the oldest painters, who treat of the Bible in 
an ancient style. Among the mansions on the Lung' Amo is 
one entirely fronted with marble, and marble so pure and . 
smooth that you can see your face in it. It is in a most . 
graceful style of architecture; and over the door has a mys- 
terious motto and symbol. The symbol is an actual fetter, 
attached with great nicety to the middle stone over the door- 
way: the motto. Alia Giornata (By the Day, or the Day's 
Work). The allusion is supposed to be to some captivity 
undergone hjr one of the LanfreduccviaJi«ij,>3bftY^Q^xv5to^ 
but nobody know8. Further up on ftift «xtaft «v€fc ^i "^^ 
wajr, 23 the old ducal palace, aaid U> \><i V>a& wtfsoa ^^ "^ 
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murder of Don Garcia hj hit ftther, which iM die mibffiet 
uf one of A]fieri*t tmgediet : and between both, a little be- 
fore you come to the old palace, is the mansion before men- 
tioned, in which he resided, and which still belongs to the 
family of the Lnnfranchi, formerly one of the most powerful 
in Pisa. They were among the nobles who conspired against 
Iba ascendancy of Count Ugolino, and who were said, but not 
truly, to have wreaked that rerenge on him and his chUdien, 
recorded without a due knowledge of the circujnstances by 
Dnnte. The tower in which Ugolino perished .was subse^ 
qucntly called the Tower of Famine. Qiaucer, who is sup- 
po8(*d to have been in Italy, sajrs that it stood *' a littel oat" 
of Pisa ; Villani says, in the Piaua of the Anziani. It is undio-- 
stood to be no longer in existence, and even its site is disputed. 
It is curious to feci oneself sitting quietly in one of the old 
Italian houses, and to think of all the passions that have 
agitated the liearts of so many generations of its tenants ; all' 
the revels and the quarrels that have echoed along its wall ; 
all the guitfCrs that have tinkled under its windows: all the' 
scufHes tliat have disputed its doors. Along the great halls, 
how many feet have hurried in alarm I how many stately 
beauties have drawn their trains! how many torches have 
luhercd magnificence up the staircases I how much blood' 
perhaps been shed! The ground-floors of all the great 
houses in Pisa, as in other Italian cities, have iron bars at' 
the windows. They were for security in time of trouble. 
The look is at first very gloomy and prison-like, but you get 
used to it. The bars are round, and painted white, an,d die 
interstices are lai^e ; and if the windows look towards a gar- 
den, and are bordered with shrubs and ivy, as those at the 
back were in the Casa Lanfranchi, the imagination makes a 
compromise with their prison-like appearance, and persuades 
itself they are but comforts in times of war, and trellises 
during a peace establishment. All the floors are made for 
separate fiimilies, it having been the custom in Italy from 
time immemorial for fathers and mothers, sons and daughters- 
in-law, or vice veraa, with as many other relations as might 
be '^agreeable," to live under the same roof. Spaciousness and 
utility were the great objects with the builder; and a stranger 
is sometimes surprised with the look of the finest houses 
outside^ jDor^ioularly the arrangemeu\. oi \ltkR ^avraArfloor, 
The stables used often to be there, and t\ie\T ^Xaa^Hax^rw ^% 
oAen occupied by shops. In the iBside oi i\i^ ^t^x.^Tv^^ 
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bouses there is always a certain majestic amplitude; b^t tbe 
entrances of the rooms, and the staircase on the ground ^oor, 
are often placed irregularly, so as to sacrifice everything to 
convenience. In the details there is sure to be a noble eye to 
pro^xirtion. You cannot look at the elevation of the com- 
monest doorway, or the ceiling of a room appropriated to 
the humblest purposes, but you recognise the land of this 
fine arts. You think Michael Angelo has been at the tdm^ 
ing of those arches — at the harmonizing of those beautiM 
Atirieties of shade, which, by the secret principles conmion tb 
all arts and sciences, affect the mind like a sort of inaudible 
music. The very plasterer who is hired to give the bare 
walls of some old disused apartment an appearance of orna- 
ment, paints his door -ways, his pilasters, and his borders €$ 
leaves, in a bold style of relief and illusion, which would 
astonish the doubtful hand of many an English stadent '* in 
the higher walks of art." It must be observed, however, that 
this is a piece of good taste which seems to have survived 
most others, and to have been kept upl)y the objects on which 
it works; for the arts are at present lying 'fellow in Italy, 
waiting for better times. 

I was so taken up, on my arrival at Pisa, with friends and 
their better novelties, that I forgot even to look about me for 
the Leaning Tower. You lose sight of it on entering the 
town, unless you come in at the Lucca gate. On the Sunday 
following, however, I went to see it, and the spot where it 
stands, in illustrious company. Forsyth, a late traveller of 
much shrewdness and pith (though a want of ear, and an 
affectation of ultra good sense, rendered him in some respects 
extremely unfit for a critic on Italy — as when he puts music 
and perfumery on a level !), had been beforehand with the 
spot in putting this idea in my head. "Pisa," says H^ 
** while the capital of a republic, was celebrated for its pro-^"- 
fnsion of marble, its patrician towers, and its grave magiii-^ 
ficence. It still can boast some marble churches, a marble 
palace, and a marble bridge. Its towers, though no longer a 
mark of nobility, may be traced in the walls of modemized- 
houses. Its gravity pervades every street; but its magnifi- 
cence is now confined to one sacred comer. There stand the 
Cathedral, the Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, and the Campo 
Santo; aJi huUt of the same marble^ oW n«c\&\x<qa ^ tka «unA 

architecture, all venerable with ^eaxB, wAfexX»BB»^fc\»^'v^ 

tbeir society and in their solitude,'' 
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^ I know not whether my fint tenwition at liie sight of the 
Xeaning Tower, was admiration of its extreme beanty, or 
astonishment at its pasture. Its bcaatj has nerer been suffi- 
ciently praised. Its overhanging seems to menace the houses 
beneath it with destruction. The inclination is fourteen feet 
out of tlie perpendicular. We are amazed that people should 
.build houses underneath it, till we recollect that it has jmx>- 
hflibly stood thus ever since it was built, that is to say, for 
nearly six hundred and fiily years ; and that habit reconciles 
us to anything. Something of a curve bapkwards is given to 
it The structure was begun by a German artist, William of 
Inspruck, and finished by Italians. Several other towers in 
Pisa, including the Observatory; have a manifest inclination, 
owing to the same cause, — ^tbe sinking of the soil, which is 
light, sandy, and full of springs.* 

With regard to the company in which it stands, let the 
reader imagine a broad grass-walk, standing in the solitary 
part of a country town. Let him suppose at one end of this 
walk the Leaning Tower, with a row of small but elegant 
houses right under the inclination, and looking down the 
grass-plot; the Baptistery, a rotunda, standing by itself at the 
opposite end; the public hospital, an extremely neat and quiet 
building, occupying the principal length of the road which 
borders the grass-plot on one side; on the other side, and on 
the grass itself, the cathedral, stretching between the Leaning 
Tower and the Baptistery; and lastly, at the back of the 
cathedral, and visible bet>veen the openings at its two ends, 
the Campo Santo (Holy Field) or burial-ground, walled in 
with marble cloisters full of the oldest paintings in Italy. All 
these buildings are detached; they all stand in a free, open 
situation ; they all look as if they were built but a year ago ; 
th^ are all of marble; the whole place is kept extremely 
clean, — ^the very grass in a state of greenness not common to 
turf in the south; and there are trees looking upon it over a 
wall next the Baptistery. Let the reader add to this scene a 
few boys playing about, all ready to answer your questions in 
pure Tuscan, — women occasionally passing >vith veils or bare 

* Upon reflection, since the appearance of the first edition of this 
book, I canuot help thinking, after all, that the inclination of this 
fiimoaft tower to much out of the perpendicular, must have taken place 
long after it was completed ; that it was left standing as it does, after ' 
long and anxious watching for the consequences ; and that anything- 
which architecture may have done by way of counteraction, could 
ooljr bare ensued upon exper len^se oi tYie towei^ a «a.^^^ « 
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heads, or now and then a couple of friars; and though finer 
individual sights may be foimd in the world, it will be diffiooli' 
to come upon an assemblage of objects more rich in their 
(X>mbination. 

The Baptistery is a large rotunda, richly carved, and appro- 
priated solely to the purpose after which it was christened. 
^ It is in a mixed style, and was built in the twelfth .century. 
Forsyth, who is deep in arches and polygons, objects to the 
crowd of unnecessary columns; to the ^* hideous tunnel which 
conceals the fine swell of the cupola;" and to the appro- 
priation of so large an edifice to a christening. The " tunnel" 
may deserve his '' wrath ; ^' but his architectural learning some- 
times behaves as ill as the tunnel. It obscures his better 
taste. A christening, in the eyes of a good Catholic, is at 
least as important an object as a rotunda; and there is a re- 
ligious sentiment in the profusion with which ornament is 
heaped upon edifices of this nature. It forms a beauty of 
itself, and gives even mediocrity a sort of abundance of inten- 
tion that looks like the wealth of genius. The materials take 
leave of their materiality, and crowd together into a worship 
of their own. It is no longer "let everything" only " that 
has breath praise the Lord;'' but let everything else praise 
him, and take a meaning and life accordingly. Let column 
obscure column, as in a multitude of men; let arch strain 
upon arch, as if to ascend to heaven; let there be infinite 
details, conglomerations, mysteries, lights, darknesses ; and 
let the birth of a new soul be celebrated in the midst of all. 

The cathedral is in the Greek style of the middle ages, a 
style which this writer thinks should rather be called liie 
Lombard, *^ as it appeared in Italy first under the Lombard 
princes." He says, that it includes " whatever was grand or 
beautiful in the works of the middle ages; " and that " this 
was perhaps the noblest of them all." He proceeds to find 
fault with certain incongruities, amongst which are some 
remains of Pagan sculpture left standing in a Christian church; 
but he enthusiastically admires the pillars of oriental granite 
that support the roof. The outside of the building consists 
of mere heaps of marble, mounting by huge steps to the roof; 
but their simphcity as well as size gives them a new sort of 
grandeur ; and Mr. Forsyth has overlooked the extraordinary 
sculpture of the bronze doors, "W0T\h'j oi Xfckft «Kttkft.\i3KsA^36»^» 
made those others at Florence, 'wViidcL '^Omm^ ko^^ ^k^^ 
irere £t to be the gates of Paradue. It Va SwA'^ vo^» ^^^ 
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partmentSy tbe mbiMli of which are taken fiom Bcriptare. 
Thb relief is the moat gracefal and masterly conodvable; the 
perspective astonishing, as if in drawing; and eqnal justice is 
done to the sharp monstrosities of the devil with his bat- 
wingSy and to the gentle graces of Jesus. There is a great 
number of pictures in the cathedral, good enough to assist 
rather than spoil the efiect, bat not remarkable. I never was 
p-escnt when the chnrch-service was at its best; but the 
leader did not seem to rely much on his singers, by the noise 
which he made in beating time. His vehement roll of paper 
sounded like the lashing of a whip. 

One evening, in Augnst, I saw the whole inside of the 
cathedral lit up with wax in honour of the Assumption. The 
lights were disposed with much taste, but produced a great 
heat There was a gigantic picture of the Virgin displayed at 
the upper end, who was to be supposed sitting in heaven, sur- 
rounded with the celestial ardours; but she was '' dark with 
excess of bright.*' It is impossible to see this profusion of 
lights, especisdly when one knows their symbolic meaning, 
without being struck with the source from which Dante took 
his idea of the beatified spirits. His heaven, filled with 
lights, and lights too, arranged in figures, which glow with 
lustre in proportion to the b^titude of the souls within them, 
is the sublimation of a Catholic church. And so far it is 
heavenly indeed', for nothing escapes the look of materiality 
like fire. It is so airy, joyous, and divine a thing, when 
separated from the idea of pain and an ill purpose, that the 
language of happiness naturally adopts its terms, and can tell 
of nothing more rapturous than burning bosoms and sparkling 
eyes. The Seraph of the Hebrew theology was a fire. But 
then the materials of heaven and hell are the same ? Yes ; 
and a very fine piece of moral theology might be made out of 
their sameness, always omitting the brute injustice of eternal 
punishment. Is it not by our greater or less cultivation of 
health and benevolence, that we all make out our hells and 
heavens upon earth ? by a tmning of the same materials and 
passions of which we are all composed to different accounts; 
burning now in the horrors of hell with fear, hatred, and un- 
charitableness, and now in the joys, or. at least the happiest 
sympathies of heaven, mth good effort and courage, with 
gratitude, generosi^, and love? 
ITie crowning glory of Pisa is t\ve Catcv^o ^«3aJwi. \ «o\«x^ 
for the Brst time at twilight, w\ieii x\i^ m^v^'Cvci^N. ^V^^^ftAi 
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colours, and antiquity of the old paintings wonderfully liar« 
monized with the nature of the place. I chose to go towards 
evening, when I saw it again ; and though the sunset came 
upon me too fast to allow me to see all the pictures as minutely 
as I could have wished, I saw enough to warrant my giving 
an opinion of them ; and I again had the pleasure of standing 
in the spot at twilight. It is an oblong enclosure, about the 
size of Stratford Place, and suixounded with cloisters wider 
and lighter than those of Westminster. At least, such was my 
impression. The middle is grassed earth, the siuface of which, i 
for some depth, is said to have been brought from Palestine at 
the time of the crusades, and to possess the virtue of decom- 
posing bodies in the course of a few hours. The tradition is, 
that Ubaldo Lanfranchi, Archbishop of Pisa, who commanded 
the forces contributed by his countrymen, brought the earth 
away with him in his ships ; but though such a proceeding 
would not have been impossible, the story is now, I believe, 
regarded as a mere legend. The decomposition of the bodies 
might have been effected by other means. Persons are buried 
both in this enclosure and in the cloisters, but only persons of 
rank or celebrity. Most of the inscriptions for instance (of 
which there are some hundreds, all on marble, and mixed 
with busts and figures), are to the memory of Pisans in the 
rank of nobility ; but there are several also to artists and men 
of letters. The most interesting grave is that of Benozzo, 
one of the old painters, who lies at the feet of his works. 

The paintings on the walls, the great glory of Pisa, are by 
Orgagna, Simon Memmi, Giotto, Biifialmacco, Benozzo, and 
others — ^all more or less renowned by illustrious pens; all, 
with more or less gusto, the true and reverend harbingers of 
the greatest painters of Italy. Simon Memmi is the artist 
celebrated by Petrarch for his portrait of Laura; Bufialmacco 
is the mad wag (grave enough here) who cuts such a figui*c in 
the old Italian novels ; and Giotto, the greatest of them all, is 
the friend of Dante, the hander down of his likeness to pos- 
terity, and himself the Dante of his art, without the drawbacks 
of satire and sorrow. His works have the same real character, 
the imaginative mixture of things familiar with things un- 
earthly, the same strenuous and (when they choose) gentle 
expression, — in short, the same true discernment of the ^^ dif- 
ferences of things,'* now grappling with a fiend or a fierce 
thought, now sympathising with fear txvfii iwrKirw^^tfs^ >i^>ojw^ 
hard the teeth of grim ivarrior^ uoif Jl\«k>Vi vdl^ Va. ^'^Vs^^** 
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nod flowing trcnes of womeD, or putting a young gallant in 
an attitude to which Ri^ihael might have traced hia cavaliers. 
And this is more or less the character of the very oldest pic- 
tares in the Campo Santo. They have the germs of beauty 
and greatness, however obscured and stiffened ; the straggle 
of true pictorial feeling with the inexperience of art. As you 
proceed along the walls, you see gracefulness and knowledge 
gradually hdping one another, and 1^ and arms, lights; 
shades, and details of all sorts taking their proper measures 
and positions, as if every separate thing in the world of paint- 
ing had been created with repeated efforts, till it answered the 
fair idea. They are like a dream of humanity -daring the 
twilight of (H-eation. 

I have already mentioned that the pictures are painted on 
the walls of this four cloisters. They occupy the greater part 
of the elevation of these walls, beginning at top and finishing 
at a reasonable distance from the pavement. The subjects 
are from the Old Testament up to the time of Solomon, from 
the legends of the middle ages, particularly St. Hanieri (the 
patron saint of Pisa) and from tl>e history of the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, &c., with the Day of Judgment. There is also 
a Triumph of Death. The colours of some of them, espe- 
cially of the sky and ship in the voyage of St. Hanieri, are 
wonderfully preserved. The sky looks as blue as the finest 
out of doors. But others are much injured by the sea air, 
which blows into Pisa ; and it is a pity that the windows of 
the cloisters in these quarters are not glazed, to protect them 
from further injury. The best idea, perhaps, which I can 
give an Englishman of the general character of the paintings, 
is by referring him to the engravings of Albert Durer, and 
the serious parts of Chaucer. There is the same want of pro^ 
per costume — the same intense feeling of the human being, 
both in body and soul — the same bookish, romantic, and re- 
tired character — the same evidences, in short, of antiquity 
and commencement, weak (where it is weak) for want of a 
settled art and language, but strong for that very reason in first 
impulses, and in putting down all that is f(dt. An old poet, 
however, always has the advantage of an old painter, because 
he is not bound to a visible exhibition of arms, legs, and atti- 
tudes, and thus escapes the artistical defects of the time. But 
they truly illustrate one another. Chaucer's Duke Theseus, 
closed and behaving accoiditig\7 — ^Vna ^w^K^x^5, ^iwoa^ofistv, 
who ibahk King CambiiacaQ for diaimMan^ ^«n^ Vi\sRA:-3ko». 
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god Janus keeping Christmas with his fireside and his didi of 
brawn, &c. — exhibit the same fantastic mixtures of violated 
costume and truth of nature. The way in which the great 
old poet mingles together personages of all times, nations, and 
religions, real and fictitious, Samson and Tumus with Socrates, 
Ovid with St. Augustin, &c., and his descriptions of actual 
" purtreyings on a wall,'* in which are exhibited, in one and 
tlie same scene, Narcissus, Solomon, Venus, Croesus, and 
** the porter Idleness," resemble the manner in which some of 
the painters in the Campo Santo defy all perspective, and fill 
one picture with twenty different solitudes. There is a paint- 
ing, for instance, devoted to the celebrated anchorites, or her- 
mits of the desert. They are represented according to their- %^- 
several legends — reading, dying, undergoing temptations, as- 
sisted by lions, &c. At first they all look like fantastic actors 
in the same piece ; but you dream, and are reconciled. 

The contempt of everything like interval, and of all which 
may have happened in it, makes the ordinary events of life 
seem of as little moment; and the mind is exclusively occu- 
pied with the sacred old men and their solitudes, all at the 
same time, and yet each by himself. The manner in which 
some of the hoary saints in these pictures pore over their 
books, and carry their decrepit old age, full of a bent and 
absorbed feebleness — the set limbs of the warriors on horse- 
back — the sidelong unequivocal looks of some of the ladies 
playing on harps, and conscious of their ornaments — the 
people of fashion, seated in rows, with Time coming up un- 
awares to destroy them — the other rows of elders and doctors 
of the church, forming part of the array of heaven — the 
uplifled hand of Christ denouncing the wicked at the Day of' 
Judgment — the daring satires occasionally introduced against 
monks and nuns — the profusion of attitudes, expressions, 
incidents, broad draperies, ornaments of all sorts, visions, 
mountains, ghastly-looking cities, fiends, angels, sibylline old 
women, dancers, virgin brides, mothers and children, princes, 
patriarchs, dying saints; — it would be a simply bHnd injustice 
to the superabundance and truth of conception in all this 
multitude of imagery not to recognise the real inspirers as 
well as harbingers of Raphael and Michael Angelo, instead of 
confining the honour to the Masaccios and Peruginos. The 
Masaccios and Peruginos, for all that ever I saw^ meritorious 
as tbef are, are no more to be cotn^aT^ n^VOcl ^wcl ^^^dsk^ '^ssa 
ifonncteera of Henry the EightVa tim^ w^ X» ^ ^\fi3^»x^ 
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with Chaucer. Even ia tlie rerj radest of the piotmci, 
where the souls of the dying are going out of their mootln 
in the shape of little cliildren, there are passages not unwortliy 
of Dante or Michael Angclo — angels trembli% at the blowing 
of trumpets ; men in vain attempting to cany their ^iendbp 
into heaven ; and saints ^vho have lived ages of temperance^ 
sitting in cahn air upon hills far above the progress of Death^ 
who goes bearing down the great, the luxurious, nahd the 
young. The picture by Titian (or Gioigione), in which he 
has reprefeit^ the three great stages of existence, bubble* 
blowing childhood, love-making manhood, ^nd death-o(mr 
templating old age, is not better conceived, and hardly better 
made ou^ .than some of the designs of Oigagna and Giotto. * 

Since I have beheld the Campo Santo I have enriched xitiy 
day-dreams and my stock of the admirable, and am thankfhl 
that I have names by heart to which I owe homage and grati- 
tude. Giotto, be thou one to me hereafter, of a kindred 
brevity, solidity, and stateliness, with that of thy friend 
Dante, and far happier ! Tender and noble Oigagna, be ii^qu 
blessed for ever beyond the happiness of thine own heaven! 

The air of Pisa is sofl and balmy to the last degree. A 

look out upon the Lung *Amo at noon is curious. A blue sky 

is overhead — dazzling stone miderneath — the yellow Axno 

gliding along, generally with nothing upon it, sometimes a 

lazy sail ; the houses on the opposite side, with their green 

blinds down, appear to be asleep; and nobody passes but a 

few labourers, carmen, or countiywomen in flieir veils and 

handkerchiefs, hastening with bare feet, but never too fast to 

lose a certain air of strut and stateliness. Dante, in one of 

his love poems praises his mistress for walking like a peacock; 

nay, even like a crane, straight above herself:"^ 

" Soave a gnisa va di un bel pavone, 
Diritta sopra se, coma una gma." 

Sweetly she goes, like the bright peacock; straight 
Above herself, like to the lady craae. ^ 

This is the common walk of Italian women, rich and poor. 

To au English eye, at first it seems wanting in a certain 

modesty and moral grace; buj you see what the grave poet 

thinks of it, and it is not associated in an Italian mind with 

any such deficiency. That it has a beauty of its own is certain;. 

Solitary as Pisa may look at noon, it ia only by comparison 

with what you find in yeiy popn\.o\» ci\\a«&. \\a ^^^^^SyaXK^ 

ec^ ia much exaggerated. TKe -peo^l^ iox ^^ m^x. v«?^ 
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dt in shade at their doors in the hottest weather, so tiuU U 
cannot look so solitary as many parts of London *t the same 
time of the year; and though it is ti-ue that grass grows in 
some of the streets, it is only in the remotest. The streetsj 
for the most part, are kept very neat and clean, not excepting 
the poorest alleys ; a benefit arising not only from the fine 
pavement which is everywhere to be found, but from the wise 
use to which criminals are put. The punishment of death is 
not kept up in Tuscany. Robbers, and even murderers, ai^e 
made to atone for the ill they have done by the good works 
of sweeping and keeping clean. A great murderer on the 
English stage used formerly to be dressed in a suit of brick- 
dust. In Tuscany, or at least in Pisa, robbers condenmed to 
this punishment are clothed in a red livery, and murderers in 
a yellow. A stranger looks with a feeling more grave than 
curiosity at these, saffi'on- coloured anomalies quietly doing 
their duty in the streets, and not seeming to avoid observa- 
tion. But, in fact, they look just like other men. They are 
either too healthy by temperance and exercise to exhibit a con- 
science, or think they make up by their labour for so trifling 
an ebullition of animal spirits. And they have a good deal 
to say for themselves, considering that circumstances modify 
all men, and that the labour is in chains and for life. 

The inhabitants of Pisa, in general, are not reckoned a 
fevourable specimen of Tuscan looks. You are sure to meet 
fine faces in any large assembly, but the common run is bad 
enough. They are hard, prematurely aged, and what ex- 
pression there is, is worldly. Some of them have no expres- 
sion whatever, but are as destitute of speculation and feeling 
as masks. The bad Italian face and the good Italian face arc 
the extremes of insensibility and the reverse. But it is rare 
that the eyes arc not fine ; and the females have a profusion 
of good hair. Lady Morgan has remarked the promising 
countenances of Italian children, compared with what they 
turn out to be as they grow older ; and she adds, with equal 
justice, that it is an evident affair of government and educa- 
tion. You doubly pity the corruptions of a people who, be- 
sides their natural genius, preserve in the very midst of their 
sophistication a frankness distinct from it, and an entire free- 
dom from affectation. An Italian annoys you neither with 
his pride like an Englishman, nor mlii'^^ N^\i\V^ \^<^ "^ 
Frenchman. He is quiet and natuxd, B^M-Y^sefetSR^ ^K^^-^ 
vrruppiDg himself up in a corner, oni t^^yfiN ^ot Ocie^^^^isa. 
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vrithout grimace. Hif frankness sometimes takes tlie air of a 
simplicity, at once misplaced and touching. A jocmg man, 
M'ho oxhihited a tnstc lor all good and generous sentiments, 
and who, according to the representation of his friends, was 
a very worthy as well as ingenious person, did not sci*uple tu 
tell me one day, as a matter of course, that he made a point 
of getting acquainted with rich families, purely to be invited 
to their houses and partake of their good things. Manj an 
Englishman would do this, but lie would hardly be so frank 
about it, especially to a stranger ; nor would an Englishman 
of the same tastes in other respects be easily found to act so. 
But it is the old story of '^ following the multitude to do evil,*^ 
and is no doubt accounted a matter of necessity and.commpxi^ 
sense. 

There seems a good deal of talent for music among the 
Pisans, which does not know how to make its way. You 
never hear the poorest melody, but somebody strikes in witli 
what he can muster up of a harmony. Boys go about of an 
evening, and parties sit at their doors, singing popular airs, 
and hanging as long as possible on the last chord. It is not 
an uncommon thing for gentlemen to play their guitars as 
they go along to a party. I heard one evening a voice singing 
past a window, that would not have disgraced an opera ; and 
I once walked behind a common post-boy, who, in default of 
having another to help him to a harmony, contrived to make 
chords of all his notes, by rapidly sounding the second and 
tlie treble, one after the other. The whole people are bitten 
with a new song, and hardly sing anything else till the next. 
There were two epidemic airs of this kind when I was there, 
which had been imported from Florence, and which the in- 
habitants sang from morning till night, though they were 
nothing remarkable. Yet Pisa is said to be the least fond of 
music of any city in Tuscany. 

Pisa is a tranquil, an imposing, and even now a beautiful 
and stately city. It looks like what it is, the residence of an 
university : many parts of it seem made up of colleges ; and 
we feel as if we ought to " walk gowned." It possesses the 
Campo Santo ; its river is the river of Tuscan j)oetry, and 
furnished Micliael Angelo with the subject of his cartoon ; 
and it disputes with Florence the birth of Galileo. Here, at 
all events, the great astronomer studied and taught : here his 
mind was born, and anot\\er great \iu^\i\^^ ^^^siti. Vi ^^^^t'^fv- 
^Jiew of j;liiJosophy and liberal opmioii. 
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CHAPTER XX, 

GENOA. 

Towards the end of September, Lord Byron and myself, in 
different parties, left Pisa for Genoa. Tuscany had been ren- 
dered uncomfortable to him by the misadventures both there 
and at Leghorn ; and at Grenoa he woidd hover on the borders 
of his inclination for Greece. Perhaps he had already made- 
arrangements for going thither. 

On our way to Genoa ^e met at Lerici. He had an illness 
at that place ; and all my melancholy was put to its height by 
seeing the spot which my departed friend had lived in, and his 
solitary mansion on the sea-shore. Lerici is wild and retired, 
with a bay and rocky eminences ; the people suited to it, 
something between inhabitants of sea and Lmd. In the sum- 
mer time they will be up all night dabbling in the water and 
making wild noises. Here Trelawny joined us. He took me 
to the Villa Magni (the house just alluded to) ; and we paced 
over its empty rooms and neglected garden. The sea fawned 
upon the shore, as though it could do no harm. 

At Lerici we had an earthquake. The shock was the 
smartest we experienced in Italy. At Pisa there had been 
a dull intimation of one, such as happens in that city about 
once in three years. In the neighbourhood of Florence we 
had another, less dull, but lasting only for an instant. It was 
exactly as if somebody with a strong hand had jerked a pole 
up against the ceiling of the lower room right under one's feet. 
This was at Maiano, among the Fiesolan hills. People came 
out of their rooms, and inquired of one another what was the 
matter. At Lerici I awoke at dawn with an extraordinary- 
sensation, and directly afterwards the earthquake took place. 
It was strong enough to shake the pictures on the wall ; and 
it lasted a sufficient time to resemble the rolling of a waggoii 
under an archway, which it did both in noise and movement. 
I got up and went to the window. The people were already 
collecting in the open place beneath it ; and I heard, in the 
clear morning air, the word Terremoto (earthquake) repeated 
from one to another. The sensation for the next ten minutes 
or Fo was very distressing. You expecXftd ^^ «.\\ock to come 
sgnln, and to he worse. Hovrevet, vt^\«A T^a xs^st^ ^V^^»* 
We congratulated ourselves the moxe^ ^oww^OkSfc ^^^ ^^ ' 
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tower on a rock jait above our heads, wliich wonM have atood 
upon no cercmonj vrith our inn. Tbej told us, if I remember, 
that they had an earthquake on this part of the coast of Italj 
about once every five years. Italy is a land of volcanoes, more 
or less subdued. It is a great grapeiy, built over a fiue. If 
the earthquake did not come, it was tiiought the crops were 
not Bo good. 

From Lerici we proceeded part of our way by water, as far 
as SestrL Lord Byron went in a private boat; Trelawny in 
another ; myself and family in a felucca. It was pretty to 
see the boats with their white sails, gHding by the rocks over 
tiiat blue' sea. A little breeze coming on, our seamen were 
afraid, and put into Porto Yencrey a des^ted town a; short 
distance from Lerici. 

Afler resting a few hours, we put forth again, and had a 
lazy, sunny passage to Sestri, where a crowd ^people assailed 
us, like savages at an island, for our patronage and portman- 
teaux. They were robust, clamorous, fishy fellows, like so 
many childr^ of the Tritons in RaphaeFs pictures ; as if those 
plebeian gods of the sea had been making love to Italian 
chambermaids. Italian goddesses have shoMrn a taste not un- 
similar, and more condescending ; and Englbh ones, too, in 
Italy, iif scandal is to be believed. But Naples is the head- 
quarters of this overgrowth of wild luxury. Marino, a 
Neapolitan, may have had it in his eye when he wrote that 
fine sonnet of his, fuU of gusto, brawny and bearded, about 
Triton pursuing Cymothoe. (See Pamaso Italiano, tom. 41, 
p. 10.) 

From Sestri we proceeded over the ufiaritime part of the 
Apennines to Genoa. Their character is of the least interest- 
ing sort of any mountains, being neither distinct nor wooded ; 
but undulating, barren, and coarse; without any grandeur but 
what arises from an excess of that appearance. They lie in a 
succession of great doughy billows, like so much enormous 
pudding, or petrified mud. 

Genoa again I — ^With what different feelings we beheld it 
from those which enchanted us the first time ! Mrs. Shelley, 
who preceded us, had found houses both for Lord Byron^s 
family and my own at Albaro, a neighbouring village on a hill. 
We were to live in the same house with her ; and in the Casa 
Negrotto we accordingly found an E.n!gjMi3L^^k»me, There 
were forty rooms in it, some of tliwn. won^ «a ^w3\dL \sfc ^»xl- 
vdered splan^d in England, an^ aU TieaX. wA xi«sH, NKSfio. 
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borders and arabesques. The balcony and staircase were of 
marble; and there was a little flower-garden. The rent of 
this house was twenty pounds a year. Lord B jron paid four-^ 
and-twenty for his, which was older and more imposing, and 
a good piece of ground. It was called the Casa Saluzzi.* 
Mr. Landor and his family had occupied a house in the same 
village — the Casa Pallavicini. He has recorded an interesting 
dialogue that took place in it.f Of Albaro, and the city itself 
I shall speak more at large in the course of the chapter. , 

The Genoese post brought us the first number of our new 
quarterly, the i!^t^a/y accompanied both with hopes and fears, 
the latter of which were too speedily realized. Living now in 
a separate house from Lord Byron, I saw less of him than 
before ; and, imder all the circumstances, it was as well : for 
though we had always been on what are called " good terms," 
the cordiality did not increase. His friends in England, who, 
aiter*what had lately taken place there in his instance, were 
opposed, naturally enough, to his opening new fiields of pub- 
licity, did what they could to prevent his taking a hearty 
interest in the Liberal; and I must confess that I did not 
mend the matter by my own inability to fall in cordially with 
his ways, and by a certain jealousy of my position, which pre- 
vented me, neither very wisely nor justly, from manifesting 
the admiration due to his genius, and reading the manuscripts 
he showed me with a becoming amoimt of thanks and good 
words. I think he had a right to feel this want of accord in 
a companion, whatever might be its value. A dozen years 
later, reflection would have made me act very diflerently. At 
the same time, though the Liberal had no mean success, he 
imquestionably looked to its having a far greater; and the 
result of all diese combined circumstances was, that the in- 
terest he took in it cooled in proportion as it should have 
grown warm, and after four numbers it ce^ised. They were 
all published during our residence in this part of Italy. Lord 
Byron contributed some poems, to which his customary pub- 
iisher had objected on account of their fault-finding in Church 
and State, and their critical attacks on acquaintances. Among 

♦ Are the Saluzzi family from Chaucer's Country of Saluces, whose 
*♦ Markis*' married the patient Griselda? Saluces was in the mari- 
time Apennines, by Piedmont, and might have originated a family of 
Geuoese nobles. Classical and romaniic aa^odations meet us in soch 
abundance at eveiy turn in Italy, \\aSi» uijon. Vlwi leaat hint a book 
gpeaketli. 

Imaginary Conversations^ vol, L 1^. V*^> «ftWSiA^\>QS«^* 
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tliem WAS the Vision of Judgment^ the best satire since the 
days of Pope. Churchiirs satires, compared -with it, are 
bludgeons compared with steel of Damascus. Hazlitt contri- 
buted some of the most entertaining of his yigorous essays ; 
and Shelley had lefl us his masterly translation of the Ifm^ 
Day Night in Faust As to myself, if I may speak of my 
own articles after these, I wrote by far the greater number, — 
perhaps nearly half the publication ; but I was ill ; and with 
the exception of one or two, I hope they were not among my 
best This, however, did not hinder great puzzlement among 
the critics of that day. I say it with not the slightest inten- 
tion of self-compliment ; and I should think him a rery dull 
fifllow who supposed it* - - 

Puzzlement and posement of varioils sorts awaited many 
readers of the Liberal, A periodical work which is under- 
stood to be written by known authors, whose names ai«, 
nevertheless, unaffixed to their contributions, has the disad- 
vantage of hazarding imeasiness to the minds of such readers r 
as pique themselves on knowing a man*s s^le without really 
being sure of it. They long to assign the articles to this and ." ^ 
that author, but they fear to be mistaken. The perplexity 
irritates them; they are forced to wait the judgments of 
others ; and they willingly comfort the wound given to their 
self-love by siding with such as are imfavourable, and pro^ 
nouncing the articles to be of an undistinguishable mediocrity* 
I do not know how far this kind of dilemma may have injured 
the Liberal, I suspect it had no little effect. But what must 
have exasperated, while it consoled it, critics of an opposite 
kind were sometimes as much in the wrong as the former ^ 
were afraid of being. A signal instance occurred in the case 
of a writer not disesteemed in his day, whose name I suppress, 
because the mention of it might disconcert some relation. 
One of the poems in the Liberal is entitled the Booh of 
Beginnings. Its subject is poetical exordiums. The writw 
in question attributed it to Lord Byron ; and afler denouncing 
the ^' atheists and scoffers,'' by whom, he said, his lordship 
had been " led into defiance of the sacred writings," thus pro- 
ceeded to notice a religious passage from Dryden, which was 
quoted with admiration in the notes to the poem : — 

" In vain was Lord Byron led into the defiance of the sacred 
writings; there ore passages in b\s \c!ti<iT% titvd m Vvv& vrorks which 
show that religioD might have been \ti \v\a «iw\, Cav\^\\^T^!cv\»xy» 
'-'lowmg lines und resist the force o^ Wiw^l \^ *>» xxxx^ \\vtLX.\^ tpm^ 
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fliein for the beantj of the Terfe, hat no lets for the snhlimity 6t the 
conceptioii; and I cannot but hope that, bad he lived, he would hare 
proved another instance of genius bowing to the power of truth.** 

Now the poem in question, and the notes to it, were written 
bj mjself, one of those " atheists and scoffers ** (according to 
this gentleman), bj whom the supposed Avriter of the poem 
had been " led into defiance of the sacred writings." 

This person knew as little of my religion as he knew of an 
author^s manner. Among these same notes of mine is tho 
following passage : — 

** What diviue plays would not Beaumont and Fletcher have left 
us, if they had not been fine gentlemen about town, and ambitious to 
please a perishing generation! Their muse is like an accomplished 
coiinlry beauty, of the most exquisite kind, seduced up to town, and 
made familiar with the most devilish parts of it, yet retaining, through 
all her debauchery, a sweet regret and an adoring fondness f(>r nature; 
She has lilies about her paint and patch-boxes, and loves them almost 
as much as when she was a child." 

I do not think that the author of Don Juan was accus^ 
tomed to make critical reflections of that sort. I do not 
allude, of course, to the writing, but to the sentiment. But 
the poem was written in the stanza of Don Juan, and, there- 
fore, his Lordship was to be complimented with the religion 
of it, at the expense of his Juanity, 

I will take this opportunity of recording some more anec- 
dotes as they occur to me. My neighbour and myself used 
to walk in the grounds of the Casa Saluzzi ; talking for the 
most part of indificrent things, and endeavouring to joke 
away the consciousness of our position. We joked even upon 
bur dififerences of opinion. It was a jest between us, thut 
the only book that was a thorough favourite on both sides; 
was Bosweli's Life of Johnson, I used to talk of Johnson 
when I saw him disturbed, or when I wished to avoid other 
subjects. He asked me one day how I should have felt in 
Johnson^s company. I said it was difiicult to judge; because, 
living in other times, and one s character being modified by 
them, I could not help thinking of myself as I was now, and 
Johnson as he was in times previous : so that it appeared 
to me that I should have been somewhat '' Jacobinical " in 
his company, and not disposed to put up with his ipse dixits. 
He said that '^ Johnson would have awed him, lie treated 
lords with so much respect." Tbe T«8A«,tt&.« NiWvWaK*^ 
JateJjr said, vrili see what "waa at l\\e \>o\.V.a«i ^1 ^«fc i^TOM^*^ 
Q9 both aides. Had the cjueBtioa \Kieu ujfiwdL \Dft i«s« A ^^^^'^"^ 
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!»▼• said, that I loved Johnson, and hope I ahoiild bsre 
•hown him all dae homage ; though I think I flboiild haire 
been inclined sometimes to contest his conclasions more than 
th^ are contested by his interlocutors in Boswell. Lord 
Bjron liked to imitate Johnson, and say, ^* Why, sir/' in a 
high mouthing way, rising, and looking about him. His 
imitation was very pleasant. 

'. It is a credit to my noble friend, that he was by ftr the 
{ileaaantest when he had got a little wine in his heiid. Tlie 

* only time I invited myself to dine with him, I told him I did 
It 6n that account, and that I meant to push the bottle so Ihat 
he should intoxicate me with his good company. ' He said he 

- .would have a set-to; but he never did. It was a little before 
heleftltaly; and there was a point in contest between na 
(not regarding mjrself ) which he thought perhapa I ahould 
persuade him to give up. When in his cups, which was not 
often nor immoderately, he was inclined to be tender ; bat 
not weakly so, nor lachrymose. I know not how it might 
have been with everybody, but he paid me the compliment of -j 

J[)dng excited to his very best feelings; and when I rose late 
to go away, he would hold me down, and say with a look bf 
entreaty, '< Not yet.'* Then it was that I seemed to talk witK 
the proper natural Byron as he Ought to have been ; and I 
used to think there was not a sacrifice which I could not have 
made to keep him in that temper, and see his friends love him 
as much as the world admired. But I ought to have made ' 
the sacrifice at once. I should have broken the ice between 
UB which had been generated on points of literary predilec- ' 

tion; and admired, and shown that I admired, as I ought to 
have done, his admirable genius. It was not only an over* 
sight in me; it was a want of friendship. Friendship ought 
to have made me discover what less cordial feelings had kept 
me blind to. Next morning the happy moment had gone, 
and nothing remained but to despair and joke. 

In his wine he would volunteer an imitation of somebody, 
generally of Incledon. He was not a good mimic in the de* 
tail, but he could give a lively broad sketch; and over hia 
cups his imitations were good-natured, which was not alwaya 
the case at other times. His Incledon was vocal. I made 
pretensions to the oratorical part; and between us we boasted 
that we made up the entii*e phenomenon. He would some* 
//mes, boweveVf give a happy compTe\ieii^\ve \^^isxi oi ^ ^5«6- 

soab manner and turn of mind by tVie \xU«t;^\i^^ ol ^ «tti^ 
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pbnuse, or even word. ThiiB he would pleasantly pi^tend 
that Braham called *^ enthusiasm" entoozymoozy ; and in the 
extraordinary combination of lightness, haste, indifferencei 
and fervour with which he would pitch out that single word 
from his lips, accompanied with a gesture to correspond, he 
would really set before you the admirable singer in one of his 
(then) characteristic passages of stage dialogue. He did not 
live to see Braham become an exception in his dialogue as in 
his singing. « 

Lord Byron left Italy for Greece, and our conversation was 
at an end. I will, therefore, request the reader^s company in 
a walk with me about Genoa. 

Genoa is truly "Genoa the Superb." Its finest aspect is 
from the sea, and from the sea I first beheld it. Imagine a 
glorious amphitheatre of white houses, with moimtains on 
each side and at the back. The base is composed of the city 
with its churches and shipping ; the other houses, are country 
seats, looking out, one above the other, up the hill. To the 
left ore the Alps with their snowy tops : to the right,, and for 
thejback, are &e Apennines. This is Genoa. It is situate at 
the very angle of the pointed gulf, which is called after its 
name, and which presents on either side, as you sail up it, 
white villages, country seats, and olive groves. 

When we first saw Genoa, which was the first Italian city 
we beheld, our notions of the Italian countenance were for- 
midably startled by the pilot-boat, which came out to offer 
its assistance in conducting us by the mole. The mole had 
been injured greatly by the storms of the preceding winter. 
The boat contained, I thought, as ugly a set of faces as could 
well have been brought together. It was a very neat boat, . 
and the pilots were singularly neat and clean in their persons; 
but their faces ! My wife looked at me as much as to say, 
" Are these our fine southern heads ? '* The children looked 
at me : we all looked at one another : and what was veiy in- 
hospitable, the pilots all looked at us. The sun was in their 
eyes ; and there they sat on their oars, grinning up at us, and 
bargaining with the captain. The older ones were like 
monkeys ; the younger like half- withered masks — hard, 
stony, and pale. 

The first sight of Italian women disappointed us almost as 
much as Italian men, because wc exacted still more of them. 
Of course, had we Been them &Tftt, livcj V50\i\\>Mfi^^ ^^5x>^- 
pointed us more. But I aftervfatda io\uA,^\^V. \i& ^wy. wascv^^ 
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among the more educated classes, the faces improred; and I 
have reason to believe, that most of the women whom we saw 
in boats, deceived us as to their rank in thb respect In 
Italy, gentlemen do not look so much like gentlemen as in 
England, but there are greater numbers of women who look 
like ladies. This is partly owing to their dress. In Genoa 
particularly, .the out-of-door head-dress for women of all 
ranks is a white veil ; and an Englishman, unaccustomed to 
see this piece of drapery upon common heads, and obtenring', 
besides, the stateliness with which ^bmale Italians carry them- 
selves, thinkis he is oftener looking at gentlewomen than he icL 
We had not been long in harbour before we inquired, with 
all the eagerness of voyagers, for our fresh' provisions. la 
Italy, we also looked for our fresh heaps of fruit; and we had 
them — in all the luxury of baskets and vine-leaves, and a 
cheapness that made us laugh. Grapes were not in season; 

" but there were figs, apricots, fresh almonds, oranges, pears, 
and gigantic cherries, as fine as they were large. We also 
took leave of our biscuit for excellent bread; and had milk 
brought to us in bottles, which were stopped with vine-leaveB. 
The mutton turned out to be kid, and lean enough ; but ft 
was a novelty, and we ate it upon a principle of inquiry; 
An excellent light wine accompanied our repast, drunk, not 
in little cautious glasses, like our " hot intoxicating liquor,^ 
but out of tumblers. It was just threepence English a quart. 
It had, notwithstanding its lightness, a real vinous body, and 
both looked and tasted like a sort of claret ; but we were 
sorry to find it was French, and not Italian. As to the fruit, — 
to give a specimen in one word, — the apricots, very fine ones, 
were twopence a gallon. 

The quay of Genoa is a handsome one, profuse of good 
pavement, gate, <tc. ; and the abundance of stone everywhere, 
the whiteness of the houses, and the blueness of the sky, cast, 
at first sight, an extraordinary look of lightness and cleanli- 
ness upon everything. Nor are you disappointed in Genoa, 
as people are at Lisbon, between the fairness of the look out- 
side and the dirt within. 'J lie large wrinkled features of the 
old women, with their uncapped grny hair, strike you at first 
as singularly plain: so do the people in general: but every- 
thing looks clean and neat, and full of the smart bustle of a 
commercial city. What surprises you is the narrowness of 
the streets. As soon as you have passed the gate, you think 

jrou have entered npon s^ Une, TcmaiVsJoV^ ^i^ \m^RA^ tsfc % 
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lanei — a sort of Bond Street of an alley, — ^bat jou have no 
suspicion that it is a street, and of the ordinary dimensions. 
The shops also, though neat, are entirely open, like English 
potato shops, or at best like some of the little comb shops now 
rarely to be seen in London. I mean, they have no windows, 
or such walls as would hold them. After entering this street, 
you soon come upon the public place, or exchange, which is a 
very fair one. You cross over this into the principal street, 
or street of goldsmiths, full of shops in which trinkets are 
sold, including a world of crosses and other Christian emblems, 
and huge ear-rings. It is the custom in several parts of Itily 
for girls to carry their marriage portion about with them, in 
the shape of gold ear-rings and crosses ; and no maid-servant 
thinks herself properly dressed on mass-days without an- 
nouncing, in this way, that she is equally fit for heaven and a 
husband. The gold is very thin, but solidity is made up for 
by the length and width of tlie ornaments; and the ear-rings 
are often heavy enough to tear through the lobes of the ears. 
Imagine a brown, black-ej'cd girl, with her thick hair done 
up in combs, a white veil over it, a coloured, sometimes a 
white gown, large dangling gold ornaments at her ears and 
bosom, and perhaps bare feet or tattered shoes, and you have 
the complete portrait of a Genoese maid-servant or peasant 
girl, issuing forth to church or to a dance. The men of all 
classes dress more like the same classes in other countries, 
with an exception, however, as before noticed, in favour of 
the humbler ones. Yet you ofU^n see the old Genoese cap, 
and you notice a set of portei*s from Bergamo, who wear a 
puckered kilt. They are a good-looking race, and are esteemed 
for their honesty. The burdens they carry are enormous. 
The labourer of Italy often shows his propensity to a piece of 
drapery, by hanging his jacket over his shoulders with the 
sleeves dangling; a custom naturally prompted by the heat. 

In England we have delicate names for some of our streets 
and alleys. There is Love Lane, Maiden Lane, Garden Court, 
Green Arbour Court, &c., but in Italy they beat us hollow. 
Pisa has not only Love Street and Lily Street, but Beautiful 
I^Adies* Lane, and the Lane of the Beautiful Towers. In 
Genoa, after passing through Goldsmith Street, and another 
that lexids up from it, you came out by the post-office upon 
the Piazza delle Fontane Amoroso, — the Place of the Amorous 
Fountains. There is a magnificent mansion in it, containing 
batba; and another, adorned on 1\l^ ouXsvi^^m^'^^v^'^^^ 
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ft^tiTe tromcn. But here all the hornet begin to be magnifi* 
cent manHiond, and you again recogniae *' Genova la Superba." 
From tlic Pinzza delle Fontane Amoroae you turn into the 
Strada Nuova, which leads round through another sumptuous 
street into the Strada Balbi, fit, says Madame de Stael, for a 
congress of kings. The three streets are literally a succession 
of palaces on e%ch side of the way; and these palaces are of 
costlyi ardiitectoje, and are adon^d inside "with the works 
of the Italian masters. Marble is lavished everywhere. It 
is like a street raised by Aladdin/to asfcomdi Mb father-in- 
law, the Sultan. Yet there is one'lamexktalde deficiency. 
Even these streets are narrow. I do hot think the Strada 
Nuova is wider than Bond Street urith<nit the pavements: :^< A ' 
lane 1 ** you cry. Yes, a lane of Whitehall^ encrusted with 
tbe richest architecture. Imagine how mudi the buildings 
lose by this confiaement, and then wonder how it could bave 
taken place. The alleged reason is, that in a hot country 
shade is wanted, and therefore beauty is sacrificed to utility. 
But the reason is a bad one: for porticos might have been 
used, as at Bologna, and the street made so wide as to render 
the disadvantage to the architecture a comparative nothing. 
The circumstance probably originated in some reasons con- 
nected with the ground, or the value of it, and the pressure 
of the population within the then city walls. Some other 
magnificent streets, built subsequently, are wider, though still 
a good deal too narrow. The Genoese have found out, before 
ourselves, the folly of calling a street New Street ; but they 
have not very wisely corrected it by naming one of their last, 
Newest Street, — Strada Nuovissima. Upon this principle, 
they must call the next street they build, Newer-than-all- 
atreet, or Extremely-new-street, or New-of-the-very-newest- 
description-street. They seem to have no idea of calling 
their streets, as we do, afler the names of obscure builders 
and proprietors; a very dull custom, and idle piece of vanity; 
especially in a country which abounds in great names. The 
^streets of a metropolis ought to exhaust the whole nomen- 
clature of great men, national or otherwise, before it begins 
.'wi£h bricklayers. Nay, it would be handsome to see the 
names of illustrious foreigners mingled with those of the 
nation; and I have no doubt, that as nations become fused ' 
together hy intercourse, such Gomplixnexila 'mil take place. 
Tbejr will be r^iarded^ indeed, as discibargjea oi ^^\a\ i<5t ^^iftia v 

does not feel grateful to tbe wise axi4 go^ o^ tOV: coroSGnsal /\^ 
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In Crenoa I first had the pleasure of seeing a religious pro- 
cession. • I found chairs brought out in one of the streets, 
and well-dressed company seated on each side, as in a music* 
room. In Genoa, some of the streets are paved all over. In 
the rest, the flat pavement is in the middle, and used both for 
traffic and walking. This, I suppose, originated in a vile 
custom which they have in several cities of Italy, — ^the same ' 
which Smollett speaks of in the Edinburgh of his time. Acci-» 
dents frequently occur in consequence; but anything is sooneir 
mended than a habit originating in idleness or moral indiffer- 
ence; and the inhabitants and the mules go on in their old 
way. But to return to the procession. — The reader must 
. imagine a narrow street, with the company as above men- 
tioned, and an avenue left for the passage of the spectacle; 
The curiosity expressed in the company's faces was o£ a very 
mild description, the next thing to indifference. The music 
was heard at a little distance, then came a bustling sound of 
feet, and you saw the friars advancing. Nearly at the head 
of the procession was a little live "Virgin, about four years 
old, walking in much state, with a silver-looking cro^vn on her 
head, and a sceptre in her hand. A pleased relation helped 
her along, occasionally righting the crown and sceptre, which 
she bore with all that dignified gravity which children so soon 
imitate. By her side was another grown person, equally 
pleased, supporting a still smaller St. John, dressed in a lamb- 
skin, and apparently selected for his office on account of his 
red little waxen cheeks and curly flaxen hair. He did not 
seem quite as much au fait in the matter as the Virgin, but 
was as grave as need be, and not a little heated. A string of 
clergy followed in their gowns, carrying large lighted wax 
candles, and each one assisted by a personage whose appear* 
ance was singularly striking to a foreigner from a Protestant 
country. 

• These coadjutors were neither more nor less than the very 
raggedest and dirtiest fellows, old and young, in all Genoa. 
There was one to every light. His object was to collect the 
-wax that fell from the candles, which he did in a piece of 
paper; and the candle seemed to be made to gutter on pur- 
pose, in order to oblige him with as much of it as possible. 
'The wax is sold by the gainer. I dare say this accompani- 
ment of pauperism has a reference \i^ ^^ Vsw^ ^<;5R2aMsRA ^ 
the Christian religion; but it ia a Angara \xi^s^a^^^«c^^^^ 
3 most unedifying appearance. "Po^cttj Aioxs^^tsl^^'^'^^'^'^ 
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sqaalid condition, especially by the side of comfortable olei^* 
men. The faces, too, of the poor fellows had, for the moat 
part, all tlic signs of bad education. Now and then there was 
a head like the beggar who sat for Sir Joshua's Ugolino, — a 
fine head, but still a beggar. Some were of a portentous 
raffishness. 

As to the priests and friars (i^r there followed a variety), I 
could not help observing, that, ^th very few exceptions, the 
countenances grew indifferent and worldly as they grew, old, 
A few of the young ones were worthy of the heads in EapbaeL 
^Qne young man had a saint-like manner with him, casting 
down his eyes, and appearing absorbed in meditation; but I 
thought, when he did cast them up (which he instantly fol- 
lowed by casting them down again), it was in approaching the . 
young ladies. He had certainly a head fit for an Abelard. 
' I spoke just now of a bustle of feet. You do not know at 
first to what the loudness of it is owing, but the secret ia 
explained as a large machine approaches, preceded by music 
This is a group of wax- work as large as life, carried on the 
shoulders of ambling friars; for they are obliged to shuffle 
into that step on account of the weight. It represented, on 
the present occasion, St. Antonio kneeling before the Virgin, 
around whom were little angels fluttering like Cupids. It is 
impossible not to be reminded of Paganism by these spec-: 
tacles. Indeed, as the Jupiter of the Capitol still sits there 
under his new name of St. Peter, so there is no doubt that 
the ancients, under other names, had these identical proces- 
sions. The Cupids remain unaltered. The son of Myrrha 
himself could not look more lover-like than Sant* Antonio, 
nor Venus more polite than the Virgin ; and the flowers stuck 
iEkll about (Uie. favourite emblem of the Cyprian youth), com; 
pleted the likeness to an ancient festival of Adonis. So also 
would the priests have looked in their ancient garments ;' so 
would have come the music and the torches (paupers excepted) ; 
and so would the young priests have looked, in passing by the 
young ladies. To see the grandeurs of the Catholic religion, 
you must consult its rarest and most serious festivals, its 
pictures, and its poet Dante. I must not forget, that among, 
the musical instruments were violins. One set of firiars wore 
cowls over their faces, having holes only to see through^ and 
looking extremely hideous, — ^like executioners. Or were thej 
brethren of the benevolent order of the Misericordia, who 
disg^iiiBe tliemselveSi only tlie mtuc^ lioVA^ tA ajttend to any 
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disaster that calls upon them for aid ? If so, observe how 
people may be calumniated merely in consequence of a spec- 
tator's ignorance. Among the persons who showed their ftces, 
and who did not seem at all ashamed of them, was one good- 
natured, active individual, who ran back, with great vivacity, 
to encourage the machine-bearers. He looked as much as to 
say, "It is hot enough for you, Heaven knows!" and so 
it was. 

Somebody has said, that in the south all the monks look 
like soldiers, and all the soldiers like monks. I dare say this 
might have been the case before the spread of liberal opinions; 
bat it is so no longer. In Spain and Portugal it cannot be so; 
though the troops quartered in Gknoa were for the most part 
under-grown and poor-looking men. The officers, however, 
were better. They had a propensity, common, I am told, in 
the south, to overgrown caps and epaulets ; but they had 
otherwise a manly aspect, and looked more like gentiemen 
than any one else. This, indeed, is always the case where 
there is any difference — ^military habits begetting an air of 
lielf-possession. The Genoese soldiery were remarkably well- 
draaaed. They had a bad way of learning their exercise. 
They accompanied every motion- — the whole set of men — 
with a loud Hoi just as if a multitude of quick paviors 
were at work. This, besides encouraging noise, must take 
away from a ready dependence on the eye. 
- I used often to go to the chiuxshes in Genoa and elsewhere. 
I liked their quiet, their coolness, and their richness. Besides, 
I find my own rehgion in some part or other of all imagina- 
tive religions. In one of the churches are pillars of porphyry, 
and several are very imposing; but they struck me upon the 
whole as exhibiting the genius of a commercial rather than a 
tasteful country; as being more weighty and expensive than 
beaatiiul. There are some good pictures ; but by far the 
greater number adorn the houses of the nobility. In all 
Catholic chxuxshes, there is an imfortimate mixture of petty 
onuonents with great, of dusty artificial flowers with fine altar- 
pieces, and of wretched little votive pictures, and silver hearts 
and legs, stuck up by the side of the noblest pieces of art. 

This is another custom handed down from antiquity. I 
was reminded of Horace's Ode to Pyrrha^ by a painting of a 
shipwreck, in which the wind blew one wa:^ «cA ^^ ^'^ 
maoAer, If a man has got rid of a pain va \^ie ^xvas^'osci^ 
ie dUia/Ues a little alver heart to the caint ^\iO«fc *s5as.v»»R^<i 

*2.\ 
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he prayed for. If a toe has been the complaining part^ he 
liangs up a toe. The general feeling ii good, bat not bo the 
detaiL It is affecting, howerer, to think that many of the 
hearts hung up (and they are by &r the most numerous) have 
been owing to pougs of the spirit. 

The moet interestiog thing I met with in the Genoese 
churches, next to a picture by Baphael and Giulio Romano 
in that of St. Stephen, was a sermon by a friar on Weeping. 
He seemed a popular preacher, and held the attention of his 
audience for a good hour. His exordium was in a gentle and 
restrained v6ice, but -he warmed as he went on, and became 
as loud and authoritative as the tenderness of his subject 
could well permit. He gave us' an account of aH sorts of' 
tears— of the tears of joy and the tears of sorrow, of penitent 
tears, tears of anger, spite, ill-temper, worldly regret, love, 
patience, &c. ; and from what I could collect, with an ear 
imaccustomed to hear Italian spoken, a very true, as well as 
full and particular account it was. The style was more florid 
than in our northern sermons. He i^ke of murmxiring riUs 
and warbling nightingales, and admitted all Uie merits of 
poetical luxury ; but in denouncing luxury in general, it was 
curious to hear a stout, jovial-looking friar exhorting his 
auditors to value above all other enjoyments that of weeping 
in solitude. The natives are not likely to . be too much 
soflened by injunctions of this description. 

The houses in Genoa are very high as well as large. Many 
of them are painted on the outside, not only with pictures, 
but with imitations of architecture ; and whatever we may 
think of such a taste, these displays must have looked magni- 
ficent when the paintings were first executed. Some of them 
look so now ; colours . in this beautiful climate retaining their 
vividness for centuries out of doors. But in some instances, 
the paintings being done upon stucco, the latter has partly 
crumbled away, and this gives a shabby, dilapidated appear- 
ance to houses otherwise excellent Nobody seems to think 
of repairing them. It is the same with many of the houses 
unpainted} and with common garden walls, most of which 
must have once made a splendid appearance. The mere spirit 
of commerce has long succeeded to its ancient inclusion of a 
better one ; or Genoa would not be what it is in many respects. 
But a Genoese must nevertheless have grand notions of houses; 
espedally as in this city, aa vi^^V aa ^^ T^\.QS.\\a5c^^^actfs^ 
iccpera sometiinea occupy tVe^ gt^^m^ ^^^ ^"^ ^^ ^'^sw \^ 
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mansioiu. • Tou ehdll a^ a blacksmith or a rcarpehter Ioo)dng 
out of a window where you might expe.ct a dacheM. . r *' 
. Neither. GenQ%ju>r ey^.Di.the;Goimtr7 around it abounds m 
treeB. It is a splendid sea-port of stone and marble, and the 
mountaina in the neighbourhood are barreb, though the^ soon 
-begin to be clothed with olive-trees. But among the gigantic 
houses and stone walls you now and then detect a gsffden, 
with its statues and orabge^tl*ees; some of the windows have 
tines trailed over : them,: not in the scanty fashion . of our 
creepers, biit like great : luxuriant ^reen hair hanging over 
the'houses* eyes ; and aoxuetimes the vefy highest stories have 
a terrace along the Whole length of the.house embowered with 
them. Calling one day upon a f2;entleman who resided in an 
elevated piart of the suburbs, and to get at whose abode I' had 
walked through a hot sim and a city of stone, I was agreeably 
surprised, when the door opened, with a long yellow vista of 
an arcade of vines, at once-basking in the sun and defending 
from it. In the suburbs there are some orchards in all the 
fiouthem luxuriance of leaves and fruit In one of these, I 
walked among heaps of vines, olives, cherry, 'orange, and 
almond-trees, and had the pleasure of plucking fresh, lemons 
irom the bough, a merry old brown gardener, with a great 
straw hat and bare legs, admiring all the while my regard for 
those commonplaces, and encouraging me with a good-natured 
paternity to do what I pleased. The. cherries were Brobdig^ 
nagian, and bursting with juice. Next the orchard was a 
wine-^ardeny answering to our tea-gardens^ with vine-arbours 
and seats as with us, where people drink wine and play at 
their games. Returning through the city, I saw a man in one 
of the bye-streets alternately singing and pla3ang on a pipe, 
exactly as we conceive of the ancient shepherds. 

One night I went to the opera, which was indifferent 
enough, but I understand it is a good deal better sometimes. 
The favourite composer here and all over Italy, is Rosami, a 
truly national genius, full of the finest animal spirits, yet 
capable of the noblest gravity. My northern faculties were 
scandalized at seeing men in tlie pit Avith fans! Effeminacy is 
not always incompatible with courage, but it is a very danger- 
ous help towards it ; and I wondered what Doria would have 
said had he seen a captain of one of his 'galleys indulging his 
.cheeks in this manner. Yet perhaps tiiey da^ «d Vci\^ ^^^(t^ 
timea. What would be effeminate m & Tawa. q'I ^Qofe Ttfstf^> 
aoMccustomed to it, may be a harmlcaa \xv&^ V> ^ ^owsSaKreu 
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One niglit, on our first uriral in Grenoa, the oit^ was 
illuminated, and bonfires and rockets pnt in motion, in honour 
of St. John the Baptist. The effect from the harbour was 
beautiful ; fire, like the stars, having a brilliancy in this pure 
atmosphere, of which we have no conception. The scent of 
the perfumes employed in the bonfires was very perceptible 
on board ship. 

You learn for the first time in this climate, what colours 
really are. No wonder it produces painters. An English 
artist of any enthusiasm might shed tears of vexation, to think 
of the dull medium through which blue and red come to him 
in his own atmosphere, compared with this. One day we saw 
a boat pass us, which instantly reminded us of Titian, and 
^counted for him : and yet it contained nothing but an old 
boatman in a red cap, and some women with him in other 
colours, one of them in a bright yellow petticoat But a red 
cap in Italy goes by you, not like a mere cap, much less any- 
thing vulgar or butcher-like, but like what it is, an intense 
specimen of the colour of red. It is like a scarlet bud in the 
blue atmosphere. The old boatman, with his brown hue, his 
white shirt, and his red cap, made a complete picture ; and so 
did the women and the yellow petticoat I have seen pieces 
of oraDge-coIoiired silk hanging out against a wall at a dyer^s, 
which gave the eye a pleasure truly sensual. Some of these 
boatmen are very fine men. I was rowed to shore one day by 
a man the very image of Kemble. He had nothing but his 
shirt on, and it was really grand to see the mixed power and 
gracefulness with which all his limbs came into play as he 
pulled the oars, occasionally turning his heroic profile to give 
u glance behind him at other boats. They generally row 
standing, and pushing from them. 

The most interesting sight, aAer all, in Genoa, was the one 
we first saw — the Doria palace. Bonaparte lodged there when 
he was in Genoa; but this, which would have been one of its 
greatest praises, had he done all he could for liberty, is one 
of its least. Andrew Doria dwelt there afi«r a long life, 
which he spent in giving security and glory to his country, 
and which he crowned by his refusal of power. " I know the 
value," said he, " of the liberty I have earned for my country, 
and diall I finish by taking it from her ? " When upwards 
of eighty, he came forward and \jcyoV \Xi^ cx^Tx^ssLaxxd of an 
armament in a rough season. W\a ^^-n^ft Tcav«w^\xax«ft., \ 
''Excuse me," said he; "Ibave ne^^x >j^\. ^^^^^^x «^v \ 



thing when my duty was in the way, and at my time of life 
one cannot get rid of one's old habits." This is the very 
perfection of a speech — a mixture of warrantable self-esteem^ 
modesty, energy, pathos, and pleasantry; for it contains them' 
all. He died upwards of ninety. ^ 

I asked for Doria's descendants, and was told they were 
rich. The Pallavicini, with whom the Cromwell family were 
connected, are extant. I could ascertain nothing more of the 
o&er old families, except that they had acquired a considera- 
ble dislike of the English ; which, imder all circumstances at 
^lat time, was in their favour. I found one thing, howeverj- 
which they did; and I must correct, in &vour of this one 
thing, what I have said about the Doria palace; for the -sight 
of it upon the whole gave me still greater satis&ctioh. This 
was, the overthrow of the Genoese Inquisition. There was a 
wish to rebuild it; but this the old &milies opposed; and the 
last ruins of it were being cleared away. It was pleasant to^ 
see the workmen crashing its old marble jaws. 

Genoa has shown how much and how little can be done by 
mere commerce. A great man here and. there in former timei 
is an exception ; and the princely mansions, the fotmdations 
ci schools and hospitals, and the erection of costly churches, 
attest that in similar periods money-getting had not degene-^ 
rated into miserliness. But the Genoese did not cultivate 
mind enough to keep up the breed of patriots; and it remained 
£:>r an indignant spirit to issue out of a neighbouring arbitrary 
monarchy and read them lectures on their absorption in money- 
getting. Alfieri, in his Satire on Commerce, ranks them with 
their mules. It avails nothing to a people to be merely 
acquiring money, while the rest of the world are acquiring 
ideas ; — a truth which England has gloriously understood, 
and, it is to be trusted, will still more gloriously illustrate. 
It turns out, that Genoa and its neighbourhood have no pre- 
tensions to Colimibus ; which is lucky for her. He was bom* 
at Cuccaro, in the province of Aqui, not fitr from Asti— 
Alfieri's birth>place. Chiabrera, who is sometimes called the 
Italian Pindar, was bom near Genoa, at Savona. I have read 
little of him; but he must have merit to be counted nn 
Italian classic ; and it says little for the Genoese, that I could 
not find a copy of his works at their principal bookseller's. 
I have since become better acquainted with hiou He was a 
hJffoi in bis rcUgion, and of so violent a tJMK^icc^w^ Vi^ws'^ 
beea guilty, twice over, of what lie calls mwwAfiWi^^«^ '^^ ^^^ 
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vindication : jet he had not only force and expression in his 
graver lyrics, but a light and gay turn for Anacreontica. He 
tried to introduce a Greek turn of writing into the language, 
e8{)ecially in compound words; but the practice did not obtain. 
Frugoni, their other poet, was bom, I believe, in the same 
place. He is easy and lively, but wrote a great deal too 
much, probably for bread. There is a pleasant' petition of his 
in verse to the Genoese senate, about some family claims, in 
which he gives an account of his debts that must have startled 
the faculties of that prudent and opulent body. A few more 
Frugonis, however, and a few less rich men, would have been 
better for Crcnoa. The best production I ever met with from 
a' Genoese j^en, is a noble sonnet by Giambatdsta Pastorini| a 
Jesuit; written after the bombardment of the city by the 
troops of Louis XTV. The poet glories in the resistance n^ade 
by Genoa, and kisses the ruins caused by the bombardment 
with transport. What must have been his mortification, when 
he saw the Doge and a number of senators set out for France, 
to go and apologize to Louis XIV. for having been so erroneous 
as to defend their country ! 

There is a proverb which says of Grenoa, that it has a sea 
without fish, land without trees, men without faith, and women 
without modesty. Ligurian trickery is a charge as old as 
Virgil. But M. Millm very properly observes {Voyage en 
Savoie^ &c.) that accusations of. this description are generally 
made by jealous neighboiu-s, and that the Grenoese have most 
likely no more want of good faith than other Italians who 
keep shops. I must confess, at the same time, that the most 
barefaced trick ever attempted to be practised on myself, wa3 
by a Genoese. The sea, it is said, has plenty of fish, only 
the duty on it is very high, and the people prefer butchers* 
meat. This is hardly a good reason why fish is not eaten at 
a seaport. Perhaps it is naturally scarce at the extreme point 
of a gulf like that of Genoa. The land is naked enough, 
certainly, in the immediate vicinity, though it soon begins to 
be otherwise. As to the women, they have fine eyes and 
figures, but by no means appear destitute of modesty ; and 
modesty has much to do with appearance. Wholesale chaiges 
of want of modesty are, at all times and in all places, most 
likely to be made by those who have no modesty themselves. 

The Governor of Genoa, at that time, was a Savoyard 
Marquis of the name of lyYeim^ asA W \% «£ii<l v^ l^aivo 
related with much glee a cuxxeav. wi^^^^fc ^Joovsx Vysbm^, \^ 
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Ab be was x^oming to take poMession ^f hk a{»pointine&ty he 
^topped at a town not £u: £rom Genoa, the inkabitants of 
which were ambitious of doing him honour. Tliey accord- 
ingly gave him an entertainment, at which was an all^orical 
pictore containing a hyoBna surrounded with Cupids, The 
bj9sna was supposed to be~ a translation of his name. Upon 
requesti^ an explanation of the complimeut, hA reoeiyed the 
-foUowing-amiling reply:—" Les AmburSf Monsieur^ eont naus^: 
et V0U3 ites la hete^ Q^ The ^lovesi sir, are ourselves: the 
beast is you.'*) ' ;: - 



CHAPTER XXL 



FLOBBNCB— BACCHUS IS TUSOAmT— ^PHB TBNUB DB' MEDICI 

— AND ITALY DT GENEBAL. • 

Besolvxng to remain a while in Italy, though not in Genoa, 
we took our departure from that city in the summer of the 
year 1823, and returned into< Tuscany iu order to live at 
Florence. We liked Grenoa on some accounts, and none the 
less for having a son bom there, who, frcon that hour to this, 
has been a comfort to us.* But in Florence there were more 
conveniences for us, more books, more fine arts, more illus-^ 
trious memories, and a greater concourse of Englishmen; so 
that we might possess, as it were, Italy and England together. 
In Genoa we no longer possessed a companion of our own 
country; for Mrs. Shelley had gone to England; and we felt 
strange enough at first, thus seeking a home by ourselves in a 
foreign land, ^ . . 

Unfortunately, in the first instance, the movemjent did na 
no good; for it was the height of summer when. we set out, 
and in Italy this is not the time for being in motion. The 
children, however, living temperately, and not yet being 
liable to cares which temperance coidd not remove, soon re- 
covered. It was otherwise with the parents ; but there is a 
habit in being ill, as in everything else; and we disposed 
ourselves to go through our task of endurance as cheerfully as 
might be. 

In Grenoa you heard nothing in the streets but the talk of 
money. I hailed it as a good omen in Florence, that the 

* TMb wat written in the year 1849, uui \^!^ tsyA^S^^dubi^sR 
JS5^ when, aiaal he ^^ed. 
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first two words which caught my ears were flowers and 
women (Fiori and Donne). The night of our arrival we put 
up at an hotel in a very public street, and were kept awake (as 
agreeably as illness would let us be) by songs and guitars. 
It was one of our pleasantest experiences of the south ; and, 
for the moment, we lived in the Italy of books. One per- 
former to a jovial accompaniment sang a song about some- 
body's fair wife, which set the street in roars of laughter. 

From the hotel we went to a lodging in the street of 
Beautiful Women — ^Via delle Belle Donne — a name which it 
is a sort of tune to pronoimce. We there heard one night 
a concert in the street; and looking out, saw music-stands, 
books, &c, in regular order, and amateurs performing as in a 
room. Opposite our lodgings was an inscription on a house, 
purporting that it was the hospital of the Monks of Yal- 
lombrosa. Wherever you turned was music or a graceful 
memory. 

From the Via delle Belle Donne we went to live in the Piazza. 
Santa Croce, in a comer house on the lefl side of it, near to 
the church of that name, which contains the ashes of Galileo, 
Michael Angelo, Boccaccio, Macchiavelli, Alfieri, and others. 
Englishmen call it the Florentine Westminster Abbey, but it 
has not the venerable look of the Abbey, nor, indeed, any 
resemblance at all — but that of a building half finished; 
though it is several hundred years old. There are so many 
of these unfinished old edifices in Florence, owing to decline 
in the funds left f6r their completion, that they form a pecu- 
liar feature in this otherwise beautiful city, and a whole 
volmne has been devoted to the subject. On the other side 
of this sepulchre of great men is the monastery in whicli 
Pope Sixtus the Fiflh went stooping as if in decrepitude — 
" looking," as he said afterwards, " for the keys of St. Peter." 
We lodged in the house of a Greek, who came from the island 
of Andros, an^ was called Dionysius ; a name which has 
existed there, perhaps, ever since the god who bore it. Our 
host was a proper Bacchanalian, always dinmk, and spoke 
faster than I ever heard. He had a " fair Andrian " for his 
mother, old and ugly, whose name was Bella. 

The church of Santa Croce would disappoint you as much 
inside as out, if the presence of the remains of great men did 
not always cast a mingled shadow oi \5afe «^\5i^x\d beautiful 
over one's thoughts. Any lar^e aipa.cfe, ?Ciso, ^«^o\fc^ xo ^^ . 
rpoaes of reli^on disposes tl^ie miiid t« iikv^\o^^«*. ^^ «^^- \^ 
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lationfl. The vaulted sky out of doors appears smaU, com- 
pared with the opening into immensity represented by that 
very enclosure — that larger dwelling ^an comsion, entered 
by a little door. The door is like a grave, and the enclosure 
like a vestibule of heaven. 

Agreeably to our old rustic propensities, we did not stop 
long in the city. We left Santa (>oce to live at Maiano, a 
village on the slope of one of the Fi^solan hills, about two 
miles off. It gives its name to one of the earliest of the 
Italian poets, precursor of the greater Dante, called Dante of 
Maiano. He had a namesake Hving on the spot, in the per- 
son of a little boy — a terrible rover out of bounds, whom his 
parents were always shouting for with the apostrophe of 
*' O Dante!** He excelled in tearing his clothes and getting 
a dirty &ce and hands. I heard his mother one evcDing 
hail his return home with the following welcome : — ^** O 
Dante, what a brute beast you are 1 " I thought how pro- 
bable it was, that the Florentine adversaries of the great 
poet, his namesake, would have addressed their abuser in 
^ precisely the same terms, after reading one of Jiis infernal 
flayings of them in the Lakes of Tartarus. Dante and Aifieri 
were great favourites with a Hebrew family (jewellers, if I 
remember), who occupied the ground-floor of the house we 
lived in, the Villa Morandi, and who partook the love of 
music inconmion with their tribe. Their little girls de- 
claimed out of Alfieri in the morning, and the parents led 
concerts in the garden of an evening. They were an inter- 
esting set of people, with marked characters ; and took 
heartily to some specimens which I endeavoured to give 
them of the genius of Shakspeare. They had a FrencH . 
governess, who, though a remarkably good speaker of English 
in general, told me one day, in eulogizing the performance of 
one of the gentlemen who was a player on the bassoon, that 
'* his excellence lay in the bason,^^ It was the grandfiuher of 
this family whom I have described in another work {Men^ 
Women, and Books), as hailed one May morning by the 
assembled merry-makers of the hamlet, in verses which 
implied that he was the efficient cause of the exuberance of 
the season. 

The manners of this hamlet were very pleasant and cheer- 
ful. The priest used to come of an evenings and take a 
Christian game at cards with \u& Hi^t^v ir\»[^^ ^^^SQi&% 
Abate would dance round a 'wdi ^^ ^t^ft ^«»3igpX«» ^ "^^^ 
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vin^«growera, the whole partj sin^ng as they footed. I re- 
member the burden of one of the songs-— 

** Ne di giomo, ne di sora, 
NoQ psnismo la lelTa nert." 
(Night and mom be it ondentood, 
Nobod/ paMes the darksome wood.) 

One evening all the young peasantry in the neighbourhood 
assembled in the hall of the viUage, by leave of the proprietor 
(an old custom), and had the most eneigetic ball I ever beheld. 
The walls of the room seemed to spin round with the waltz, 
as though it would never leave off — ^the whirling faces all 
looking grave, hot, and astonished at one another. Among 
the musicians I observed one of the apprentices of my fncnd 
the bookseller, an* evidence of a twofold mode of getting 
money not unknown in England. I recollected his face the 
more promptly, inasmuch as not many days previous he had 
accompanied me .to my abode with a set of books, and 
astonished me by jumping on a sudden from one side of 
me to the other. I asked what was the matter, and he 
said, *^ A viper, sir " (una vipera, aignore). He seemed to think 
that an Englishman might as well settle the viper as the bill. 
Notwithstanding these amusements at Maiano, I passed a 
very disconsolate time; yet the greatest comfort I experienced 
in Italy (next to writing a book which I shall mention) was 
living in that neighbourhood, and thinking, as I went about, 
of Boccaccio. Boccaccio's &ther had a house at Maiano, sup- 
posed to have been situated at the Fiesolan extremity of the 
hamlet. That many-heurted writer (whose sentinient out- 
weighed his levity a hundredfold, as a fine face is ofVener 
serious than it is merry) was so fond of the place, that he has 
not only laid the two scenes of the Decameron on each side of 
it, with the valley which his company resorted to in the 
middle, but has made the two little streams that embrace 
Maiano, the Afifrico and the Mensola, the hero and heroine 
of his Nimphale Fiesolano, A lover and his mistress are 
changed into them, afler the fashion of Ovid. The scene of 
another of his works is on the banks of the Mugnone, a river 
a little distant; and. the Decam^ronr is^full'of'the neighbouring 
villages. Out of the windows of one side of our house we 
saw the turret of the Villa Gherardi, to which, according to 
his biogmpherSf his " joyouB company " t^aattei in the first 
ioBtance. A bouse bdon^g to t\ie Maic»\i\JCT^ii>N%aT«»x«t, 
B Utde to the left; and farther to ib^ 1^ «nxQ.Ti% ^fiwi \>\>»a \ 
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liilUy was the white village of Settignaiio^.'wlieve Michael 
Angelo was bom. The house is still in poaKssion ofifae 
fiunily. Froxa our windows on the other side we aaw, cloae 
to us, the Fiesole of antiquity and of Milton, the site of the 
Boccaccio-house before mentioned still closer, the DecamermCs 
Vallej of Ladies at our feetf and we looked over towarda the 
quarter x>f the Mugnoneand of a house of Dante, and in the 
distance b^eld the moinntains of Pistoia. Lastly, £rom the 
terrace in firont^ Florence lay dear and cathedralled before ii% 
with i^wGo^f-ciBib^iiBacchus rising on the other side of it^ 
and the ,YiUa of< Arcetri, illustrions for Galileo. Hazlitt, who 
came to: see me.there (and who afterwards, with one of his 
felicitous images, described the €tate of mind in. whidi he 
found me, by saying that I was " moulting V), beheld, the sc^ut 
around us with the admiration natural to a lover of old folios 
and great names, and confessed, in the language of Bums, 
that it was a sight to enrich tho'eyes. 
V . But I stuck to my Boccaccio haunts, as to an old home. I 
lived with the true human being, with his friends of the 
falcon taid ^e Basil, and nay own not unworthy melancholy ; 
and went about the flowering. Janes and hills, solitary indeed, 
and sick to the heart, but not unsustained.. In looHng back 
to such periods of one's existence, one is surprised to find how 
much they surpass many seasons of mirth, and what a rich 
tone of colour their very darkness assumes, as in some fine old 
painting. My almost daily walk was to Eiesole, through a 
path skirted with wild myrtle and cyclamen; and I stopped at 
the cloister of the Doccia, and sat on the pretty melanchofy' 
platform behind it, reading or looking through the pines down 
to Florence. In the Valley of Ladies I found some English 
trees (trees, not vine and olive), and even a meadow ; an^ 
these, while I made them furnish me with a bit of mj old 
home in the noHh, did no injury to the memory 6f Boccaedo, 
who is of aU countries, and. who finds his home wherever we' 
do ourselves, in love, in the grave, in a desert island. 

But I had other friends, too, not far o£P, English, and of the 
right sort My friend, Charles Armitage Brown (Keats'a 
Mend, .and the best commentator on Shakspeare's Sonnets), 
occupied for a time the little convent of San Baldassare, near 
Maiano, where he represented the body corporate of the 
former possessors, with all the ^tma^^ ^ ^ txso&se^sfii^ 
natural piety. The doset in bia sltod^;., -iflftRstfe Sx. \» '^^l^ 
the cburob treasuzca had "beea ^^K ^''^ %&k^ ^ 
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humanities of modem literature, not the less Christian for 
being a little sceptical : and we had a zest in fancying that we 
discoursed of love and wine in the apartments of the Lady 
Abbess. I remember I had the pleasure of telling an Italian 
gentleman there tlic joke attributed to Sydney Smith, about 
sitting next a man at tabic, who possessed a " seven-parson 
power;*' and he understood it, and rolled with laughter, cry- 
ing out — ** Oh, ma bello 1 ma bellissimo ! " (Beautiful ! ex- 
quisite I ) There, too, I had the pleasure of dining in com- 
pany with an English beauty (Mrs. W.), who appeared to be 
such as Boccaccio might have admired, capable both of mirth 
and gravity ; and she had a child with her that reflected her 
graces. The appearance of one of these young English 
mothers among Italian women, looks (to English eyes at least) 
like domesticity among the passions. It is a pity when you 
return to England, that the generality of faces do not keep up 
the charm. You are then too apt to think, that an Italian 
beauty among English women would look like poetry among 
the suUens. 

Our friend Brown removed to Florence, and, together with 
the books and newspapers, made me a city visitor. I there 
became acquainted with Landor, to whose genius I had made 
the amende honorable the year before ; and with Mr. Kirkup, 
an English artist, who was not poor enough, I fear, either in 
purse or accomplishment, to cultivate his profession as he 
ought to have done; while at the same time he was so 
beloved by his friends, that they were obliged to get at a 
distance from him before they could tell him of it. Yet I 
know not why they should; for a man of a more cordial 
generosity, with greater delicacy in showing it, I never met 
with: and such men deserve the compliment of openness. 
They know how to receive it 

To the list of my acquaintances, I had the pleasure of add- 
ing Lord Dillon ; who, in the midst of an exuberance of 
temperament more than national, concealed a depth of under- 
standing, and a genuine humanity of knowledge, to which 
proper justice was not done in consequence. The luxuriant 
vegetation and the unstable ground diverted suspicion from 
the ore beneath it. I remember him saying something one 
evening about a very ill-used description of persons in the 
London streets, for which Shakspeare might have taken him 
by the band ; though the propositioii cam^ Va. so %\ax\K\Tiss^ ^ 
-bape, that the company were obW^ed to Aoe ^oO&a^ 'm «^- 
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defiance. The gallant Viscount was a caTalier of Hie old 
6cho(d of the Meadowses and Newcastles, vnA. something of 
the O^Neal superadded; and instead of wasting his words 
upon tyrants or Mr. Pitt, ought to have been eternally at the 
head of his brigade, charging mercenaries on his war horse, 
and meditating romantic stories. 

When the Liberal was put an end to, I had contributied 
some articles to a new work set up by my brother, called the 
Literary Examiner. Being too ill at Florence to continue 
tliose, I did what I could, and had recourse to the lightest 
and easiest translation I could think of, which was that of 
Redi's Bacco in Toscana.* The Bacco in Toscana (Bacchus 
in Tuscany), is a mock-heroical account of the Tuscan' wines, 
put into the mouth of that god, and delivered in dith3rrambic8. 
It is ranked among the Italian classics, and deserves to be so 
for its style and originality. Bacchus is represented sitting on 
a hill outside the walls of Florence, in company with Ariadne 
and his usual attendants, and jovially giving his opinion of the 
wines', as he drinks them in succession. He gets drunk after 
a very mortal fashion ; but recovers, and is borne away into 
ecstasy by a draught of Montepulciano, which he pronounces 
lo be the King of Wines. 

I was the more incited to attempt a version of this poem, 

inasmuch as it was thought a choke-pear for translators. 

English readers asked me how I proposed to render the 

** &moas" 

** Mostra aver poco giudizio ** — 

(a line much quoted); and Italians asked what I meant to jdo 
with the " compound words" (which are very scarce in their 
language). I laughed at the famous " mostra aver," which it 
requir^ but a little animal spirits to *' give as good as it 
brought ; " and I had the pleasure of informing Italians, that 
the English language abounded in compoimd words, and could 
make as many more as it pleased. 

At Maiano, I wrote the articles which appeared in the 
Examiner^ imder the title of the Wishing Cap. Probably 
the reader knows nothing about them; but they contained 

* [In 1824 or 1825 Redi was physician to the Grand Duke Cosmo 
of Tuscany ; hit love of wine was ideal, for he was liimself a water- 
drinker. The autobiographer had met with a oo^y oC it ia th<^ QSffln. 
Ck>U€ge Library, while he was yet in pi^w«k% wA >»& Vs«B.V«a.*^o^ 
poem mention of Maiano, and of peTaon%,tnKSi^i^^'^'^*^'^^*^^~^" 
Be$ atm rtfmained at Maiano, the BeYdiA an!^^^%s3Ly\>»^?i 
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tome germs of a book he may not be unacquainted with, 
called 7%e Toum^ as well as some artidee sinoe approved of in 
the volume entitled Men, Women^ and Book9, The title was 
very genuine. 

When I put on my cap, and pitched myself in imagination 
into the thick of Coven t Garden, the pleasure I received was 
io vivid, — ^I turned the comer of a street so much in the ordi- 
nary course of things, and was so tangibly present to the pave- 
ment, tlic shop-windows, the people, and a thousand agreeable 
reooUections which looked me naturally in the face, — ^that - 
sometimes when I walk there now, the impression seems hardly 
more real. I used to feel as if I actually pitched my soul 
there, and that spiritual eyes might have seen it shot over from 
Tuscany into York Street, like a rocket. It is much pleasanter, 
however, on waking up, to find soul and body together in one*s 
native land : — ^yes, even than- among thy olives and vines, 
Boccaccio 1 I not only missed *Hhe town*' in Italy; I missed 
my old trees^-oaks and elms. Tuscany, in point of wood, is 
nothing but olive-ground and vineyard. I saw there, how it 
was, that some persons when they return from Italy say it has 
no wood, apd some, a great deaL The fact is, that many parts 
of it, Tuscany included, has no wood to speak of; and it wants 
larger trees interspersed with the small ones, in the manner 
of our hedge-row elms. A tree of a reasonable height is a 
godsend. The olives are low and hazy-looking, like dry s«d- 
lows. You have plenty of these ; but to an Englishman, look- 
ing &om a height, they appear little better than brushwood. 
Then, there are no meadows, no proper green lanes (at least, 
I saw none), no paths leading over field and stile, no hay- 
fields in June, nothing of that luxurious combinatibn of green 
and russet, of grass, wild flowers, and woods, over which a 
lover of Nature can stroll for hours with a foot as fresh as the . 
stag's ; un vexed with chalk, dust, and an eternal public path ; 
and able to lie down, if he will, and sleep in clover. In short 
(saving, alas ! a finer sky and a drier atmosphere, great ingre- 
dients in good spirits), we have the best part of Italy in books; 
and this we can enjoy in England. Give me Tuscany in 
Middlesex or Berkshire, and the Valley of Ladies between 
Harrow and Jack Straw's Castle. The proud names and flinty 
ruins above the Mensola may keep their distance. Boccaccio 
shall build a bower for us out of his books, of all that we 
choose to import; and we vrill \iaveda.\svea wAfe^^TJisa^^'^^ 
beaVes. An Italian may prefer \x\s owi coxwivsi «&^ ^^ 
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flame fashion; and he is light. : I .kneir « young EiiffllBh- 
woman, who, having grown up in Tuscaiiy, tiio^ght the^ mnd- 
scapes of her native oountry insipid, and could notrioiagine 
how people could live without walks in yineyards. To me, 
Italy had a certain hard taste in the mouth. Its mountains 
were too bare^ its outlines too sharp, its lanes too stony, its 
voices too loud, its long summer too dusty. I longed to' bathe 
myself in the grassy. balm of my. native fields. But I wa& iU, 
unhappy, in a perpetual low fever.; andoritics, in sucb con>- 
dition, or in any condition rwhiob is not laudatory, should give 
us a list of the infirmities under wMcK^they sit down to esti- ' 
mate what they differ with. What a comfort, by the -way, 
that would be -to many ; an .author I • What ■ uncongenialideSy 
nay, what incompetencies we should discover 1 Wliat a relief 
to us to. find that it was ** only A's opinion ! " or f* oidy B's I" 
and how we should laugh at him while giving it in his ;owq 
person, vivd voce, instead of the mysterious body corporate of 
" We." Nay, how we, do laugh,— provided the bookseller'^ 
account will let us, provided omissions of notice, or commis- 
sions of it, harve nut been. ihe. ruin of our '^ edition 1" -* Thtte 
may Italians laugh at me, ^ould they xead my English criti-- 
cisms on their beautiful coimtry. 

Disappointed of transplanting Bedi's Italian vines into 
England, I thought I would try if I could bring over some 
literature of modem English growth into Italy. I proposed 
to a JPlorentine bookseller to set up . a quarterly compila- 
tion from the English magazines. Our periodical publica^ 
tions are rarely seen in Italy, thougk our countrymen are 
numerous. In the year 1825^ two liundi^ Englnh families 
were said to be resident in Florience. In Rome, idsit<»m^ 
though not families, were more numerous; and the- publica- 
tion, for little cost, might have beieir sent all over the Peni)>> 
sula. The plan was to select none but the very best aitioles, 
and follow them with an original cme commenting upon tteir 
beauties, so 4f jtp make readers in. Italy well acquainted with 
our living auUiors.' But the Tuscan authorities were frightened; 

'^ You must submit the publication " (said my bookseller) 
" to a censorship.". 

"Be it so.'' • - 

" But you must let them see every sheet before it goes to 
press, in order that there may be no reli^on or ^litica," 

" Very well: — to please the revcrcsiA. cieaDfi«»^'«^ ^^\aK?*^ 
no religion. Poiitic8 alfio are out ot thi^ qpgttotk^^ 
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'^ Aj, but politics may creep in." 

" They shall not" 

" Ah, but they may creep in " (say the authorities) " with- 
out your being aware; and then what is to be done?" 

" Why, if neither the editor nor the censors are aware, I 
do not see how any very vivid impression need be appre- 
hended with regard to the public.'' 

*' That has a very plausible sound; but how if the censors 
do not understand English ? " 

" There, indeed, they confound us. All I can say is, that 
the English understand the censors, and I see we must drop 
our intended work." 

This was the substance of a discourse which I had with the 
bookseller, in answer to the conmiunications which he brought 
me from his Grovemment. The prospectus had been drawn 
out; the bookseller had rubbed his hands at it, thinking of 
the money which the best writers in England were preparing 
for him ; but he was forced to give up the project. " Ah," 
said he to me in his broken English, as he sat in winter-time 
with cold feet and an irritable face, pretending to keep himself 
warm by tantalizing the tips of his fingers over a little bason 
of charcoal, ** Ah, you are vere happee in England. You can 
get so much money as you please." 

I know not what the Tuscan Government would have said 
to another book which I wrote at Maiano, and which English 
readers have not yet heard of, at least not publicly; for, 
though intended for publication, and the least faulty book, 
perhaps, which I have written, it has hitherto been only 
privately circulated. [A warmhearted friend, of admirable 
taste, who has subsequently achieved for himself a high place 
in literature, requested, and obtained, leave to print it at his 
own expense.] It is entitled, Christianism, or Belief and 
Unbelief Reconciled ; and contains, among other matters, the 
conclusions which the author had then come to on points of 
religious belief and practice. I wrote it because I was in a 
state of health which I thought might terminate fatally, and I 
was anxious before I died to do what good I could, as far as 
my reflections on those points had, in my opinion, enabled 
me. I shall say more of it towards the end of this volume. 
I had the consolation — I hope not the unchristian one-— of 
writing it at a window opposite the dissolved convent of the 
Doccia; for though I contemplated ^\k ^%a&\«^ xiwax. Vs^^ 
of departing superstition— then a\ay a\>ode,^iWo.v:>SxiSLi qn^^ 
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lcx>king the countiy-^-the book had any deBign in the world 
but that of grieving one gentle heart.* 

Attached, however, as associations of this natnre^ and those 
with Boccaccio and Redi, contributed to make me to my 
coimtry walks, I often varied them by going into Florence; 
or rather, I went there whenever the graver part of them 
became too much for me. I loved Florence, and saw nothing 
in it but cheerfulness and elegance. I loved the name; I 
loved the fine arts and the old palaces ; I loved the memories 
of Pulci and Lorenzo de* Medici, the latter of whom I eould 
never consider in any other light than that <^ a high-minded 
patron of genius, himself a poet; I loved the good-natored^- 
intelligent inhabitantis, who saw fair play between industry 
and amusement ; nay, I loved the Government itself, however 
afraid it was of English periodicals; for at that time it was 
good-natured also, and coidd .".live and let live,'* after a certain 
quiet fashion, in that beautiful bye-corner of Europe, where 
there were no longer any wars, nor any great regard for the 
parties that had lately waged themj ill^timate or legitimate. 
The reigning family were Austrians, but with a difference, 
long Ibdianized, and with no great family affection. One 
good-natured Grand Duke had succeeded another for several 
generations; and the liberalism of that extraordinary prince, 
the first Leopold, was still to be felt, in a general way, veiy 
sensibly, though it lost in some particulars ailer the triumph 
of the allies, and the promises broken to the Carbonari ;f nor, 
indeed, has the reigning Grand Duke in his old age and his 
fiight about Mazzini, bettered them. 

* This hook has been since enlarged and systematized, and is now 
entitled the Rdigion of the Heart 

t The sixth volome of the Florentine History of the late Captain 
Henry Edward Napier is almost entirely 'occupied by a full and 
excellent account of the reign of this admirable and indeed wonderful 
prince, Leopold the First, Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany. He was not only a reformer, but a reformer 
of the noblest and most liberal kind, and this, too, notwithstand- 
ing opposition the most harassing fiom the priests, from his own 
ministers, nay, actually from the very nation for whom he reformed, 
and who had not yet been well taught enough to understand him. 
6uch readers as are not acquainted with him, are earnestly recom- 
mended to become so; and they cannot do it better than in the pages 
of Captain Napier, who was himself a worthy member of a remark- 
able fiEimily, and a writer as honest as he waa ^^inn^i^^l^. Wom^ 
the honour topoBBesa a copy of his work, ^vca rn^Yjy Y)\\mm^\\ ^^ 
I regret that I bad not time to make that ihegcqatfEL VpxVemms^^^Nw^^ 
before be died, which would have enabled me V> •••'J ot S.^ ^«^«X 
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Talking of Grand Dukes and de* Mcdicis, be it known, 
before I forget to mention it (so modest am I by natope), that 
on one of these visits to Illorence, and in the house of a 
Medici himselfi I had the happiness of folding to my bosom, 
with reciprocal pleasure in our faces, no less a personage than 
a certain lovely Maddalcna de* Medici, daughter of said dis- 
tinguished individual, and now, at this moment, in all proba- 
bility, lovelier than ever; seeing, alas I that she waft then . 
little more than a baby, just able to express her satis&ction 
at being noticed by her admirers. 

I wish* I could equally have admired the fimdoos Yenns 
de' Medici, in whom I expected to find the epitome of all 
that was charming; for I had been led, by what I. thought 
the popular misrepresentations of her, to trust almost as little 
to plaster casts as to engravings. But how shall I venture to 
express what I felt? how own the disappointment which I 
shared with the " Smellfungiis " of Sterne, instead of the 
raptures which I had looked for in unison with Sterne him- 
self, and Thomson, and, perhaps, all the travelled connois- 
seurs of the earth, Smollett alone and Hazlitt excepted ? 

When the intelligent traveller approaches Florence,. when 
he ascends the top of the gentle mountains that surround it, 
and sees the beautiful city lying in a plain full of orchards — 
what are the anticipations and ideas in which he indulges? 
Not surely images of a Grand Duke, however grand or even 
good he may be, nor of divers other Grand Dukes Hhat pre- 
ceded him, nor of the difference between tables-cThote, 'nor any 
such local phenomena, eminent in the eyes of the postilion :^- 
he thinks of the old glories of Florence: of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, of Dante, of Boccaccio, of Michael Angelo, of Galileo, 
of the river Amo and Fiesole, of the rank which that small 
city has challenged, by the sole power of wit, among the 
greatest names of the earth ; of the lively and clever genera- 
tion that have adorned it, playing their music, painting their 
pictures, and pouring forth a language of pearls; and last, 
but not least, he thinks of the goddess who still lives there-^ 
the fer-famed Venus de' Medici, triumphing in her worshippers 
as if no such thing as a new religion had taken place, and 
attracting adoration from all parts of the earth. 

now. I do not agree with some of his conclusions respecting what it 
Snalljr desirable in the nalure ot go^^Tum^at.*, but I do not wonder 
iU tbem, considering what a set ot \i^s^\»^QA^gnsv<»%\ia\«^VsL ^^ 
A/as^ jiart to describe* .^ v 
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- Ha bntersi and worskipa likewise. I/too, entered and 
worshipped, prepared to be the humblest of her admirers. I 
did not even hurtj to the galierj as soon as I arrived. I 
took a respectM time for going |)roperl7. When I entered 
the TOftinj I retained mj eyes a little on the objects around 
her, willing to make my approadies like a devout lover, and 
to prq»re myself for that climax of delight. It seemed too 
great ai'pleasure to be Vulgarly and abruptly taken. - At leng& 

I look. I behold, and I Wi^ifthip indeed ; but not for the old 
reasons. How idiaU I: rentore 'to. state Ihe new bn^ -t 
must-Hudce a little farther pre&ce, and irill take the oppor^ 
tunity of noticing the galleiyiteelf/.''*^ >> J ^ T ^ -. 

The celebrated Florentine Galler^icT an oblong, occupnng 
the upper story of a whole street of government offices. The 
street is joined at the end, though opening into a portico 
unden^eat^ on the river Amo,'80 that the gallery runs almost 
entirdy toiind the tiiree sides. ' The longer corridor is 430 
fe^ l<mg.(Frrach), the intermediate one 97 feet. They are 

II feet brdad, 20 feet high, floored with variegated stucco, and 
painted on ibe roof m /re^co. 

Ike windows are ample, curtained from the sun, and gene- 
rally opened to admit die air. The whole forms a combina* 
ticm of nieatness and richness,' of clear and soft light, of silence, 
firmness, and grace, worthy to be the cabinet of what it con* 
tains. These contents are etatues, busts, pictures, sarcophagi ; 
the paintings filling the iiiterstices between the sculptures, 
and occupying the. continued jspace over their heads. The 
first things you behold on entering the gallery are busts of 
Soman emperors and their kindreds 

But these ntiore obvious portions of the gallery are not aOL 
These illustrious corridors present certain tempting-looking 
doors, which excite curiosity, and these doors open into 
rooms whioh-are.ihe very boudoirs of .coimoisseurship. 'They 
contain sp^mens of; the ^dififerent schools, collections of gems 
and medals, and select : assemblaiges fix)m the whole artistic 
treasure. One of them, called the Tribune, littie more per- 
haps than 20 feet in diitmeter, is a concentration of beauty 
and wealth. It is an octagon, lighted from above, floored 
with precious marble, and over-arched with a cupola adorned 
with motiier-o*-pearL But I knew notiiing of all this till 1 
read it in a hook. 1 saw only the 'pic^nsoik «^<i ^(^ t^ak:^^. 
jSere, among other wonderful ihing|&, ia ^Skift mcsc^ ^^sq^^jsi^c^ 
Venus of Titian. Here is the ^oiDKniA ^ 'S^^^JtaA.N '^'^'^ 

«>5>. — J^ 
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Jullud tlic Second, vrhh four other pictures, showing the pro- 
gress of his liand; the adoring Virgin of Gorreggio; the 
Epiphany of Albert Durer; a masterpiece of Vandyke; 
another of Paul Veronese ; another by Doroenichino ; another 
by Leonardo da Vinci. In the middle of the room, forming 
a square, stand the famous Apollo, with his arm oyer his 
head, leaning on a tree; the Grinder, or Listening Slave; the 
Wrestlers ; and the Faun Playing the Cymbals. And as the 
climax of attraction to all this, with the statues and paintings 
in attendance, elevated by herself, opposite the doorway, and 
approached by a greater number of pilgrims than are now 
drawn to Italy by the Virgin herself, presides the goddess of 
the place, the ancient deity restored and ever young— the 
&r-famed Venus de' Medici. 

'* So ttaods the statue which enchants the world."* 

Seeing what I saw, and feeling as I did, when I first beheld 
this renowned production, glittering with the admiration of 
ages as well as its own lustre, it was easy to conceive the in- 
dignation which the Florentines displayed when they saw it 
take its departure for France, and the vivacity with which 
Bonaparte broke out when he spoke of its acquisition. (See 
page 78 of this volume.) 

Ailer this second pre&ce, which is another genuine tran- 
script of my feelings on entering the room, I should again be 
at a loss how to venture upon the opinion I am about to ex- 
press, if I did not recollect that the entire statue is acknow- 
ledged not to be antique, and that the very important part 
which called forth my disappointment is by some supposed not 
to be so. The statue was originally dug up near Tivoli, at 
Hadnan*s Villa, and was then in a broken as well as in a muti- 
lated state. Luckily the divisions were such as to refit easily; 
but it is confessed that the whole right arm was wanting, and 
so was part of the left arm from the elbow downwards. 

" With the exception of a little bit of the body or so," says 
the French editor of the GuidCf " all the rest is evidently an- 
tique."* 

This, it appears, is disputable; but nobody doubts the 
greater part of the body, and the body is certainly divine. 
Luckily for me, I approached the statue on the lefi; as you 
enter the door, so that I first saw it from the point of view 

* [The work of Praxiteles Vi«a >MAo\3^A.^^7 Ao^TL-^v^aA V3 Tosto- 
ratioDB in the head, and some pwt oi \Xi^ «tix»\ \svsx. ^sJa&1cfe^x^T«^5lss^k 
Itself IB 8uppo»ed to be antiq^e.'^ 
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which shows it to most advantage. The timid praises which 
cold northern criticism ventures to bestow upon naked beauty, 
are not calculated to do it justice. The good faith with which 
I speak must warrant me in resorting to the more pictorial 
allowances and swelling words of the Italians. The really 
modest will forgiye me, at all events ; and I am only afraid 
that the prudish will be disappointed at not having enough to 
blame. Hips and aideSj however (if they imderstand such 
words), will do. We first vulgarize our terms with a coarse 
imagination, and then are afraid to do justice to what they 
express. It was not so with our ancient- admirers of beauty, 
the Spensers and Philip Sidneys; and they, I believe, were 
not worse men than ourselves. It would be difficult nowa- 
days to convey, in English, the impression of the Italian word 
Jianchi (flanks) with the reqidsite delicacy, in speaking of the 
naked human figure. We use it to mean only the sides of an 
army, of a fortified place, or of a beast. Yet the words rile- 
vati Jianchi (flanks in relief) are used by the greatest Italian 
poets to express a beauty, eminent among all beautiful females 
who are not pinched and spoilt by modern fashions ; and this 
is particularly the case with the figure which the sculptor pre- 
sented to his mind in forming the Venus de* Medici. Fielding, 
in one of his passages about Sophia, would help me out wi& 
the rest. But to those who have seen the Venus of Canova, it 
is sufficient to say, that in all which constitutes the loveliness 
of the female figure, the Venus de* Medici is the reverse of 
that lank and insipid personage. Venus, above all goddesses, 
ought to be a woman ; whereas the statue of Canova, with its 
straight sides and Frenchified head of hair, is the image (if 
of anything at all) of Fashion affecting Modesty. The finest 
▼lew of the Venus de' Medici is a three-quarter one, looking 
towards the back of the head. Let the statue rest its fiime 
on this. It is perfection ; if, indeed, the shoulders are not a 
thought too broad. But the waist, and all thereunto belong- 
ing — I would quote Sir Philip Sidney at once, if I were sure 
I had none but an audience worthy of him. The feet are very 
beautifiil — ^round, Hght, and tender. It is j ustly said, that there 
is no cast of the Venus which gives a proper idea of the original. 
Perhaps the nature of the marble is one of the reasons. It 
has warmth, and a polish that swims away with the eye ; such 
as what Horace speaks of in the countenance of his mistress-^ 

" VtdtttB oimiom luUcruB Mp\c\.*' 

^LookB too slippery to b^ Wotoiu^TJir— ^«»s». 
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Alas I not so the face, nor the gestare. When I saw theyo^ 
all the charms of the bodj vanished. Thomson thought 
otherwise — 

'* Bashful the bends } her well-taaght look aside 
Turns in enchanting guise, where dubious mix 
Vain conscious beautf , a dissembled sense 
Of modest shame^ and slippery looks of lore. 
The gazer grows enamoured ; and the stone^ 
As if exulting in its conquest, smiles.** 

See the poem of Liberty^ part the feurth^ But Thomison writes 
like a poet who made what he went to find. I was not so 
lucky. I do not remember what it was that &nollett, in his 
morbid spleen, said of the Venus. Something, if Sterne is to 
be believed, not very deoent. I hope I am not going to be- 
have myself as ill. With all my admiration of Smollett and 
his masterly writing, I would rather err with the poetical 
Scotchman, than be right with the prose one; but setting 
aside the body (which, if Smollett said anvthing indecent 
against, I say he spoke in a manner worthy of Ids friend Pere- 
grine Pickle), I must make bold to say, that I think neither- the 
gesture of the figure modest, nor the face worthy even of the 
gesture. Yes ; perhaps it is worthy of the gesture, for affected 
modesty and real want of feeling go together; and, to my mind, 
the expression of the face (not to mince the matter, now I must 
come to it) is pert, petty, insolent, and fastidious. It is the 
fiu;e of a foolish young woman, who thinks highly of herself, 
and is prepared to be sarcastic on all her acquaintance. 

I cling eagerly to the supposition that the head is not an 
antique; and, I must add, that^ if artists are warranted (as 
they very probably are) in deducing a necessity of the present 
position of the hands from the turn of the shoulders, the hands 
were certainly not in their present finical taste. A different 
character given to them would make a world of difference in 
the expression of the figure. It is not to be supposed that 
the sculptor intended to make a sophisticate pert Venus, such 
as nobody could admire. It is out of all probability. There 
is too much sentiment in the very body. On the other hand, 
the expression is neither graceful and good enough for the 
diviner aspect of the Goddess of Love, nor sufficiently festive 
and libertine for the other character tinder which she was 
worshipped. It might be said, that the Greek women, in con- 
sequence of the education they TecfcVveA, ^<st^ Taaxe. ^airiQus 
^br the beauty of their persons tioaa ii>x tSaa cx^x^as^oivx^i^w 



&ces; ihai tlie artist, therefore, copied f&m peotiliaiily of -his 
countrywomen ; that it might not have heesi his object to 
excel in expression of countenance ; or that he oould not, ;per» 
haps, have made a face equal to the figure, his talent not 
being equally tumed*^ for both. But it is said, on the other 
hand, that the wotkien of Greece, owing to moral causes -of 
«ome kind, were inferior to the other sex in beauty, «o-l)iat 
^artists took their models fronv among those of a certidn Uoeiised 
order^ who, strange to say, were the only females that reoeiTed 
-a-good eduoadon ; ai^ certainly it is possible that Ihe -Yenud 
de' Medici may have been a portrait of one of those atioma- 
lous personages.' The i^Etoe, however^ has the very^ worst look 
of meret^ciousness, which iswant of feeling; andthis^we are ..^ 
bound to suppose, would at least have b^n veiled' under a 
pleasant and more winning aspect. That it may not have 
been the sculptor's object to render the &oe worthy of thd 
figure,, it is hardly possible to conceive; though it may be 
conceded that he would have found it difficult to do tto^ espe^ 
cially in marble. But the question lies, not between a figure 
divine and a iace unequal to it; but between a figu:re diVihe 
and a face altogether unworthy. Apuleius has said, t^ak: if 
Venus herself were bald, she would no longer be Venus.- It 
is difficiult not to agree with him. • And yet with much more 
truth -might he have said, that Venus could not be Voius 
without attractiveness of expression. A beautiful figure' is not 
all, nor even half. It is far more requisite to have beatily in 
the eyes, beauty in the smile, and that graceful and affectionate 
look of approach, or of meeting the approached half way> 
which the Latins expressed by a wOrd taken from the same 
root as her name, Venustds, The cestus was roimd the wsoMj 
but what gave it its power ? Winning looks, tendernesSi 
delightful discourse, the whole power of seduction atid eUter-^ 
tainment, such as Homer has described it, in verses rich as 
the girdle. Now, there is nothing of all this in the Venus de' 
Aledici. Her face seems to vilify and to vulgarize all which 
her person inspires. Even the oount^iance of Titian's Venus, 
which hangs on the wall behind the statue, just over its head, 
as if on purpose to out-do it, succeeds in so doing ; and yet 
this naked figure, though called a Venus, is nothing more, I 
believe, than the portrait of somebody's mistress, not roman- 
tically delicate, and waiting till an old wt)man in the btfck- 
ground brings her her clothes to g^l xscg. %>iV> xl^\> ^i^ \&ssd&u«xs^ 
SuU it is an excellent painting, tiie cxgtWftsxa ^ ^^^»Rfc^» ^ 
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least genuine and to the purpose, and the whole figure worthy 
to be adored in the temple of the Venus Pandemos, if not of 
the diviner one. 

Upon the whole, I found the busts of the Roman emperors 
far more interesting than this renowned statue. Julius Cesar 
leads them, with a thin face, traversed in all directions with 
wrinkles. I thought I had never beheld such a care-worn 
countenance. Such was the price he paid for ruling his 
happier fellow -creatures. Augustus, on the contrary, has 
quite a prosperous aspect, — healthy, el^ant, and composed, — 
tliough, if I remembor rightly, the expression was hard. You 
thought he could easily enough put his sign*manual to the 
proscription. His daughter. Julia (I speak ^njdl these points 
from memory) has a fat, voluptuous face, and (I think) wore a 
wig; at all events, her hair was dressed in some high, artificial 
manner. I think also she had a double chin, though she was 
&r from old. You could well enough fancy her letting Ovid 
out, at a back staircase. Somebody — Hazlitt, I think — said 
that the Koman emperors in this gallery had more of an ordi- 
nary English look than what we conceive of the Roman ; and, 
if I am not mistaken at this distance of time, I agreed with 
him. There was the good English look with the good, the dull 
with the dull, and so on. Domitian had exactly the pert 
aspect of a footman peering about him in a doorway. The 
look, however, of the glutton Vitellius was something mon- 
strous. His face was simply vulgar, but he had a throat like 
that of a pelican. Nero's face it was sad to contemplate. There 
is a series of busts of him at different periods of his life ; one, 
that of a charming happy little boy ; another, that of a young 
man growing imeasy ; and a third, ikaJb of the miserable tyrant. 
You fancied that he was thinking of having killed his 
mother, and was trying to bully his conscience into no care 
about it. y^ 

After all, I kpow not whether the most interesting sight in 
Florence is not a little mysterious bit of something looking 
like parchment, which is shown you under a glass case in the 
principal public library. It stands pointing towards heaven, 
and is one of the fingers of Galileo. The hand to which 
it belonged is supposed to have been put to the torture by the 
Inquisition, for ascribing motion to the earth ; and the finger 
is now worshipped for having proved the motion. After this, 
let no suffering reformer's pen. nna^vi^\£fla.» "VL \aa <:»»£& \i^ 
gpo^,ju$tiQ0 will be don^ it boxj^^ ^7^ 
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But I must return to Maiano, in order to take leave of it 
for England ; for the fortunes of the Examiner, as &r as its 
then proprietors were concerned, had now come to their 
crisis; and constant anxiety in a foreign land for the very 
subsistence of my family was not to be borne any longer. I 
need not enter into some private matters which had tended to 
produce this aggravation of a public result. Suffice to say, 
that the author*s customary patron — the bookseller — enabled 
me to move homewards; and that I did so with joy, which 
almost took away half my cares. 

My last day in Italy was jovial. I had a proper Baccha- 
nalian parting with Florence. A stranger and I cracked a 
bottle together in high style. He ran against -me with a flask 
of wine in kis hand, and divided it gloriously between us. 
My white waistcoat was drenched into rose colour. It was 
impossible to be angry with his good-humoured face ; so we 
complimented one another on our joviality, and parted on the 
most flourishing terms. In the evening I cracked another 
flask, with equal abstinence of inside. Mr. Kirkup made me 
a present of a vine-stick. He came to Maiano with Brown, 
to take leave of us ; so we christened the stick as they do a 
seventy-four, and he stood roc?-father. 

We set off next morning at six o'clock. I took leave of 
Maiano with a dry eye, Boccaccio and the Valley of Ladies 
notwithstanding. But the grave face of Brown (who had 
stayed all night, and who was to continue doing us service 
after we had gone, by seeing to our goods and chattels) was 
not so easily to be parted with. I was obliged to gulp down 
a sensation in the throat, such as men cannot very well afford 
to confess " in these degenerate days," though Achilles and 
old Lear made nothing of owning it. 

But before I quit Italy altogether, I will describe some of 
our further impressions about it, both physical and moral, 
and general as well as particular. 

You find yourself in VirgiPs country the moment you see 
the lizards running up the walls, and hear the cicadce (now 
cicale) " bursting the bushes with their song." This famous 
"grasshopper*' of Anacreon, as the translators call it, which 
is not a grasshopper but a beetle, sitting on the trees, pro- 
duces liis " song " by scraping a hollow part of his thest 
with certain muscles. The noise \a so \o\3A^ «a 'v^ ^\sM«a«- 
sant during the heats of the summeT-da.^?^, ^ \o i^gess^^'^a^ 
€fa stocking.manufuQiory. TravelVew m ^vcSV^ ^^RSax?^>2M^ 
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white conversing with a friend along a wood, jou ■ometiinef 
cannot be heard for them. 

All the inteot tribes, good and bad, acquire yigoar and sise 
aa they get southward. We found, however, but one scorjMdn 
in-doors, and he was joung. We were loolfing on him with 
much interest, and speculating upon his turn of mind,- wh^i a ' 
female servant quietly took out her scissors, and cut him in 
two. Her bile, with eating oil and mines^ was as much 
exalted as his. Scorpions, however, are no very dangerous 
things in Italy. The gnats are bad enough without them, and 
even the flies arc almost as bad as the gnats. The zanzaliere 
(the bed-net against' the gnats) appeared almost as necessary 
against the flies, as against the enemy from whom it is namej. 

But there is one insect which is equally harmleiss and beau- 
tif\il. It succeeds the noisy cicala of an evening ; and is of so 
fiury-like a nature and lustre, that it would be almost worth 
coming into the south to look at it, if there were no other at- 
traction. I allude to the fire-fly. Imagine thousands of flash* 
ing diamonds every night powdering the ground, the trees, 
and the air, especially in the darkest places, and in the corn- 
fields. They give at once a delicacy and brilliance to Italian 
darkness, inconceivable. It is the glow-worm, winged, and 
flying in crowds. In England it is die female alone that can 
be said to give light ; that of the male, who is the exclusive 
possessor of the wings, is hardly perceptible. " Worm" is a 
wrong word, the creature being a real insect. The Tuscan 
name is lucciola^ little- light. In Genoa they call them coee' 
belle (chiare-belle), clear and pretty. When held in the hand, 
tlie little creature is discovered to be a dark-coloured beetle, 
but without the hardness or sluggish look of the beetle tribe. 
The light is contained in the under part of the extremity of 
the abdomen, exhibiting a dull golden-coloured section by day, 
and flashing occasionally by daylight, especially when the hand 
is shaken. At night the flashing is that of the purest and most 
lucid fire, spangling the vineyards and olive-trees, and their 
dark avenues, with innumerable stars. Its use is not known* 
In England, and I believe here, the supposition is that it is a 
signal of love. It affords no perceptible heat, but is supposed 
to be phosphoric. In a dark room, a single one is sufficient 
to flash a light against the wall. I have read of a lady in the 
West Indies who could see to read by the help of three imder 
a glass, as long as they cbose t» axi^om\»a^x^\xft?f. \^vsfaa|^ 
hode in Genoa a few of tliemN^eT^QommQu\^'m^>ax^i»* 
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all night, going about like littl<j sparkling elvea. It is impos- 
sible not to think of something spiritual in seeing the progress 
of one of them through a dark room. You only know it bj 
the flashing of its lamp which takes place every two or three 
feet apart, sometimes oflener, thus marking its. track in and 
out of the apartment, or about it. It is Hke a little fairy taking 
its rounds. These insects remind \is Qf the lines in -Herrick, 
inviting his mistress to come to him at night-time^ and they 
suit them still better than his English ones :— 

** Their lights the glow-worms lend thee $ 
The shooting-stars attend thee ; 
And the elves also, 
-Whoseilittle-eyes glow, 
lake the sparks of fire, befriend thee." 

To me, who when I was in Italy passed more of toy time| 
even than usual, in the ideal world, the spiritual-looking litde 
creatures were more than commonly interesting. Shelly tised 
to watch them for hours. I looked at thbnil and wondered 
whether any of the particles he lefl upon earth helped to 
animate their loving and lovely light. The last fragment 
he wrote, which was a welcome to me on my arrival from 
England, began with a simile taken from their dusk look 
and the fire underneath it, in which he foimd a likeness to 
his friend. They had then just made their appearance for the 
season. 

There is one circumstance respecting these fire-flies, quite 
as extraordinary as any. There is no mention of them in the 
ancient poets. Now, of all insects, even southern, they are, 
perhaps, the most obvious to poetical notice. It is difiicult to 
conceive how any poet, much more a pastoral or an amatory 
poet, could help speaking of them ; and yet they make their 
appearance neither in Greek nor Latin verse, neither in 
Homer, nor Virgil, nor Ovid, nor Anacreon, nor Theocritus. 
The earliest mention of them, with which I am acquainted, is 
in Dante (/n/erwo, canto 21), where he compares the spirits 
in the eighth circle of hell, who go about sw&thed in fire, to 
the " lucciole" in a rural valley of an evening. A truly 
saturnine perversion of a beautiful object. Does nature put 
forth a new production now and then, like an author ? Or 
has the glow-worm been exalted into the fire-fly by the 
greater heat of the modern ItaWan so\\, \n\v\Ocv ^^y^*^^ ^^^^"^^^ 
pntable ? The supposition is, 1 beWeve;, V^\. V5^^ ^-t^-^ ^^^"^ 
brought into Europe fix)m the N<5W 'WotVi. 
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Witli respect to wood in Italy, oUye-tiees in pariioulary 
travel]eni hearing so much of the latter, and accustomed to 
their pickled fruit, are generally disappointed at sight of 
them. AMicthcr my enthusiasm was borne out by judgment, 
I cannot say, but I liked them, at least in combination. An 
olive-tree by itself is hardly to be called handsome, imless it 
is young, in which state it-is very much so, quite warranting 
Homer's comparison with it of die slain youth. It is then 
tender-looking and elegant When old the leaves are sti^T, 
hard, pointed, willow-like, dark above, and of a light leathern 
colour underneath ; the trunk slight, dry-looking, crooked ; 
and it almost always branches off into a double stem at a little 
-distance from tlie ground. A wood of olive-trees looks like a 
huge hazy bush, more light than dark, and glimmering with 
innumerable specks, which are the darker sides of the leaves. 
When they are in fruit they seem powdered with myriads of 
little black balls. My wife said, that olive-trees looked as if 
they only grew by moonlight; which gives a better idea of 
their light, faded aspect, than a more prosaical description. 

The pine-tree is tall, dark, and comparatively branchless, 
till it spreads at top into a noble, solid-looking head, wide and 
stately. It harmonizes as beautifully with extended land- 
scape, as architectural towers, or as ships at sea. 

The cypress is a poplar in shape, but more sombre, stately, 
and heavy; not to be moved by every flippant air. It is of a 
beautiful dark colour, and contrasts admirably with trees of a - 
rounder figiu-e. Two or three cypress-trees by the side of a 
white or yellow cottage, slated and windowed like our new 
cottage-houses near London, the windows often without glass, 
are alone su^icient to form a Tuscan picture, and constantly 
remind you that you are at a distance fix)m home. 

The consumption, by the way, of olive oil is immense. It 
is probably no mean exasperator of Italian bile. The author 
of an Italian Art of Health approves a moderate use of it, both 
in diet and medicine ; but say6, that as soon as it is cooked, 
fried, or otherwise abused, it inflames the blood, disturbs the 
humours, irritates the fibres, and produces other eflects very 
superfluous in a stimulating climate. The notoriousness of 
the abuse makes him cry out, and ask how much better it 
would be to employ this pernicious quantity of oil in lighting 
the streets and roads. He thinks it necessary, however, to 
apologize to his countrymen Cot Vk\& ^^YQax^TiN. \na.\Xi^rLtian 
to their pecuniary profits, ?wdding, V)!aaX \ife t»?^^ ^?x«5»^>s^ 
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diverting them into another channel. I fear the two ledgers 
would make a very different show of profit and loss: not to 
mention, that unless the oil were consecrated, or the lamps 
hung very high, it would assuredly be devoured. We had no 
little difficulty in keeping the servants from disputing its food 
with our lamp-light. Their lucubrations were of a more 
internal nature than ours. 

" The rather thon, 
Celestial oil shine inwards." 

I was told that the olive-trees grew finer and finer as you 
went southwards. 

The chestnut-trees are very beautifal; the spiky-looking 
branches of leaves, long, and of a noble green, make a glorious 
show as you look up against the intense blue of the sky. Is 
it a commonplace to say that the castanets used in dfmcing, 
evidently originated in the nuts of this tree, castagnette f 
They are made in general, I believe, of cockle-shells, or an 
imitation of them; but the name renders their vegetable 
descent unequivocaL It is pleasant to observe the simple 
origin of pleasant things. Some loving peasants, time imme- 
morial, fall dancing under the trees : they pick up the nuts, 
rattle them in their hands; and behold (as the Frenchman 
says) the birth of the accompaniment of the fandango. 

Thus much for insects and trees. Among the human 
novelties that impress a stranger in Italy, I have not before 
noticed the vivacity prevalent among all classes of people. 
The gesticulation is not French. It has an air of greater 
simplicity and sincerity, and has more to do with the eyes 
and expression of countenance. But afler being used to it, 
the English must look like a nation of scomers and prudes. 
When serious, the women walk with a certain piquant state- 
iincss, the same which impressed the ancient as well as 
modern poets of Italy, Virgil in particular ; but it has no 
haughtiness. You might imagine them walking up to a 
dance, or priestesses of Venus approaching a temple. When 
lively, their manner out of doors is that of our liveliest 
women within. If they make a quicker movement than usual, 
if they recognize a friend, for instance, or call out to some- 
body, or despatch somebody with a message, they have all the 
life, simplicity, and unconaciousaeBi^ of XJafc \i«:^^\s3aX. ^ ^ss«. 
young iKoinen, who are at ease in lYv^t ^T^^ia ^x -'^k^ba. 
On becoming intimate with Genoa, \ io\xnii ^OosbX \X v^'ess^'^**^ \ 
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multitudes of handsome women; and what surpriaed me^ 
I many of them with beautiful norUiem compleziona. But an 

j English ladj told me, that for this latter diacoTerj I was 

indebted to my short sight. This is probable. I have oftmi, 
I confess, been in raptures at ftcea that have passed me in 
London, whose only faults were bdng very coarse and con- 
siderably bilious. It is not desirable, .hoif^eyer, to hsvB a 
Brobdignagian sight; and where the mouth is sweet. and the 
eyes intelligent, there is always the look of beauty with a 
right observer. Now, I saw heaps of such faces. in Grenoa. 
The superiority x)f the women oret the men iitas indeed re- 
markable, and is to be accounted for perhaps by thd latter 
being wrapt and screwed up in money-getting; -Yet it is 
just the reverse, I understand, at Nf^Ies; and the Neapo- 
litans are accused of being as sharp at a baigain as anybody. 
What is certain, however, is, that in almost idl parts of Italy, 
gentility of appearance is on the side of the females. The 
rarity of a gentlemanly look in the men is remaikable. The 
; conunonness of it among women of all classes is equally 

so. The former was certainly not the case in old 'times^ if 
i we are to trust the portraits handed down to us; nor^ 

\ indeed, could it easily have been believed, if left upon record. 

i What is the cause, then, of this extraordinary d^^eracy ? 

Is it, afler all, an honourable one to the Italians? Is it 
; that the men, thinking of the moral and political situation 

I of their country, and so long habituated to feel themselves 

I degraded, acquire a certain instinctive carelessness and con- 

1 tempt of appearance ; while the women, on the other hand, 

\ more taken up with their own affairs, with the conscious- 

! ness of beauty, and the flattery which is more or less paid 

I them, have retained a greater portion of their self-possession 

I and esteem ? The alteration, whatever it is owing to, is of 

; the worst kind. The want of gontility is not supplied, as 

\ it so often is with us, by a certain homely simplici^ and 

manliness, quite as good in its way, and better, where the 
former does not include the better part of it. The appearance, 
to use a modem cant phrase, has a certain raffishness in it, 
like that of a suspicious-looking fellow in England, who 
lounges about with his hat on one side, and a flower in his 
mouth. Nor is it confined to men in trade, whether high or 
low; though at the same time I must observe, that all men, 
high or low (with the e^ceptious, oi coxcrefc^^'ax. \akA t^Wa\ 
ia ererjrcase), are given to piudong «n^ «KTin^,V^^^ai%^«a 
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aervaiits upon the Ibwest possible allowance, and eating as 
little as need be themselves, with the exception of their 
favourite mtnestra, of which I will speak presently, and which 
being a cheap as well as favourite dish, they gobble in 'sufE- 
cient quantity to hinder their abstinence in other things from 
being r^;arded as the effect of temperance. In Pisa, the 
great good of. life was a hot supper; but at Fisa and Genoa 
both^ as in ** the city" with us, if you overheard anytlnng 
said ^ the streets, it was generally about money. QucUrini, 
soldif and Ztre, were discussed at every step. A stranger, 
full of tiie Italian poets and romances, is smprised to find the 
southern sunshine teeming with this northern buzz. One 
thinks sometimes that men would not know what to do with 
their, time, if it. were not for that succession of hopes and 
fears, which constitutes the essence of trade. It looks like a 
good-humoured invention, of nature to save the major part 
of mankind from getting tired to death with themselves; but, 
in truth, it is ff-neicessity of progression. All mankind must 
be fiised together, before they know how to treat one another 
properly, and to agree ' upon final good. Prince Albert^s 
project for next year* is a great lifl in this direction. It was 
a most happy thought for combining the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary interests of the world. 

One of the greatest causes of the deterioration of the 
modem Italian character, has been the chicanery, sensuality, 
&lsehood, worldliness, and petty feeling of all sorts, exhibited 
by the Court of Home. Mazzini has denoimced it in eloquence, 
of which the earth has not yet seen the result^ however 
extraordinary its consequences have been already in the events 
at Rome. But l^he same things were talked of when I was 
in Italy, and the truth very firedy uttered. 

The Italians owned, that for centuries they had been accus> 
tomed to see the most exalted persons among them, and a 
sacred court, full of the pettiest and most selfish vices ; that, 
while they had instinctively lost their respect for those persons, 
they had, nevertheless, bdield them the most fiourishing of 
their countrymen ; and that they had been taught, by their 
example, to make such a distinction between belief and prac- 
tice, as would startle the saving grace of the most lawless of 
Calvinists. From what I saw myself (and I would not mention 
it, if it had not been corroborated by others who resided in 

♦ The nnt Crystal Palace. \The lesBMk ^wia ^irA\.\fcTL\s^\«!J^^%aEs^ 
itigdMcQlt to correct it withoofc ii]itaAii%ttoc^»i\«iX>^ 
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Italy for years) there was a prevailing contempt of truth in the 
country, that would have aatoniahed even an oppressed Irish- 
man. It formed an awful comment upon those dangers of 
oatechizing people into insincerity, which Bentham pointed out 
in his Church'of^Englandism, We in England are far enough, 
Grod knows, from this universality of evil yet ; and some of the 
most conscientious of our cleigy themselves have lately been 
giving remarkable indication of their disinterested horror on 
the subject. May such writers, and such readers of them, 
alwa3rs be found to preserve us from it ! In Shelley*s preface 
to the tragedy of the Cencij which was written at Rome, the 
religious nature of this pro&nation of truth is pointed out With . j 
equal acuteness and eloquence. I have heard instances of ■■ \ 
falsehood, not merely in shops, but among ^^ ladies and gentle- 
men,*' so extreme, so childish, and apparently so unconscious 
of wrong, that the very excess of it, however shocking in one 
respect, relieved one's feelings in another. It showed how 
much might be done by proper institutions, to exalt the 
character of a people who are by nature so ingenuous. But 
received Italian virtues, under their present govehimentsi 
consist in being Catholic (that is to say, in going to confession), 
in not being '* taken in '* by others, and in taking in every-, 
body else. Persons employed to do the least or die greatest 
jobs, will alike endeavour to cheat you through thick and 
thin. Such, at least, was the case when I was in Italy. It 
was a perpetual warfare, in which you were obliged to fight in 
self--defcnce. If you paid anybody what he asked you, it never 
entered into his imagination that you did it from anything but 
folly. You were pronounced a minchione (a ninny), one of 
their greatest terms of reproach. On the other hand, if you 
battled well through the bargain, a perversion of the natural 
principle of self-defence led to a feeling of respect for you. 
Dispute might increase ; the man might grin, stare, threaten ; 
might pour out torrents of argument and of '' injured inno- 
cence,'* as they always do; but be firm, and he went away 
equally angry and admiring. Did anybody condescend to 
take them in, the admiration as well as the anger was still in 
proportion, like that of the gallant knights of old when they 
were beaten in single combat. 

The &mouB order of things called Ciciaheism is the conse- 
quence of a state of society more inconsistent than itself, 
though less startling to the \^\\.<& ot \\i^ vrorld ^ but it was 
'nonaged in a foolidi manner \ «si^, «tocMi%^ xa ^-^^ Sx ^*w>^ 
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almost as gross, more formal, and quite as hypocritical as what 
it displaced. It is a stupid system. The poorer the people, 
the less, of course, it tsdces place among them ; but as the 
husband, in all cases, has the most to do for his family, and 
is the person least cared for, he is resolved to get what he can 
before marriage ; so a vile custom prevails among the poorest, 
by which no girl can get married unless she brings a certain 
dowry. Unmarried females are also watched with exceeding 
strictness ; and in order to obtain at once a husband and 
freedom, every nerve is strained to get this important dowry. 
Daughters scrape up, eervants pilfer for it. K they were not 
obliged to ornament themselves, as a help towards their object, 
I do not know whether even the natural vanity of youth would 
not be sacrificed, and girls hang out rags as a proof of their 
hoard, instead of the " outward and visible sign '* of crosses 
and ear-rings. Dress, however, disputes the palm with saving ; 
and as a certain consciousness of their fine eyes and their 
natural gi*aces survives ever}^thing else among southern woman- 
kind, English people have no conception of the high hand with 
which the humblest females in Italy carry it at a dance or an 
evening party. Hair dressed up, white gowns, satins, flowers, 
fims, and gold ornaments, all form a part of the glitter of the 
evening, and all, too, amidst as great, and perhaps as graceful 
a profusion of compliments ajid love-making as takes place in 
the most privil^ed ball-rooms. Yet it is twenty to one that 
nine out of ten persons in the room have dirty stockings on, 
and shoes out at heeL Nobody thinks of saving up articles 
of that description ; and they are too useful, and not showy 
enough, to be cared for en passant. Thereifore Italian girls 
may often enough be well compared to fiowers ; with head 
and bodies all ornament, their feet are in the earth ; and thus 
they go nodding forth for sale, " growing, blowing, and all 
alive." A foolish EngUsh servant whom we brought out with 
us, feU into an absolute i-age of jealousy at seeing my wife 
give a crown of flowers to a yoimg Italian servant, who was 
going to a dance. The latter, who was of the most respectable 
sort, and looked as lady-like as you please when dressed, 
received the flowers with gratitude, though without surprise ; 
but English and Italian both were struck speechless, when, in 
addition to the crown, my wife presented the latter with a 
pair of her o^vn shoes and ' stockings. Doubtless^ thft'^ v^^st^ 
the triumph of the evening. Next day Vfe\ift«x^ ^^^wmXa <^^ 
tbe beautiful dancing ,• — of Signer F«, tiie TLn^i^M^N^^'^n o^"^- 
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ing the ball with the handsome chandlerVshopkceper, &c.\ 
and oar poor countr3rwoman was ready to expire. 

One anti-climax more. If Italy is fiunous at present for 
any two things, it is for* political uneasiness and minestra* 
Wherever you find shops, you see baskets full of a yellow 
stuff, made up in long stripes like tape, and tied up in bundles. 
This is the main <)ompound of minestray or, to use the Neapo- 
litan term, it is our now growing acquaintance, maccaroni. 
Much of it is naturally of a yeUowish colour, but the Genoese 
dye it deeper with saffit)n. When made into a soup it is 
called ndnestm, and mixed sometimes with meat, sometimes 
with oil and -butter, but always, if it is to be had, with grated 
cheese. An Italian, reasonably to do in the world, has no 
notion of eating anything plain. If he cannot have his bit of 
roast and boiled, and, above all, his minestra and his oil, he is 
thrown but of all his calculations, physical and moral. He 
has a great abstract respect for fasting ; but he struggles hard 
to be relieved from it. He gets, whenever he can, what is 
called an " indulgence.** The Genoese in particular, being 
but Canaanites or borderers in Italy, and accustomed to pro- 
fane intercourse by their maritime situation, as well as to an 
heterodox appetite by their industry and sea air, are extremely 
restive on the subject of fasting. They make pathetic repre- 
sentations to the Archbishop respecting beef and pudding, and 
allege their health and their household economies. Fish is 
luckily dear. I have seen in a Genoese Gazette, an extract 
from die circular of the Archbishop respecting the Lent indul- 
gendes. " The Holiness of our Lord," he says (for so the Pope is 
styled), *' has seen with the greatest displeasure, that the ardent 
desire which he has always cherished, of restoring the ancient 
rigour of Lent, is again rendered of no effect by representations 
which he finds it impossible to resist." He therefore permits the 
inhabitants of the Archbishop's diocese to make " one meal a 
day of eggs and white-meats (latticinx) during Lent ; and to 
such persons as have really need of it, he allows the use of 
flesh:" but he adds, that this latter permission ^* leaves a heavy 
load on his conscience," and that he positively forbids the 
promiscuous use of flesh and fish. I must add, for my part, I 
thought the Pope had reason in this roasting of eggs. 

* I used to think that cicisbeism was its main distinction; but 
young Italy insists that it i« gomg ou\. oi ia.^\\Qiii% wA^^j^l^laas 
ougbttoknow more about the subject i^m«i1 ^^ A ^^^^J^^'J^^^^^^ 
^P^tadea that were ahown me in Wiw eouTi\.T:r>^iNX«^^^^^«S:«^-^>^^ 
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As to the political uneasiness, I should have so much to say 
about it, if I entered upon the subject, that I dare but occa- 
sionally allude to it in this volume. It would require a book 
to itself. The whole of this volume, however, may be said to 
be about it, inasmuch as it concerns the transition state of 
the human mind. I shall advert again to the rdigious part 
of the subject before I conclude.; 

Meantime, I shaU only ^y lihat Italy is a wonderful nation, 
always at the head of the wprld^iii some respect, great or snaalti 
and equally full of Hfel Division amohg its children is its 
bane ; and Mazzini's was tlie best note tiiat has been struck 
in its favour in modern times, because he struck it at Rpme, 
in the place of the very Pope, and thus gave it the b^t 
chance of rallying imder one summons. Heaven forgive the 
French for the shameless vanity of their interference ! for it 
has delayed, under the most unwarrantable circumstances, 
what must assuredly take place before long, as far as priests 
and priestly government are concerned. The poor good Pope 
can no more keep it down, than he could tread out a volcano 
. with his embroidered slippers. 

I differ with Mazzini, inasmuch as I prefer a republic 
imder a limited monarch, to a republic without one. It seems 
to me to promise better for order and refinement, and for the 
security, against reactions, of progression itself Still I should 
have rejoiced to see his noble experiment at Rome completed : 
for. the throne which he and his compeers occupied, and from 
which, in accordance with his own awful words, he had made 
&l8ehood descend,* was occupied by justice and reason, and 
in&mous was the iiitervention that broke it up. But if poor, 
divided, and still in great measure (as &,r as the uneducated 
classes are concerned) priest-ridden Italy is not yet strong 
enough or worthy enough to complete an experiment so noble, 
then the best thing to be desired is, that the gallant king of 
Sardinia should succeed widi iiis constitutional experiment^ 
' which would end in something fer better than absolutism of 
any kind, and might ultimately crown republicanism itself 
with the superior grace and security, of which mention has 
just been made. 

* *' You ARE ▲ LIE: Descend! '* — Mazzini to the Papal Power, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

Oh out return from Italy to England, we travelled not by 
poet, but by vettura, that is to say, by easy stages of thirty or 
forty miles a-day, in a travelling carriage; the box of wnich 
is turned into a chaise, with a calash over it. It is drawn by 
three horses, occasionally assisted by mules. We paid about 
eighty-two guineas English, for which some te|i of us (count- 
ing as six, because of the children,) were to be taken to 
Calais; to have a break&st and dinner every day on the. road; 
to be provided with five beds at night, each containing two 
persons ; and to rest four days during the journey, without 
further expense, in whatever places and portions of time we 
thought fit. Our breakfast was to consist of coffee, bread, 
fruit, milk, and eggs (plenty of each), and our dinner of the 
four indispensable Italian dishes, something roast, something 
boiled, something fried, and what they call an umido, which 
id a hash, or something of that sort ; together with vegetables, 
wine, and fruit. Care, however, must be taken in these bar- 
gains, tliat the vetturino does not crib fix)m the allowance by 
degrees, otherwise the dishes grow fewer and smaller ; meat 
disappears on a religious principle, it being magro diay, on 
which " nothing is to be had ; '* and the vegetables, adhering 
to their friend the meat in his adversity, disappear likewise. 
The reason of this is, that the vetturino has two conflicting 
interests within him. It is his interest to please you in hope 
of other custom ; and it is his interest to make the most of 
the simi of money which his master allows him for expenses. 
Withstand, however, any change at first, and good behaviour 
may be reckoned upon. We had as pleasant a little Tuscan 
to drive us as I ever met with. He began very handsomely ; 
but finding us willing to make the best of any little defici- 
ency, he could not resist the temptation of giving up the 
remoter interest for the nearer one. We found our profusion 
diminish accordingly; and at Turin, after cunningly asking 
us whether we cared to have an inn not of the very highest 
description, he brought us to one, of which it could only be 
said that it was not of the very lowest. The landlord showed 
us into sordid rooms on a second. sV/ot-y , \ tevxxAVx* ii^^n^ssacy 
be b^se md make a noise •, u^u viYaOcL Y^xjii'^ Qcv^ V*^^ 
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frightened, and the landlord became slaviah, and bowed ua into 
his best apartments. We had no more of the same treatment. 
Our rogue of a driver had an excellent temper, and was as 
honest a rogue, I will imdertake to say, as ever puzzled a 
formalist. Ue made us laugh with his resemblance to Lamb, 
whose countenance, a little jovialized, he engrafted upon an 
active little- body and sturdy pair of legs, walking about in his 
jack-boots as if they were pumps. But a man must have 
flome great object in life, to carry him so many times over 
ythe Alps: and this, of necessify, is money. We could have 
dispensed easily enough with some of the fried and roasted; 
but to do this would have been to subject ourselves to other 
diminutions. Our bargain was reckoned a good one. Gigi^s 
master said (believe him who will) that he coiild^ not have 
afforded it, had he not been sure, at that time of the year, 
that somebody would take his coach back again ; such is the 
multitude of persons that come to winter in Italy. 

We were told to look for a barren road from Florence to 
Bologna, but were agreeably disappointed. The vines, indeed, 
and Uie olives disappeared ; but this was a relief to us. In- 
stead of these, and the comparatively petty ascents about 
Florence, we had proper swelling Apennines, valley and 
mountain, with fine sloping meadows of green, interspersed 
with wood. 

[Starting from Maiano at an early hour on the 10th of 
September, 1825,] we stopped to refresh ourselves at noon at 
an inn called Le Maschere, where there was an elegant pro- 
spect, a mixture of nature with garden ground ; and we slept 
at Covigliaio, where three tall buxom damsels waited upon 
us, who romped during supper with the men-servants. One 
of them had a better tone in speaking than the others, upon 
the strength of which she stepped about with a jaunty air in 
a hat and feathers, and " did the amiable." A Greek came 
in with a long beard, which he poked into all the rooms by 
way of investigation, as he could speak no language but his 
own. I asked one of the girls why she looked so frightened ; 
upon which she shrugged her shoulders and said " Oh Diof^^ 
as if Bluebeard had come to put her in his seraglio. 

Our vile inn knocked us up ; and we were half starved. 

Little Gigi, on being remonstrated witli, said that he was not 

aware till that moment of its being part of his duty, by the 

agreement, to paj expenses during out doj^ oC %\ft^'^va%, R^ 

bud not looked into the agreement tiSL \!ti«ii\ '^\"^ x^^^\ "^ 
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wc lectured him, and forgave bim for his good temper; and 
he was to be very honest and expentiye tat the rest of the 
joumej. 

Next morning we set off at fiye o'clock, and passed a yoI- 
canic part of the Apennines, where a flame issues from the 
ground. Wc thought we saw it The place is called Pietra 
Mala (Evil Rock). Here we enter upon the Pope*s territories; 
as if his Holiness were to be approached hj an infernal door. 

We refreshed at Poggioli, in sight of a church up(m a hill, 
called the Monte dei Formicoli (Ant Hill). Sitting outside^ 
the inn-door on a stone, while the postilion sat on another, he 
told us of an opinion which prevailed among travellers re- 
specting this place. They reported, that on a certain .day in 
the year, all the ants in the neighbourhood come to church in 
the middle of the service, and die during the celebration of 
the mass. A(\cr giving me this information, I observed him 
glancing at me for some time with a very serious facCi after 
which he said abruptly, " Do you believe this report, signore? " 
I told him, that 1 was loath to differ with what he or any one 
else might think it proper to believe; but if he put the ques- 
tion to me as one to be sincerely answered-— 

" Oh, certainly, signore." 

" Well, then, I do not believe it." 

" No more," said Little Gigi, " do I." 

I subsequently found my postilion very sceptical on some 
highly Catholic points, and he accounted for it like a philo- 
sopher. Seeing that he made no sign of reverence in passing 
the images of the Virgin and Child, I asked him the reason. 

" Sir," said he, " I have traveUed." 

These were literally his words. (Ho viaggiato, signore.) 
He manifested, however, no disrespect for opinions on which 
' most believers are agreed ; though whenever his horses vexed 
^ him, he poured forth a series of the most blasphemous 
execrations which I ever heard. Indeed, I had never heard 
any at all resembling them ; though I was told they were not 
uncommon with persons imquestionably devout. He abused 
the Divine presence in the sacrament. He execrated the body 
and but I must not repeat what he said, for fear of shock- 
ing the reader and myself. Nevertheless, I believe he did it 
all in positive innocence and want of thought, repeating the 
words as mere words which he heard from others all his life, 
and to which he attached none oi \5cift i^^aa ^hick they ex- 
preased. When a peraoix d— i\a ano^i^aKt m'Sia^MSti^ViifcXaa 
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no real notion of what he condemns him to ; and I believe 
onr postilion had as little when he devoted the objects of his 
worship to malediction. He was very kind to the children, 
and took leave of us at the end of our journey in tears. 

The same evening we got to Bologna, where we finished 
for the preset with moimtains. The best streets in Bologna 
are furnished with arcades, very sensible things, which we 
ere surprised to miss in any city in a hot country. They are 
to be found, more or less, as you travel northwards. : The 
houses were all kept in good-looking order, owingj I believe^ 
to a passion which the Bolognese have for a gorgeous anni<* 
versary, against which everything, animate and inanimate, 
puts on< its best. I could- not l^Eim what it was.. . Besides 
tapestry and flowers, they bring out their pictures to hang' in 
front of the houses. Many cities in Italy disappoint the eye 
of the traveller. The stucco and plaster outside the houses 
get worn, and, together with the open windows, gives them 
a squalid and des^ted appearance. But the name is always 
somethings If Bologna were nothing of a city, it would stiU 
be a fine sound and a sentiment; a Mng recorded in art, in 
poetry, in stories of aU scnrts. 

We passed next day over a fiat country, and dined at 
Modena, which is neither so good-looking a city, nor so well 
sounding a recoUection, as Bologna; but it is still Modena, 
the native place of Tassoni. I went to the cathedral to get 
sight of the Bucket (La Secchia) which is hung up there, but 
found the doors shut, and a, very ugly pile of building. The 
lions before the doors looked as if some gianfs children had 
made them in sport ; wretchedly sculptured, and gaped as if 
in agony at their bad legs. It was a disappointment to me 
not to see the Bucket. The poem called the Eape of the 
Bucket (La Secchia Rapita), next to Metastasio's address to 
Venus, is my oldest Italian acquaintance ; and I reckoned 
upon saying to the subject of it, " Ha, ha I There you are I " 
Pope imitated the title of this poem in his Rape of the Lock ; 
and Dryden confessed to a young critic, that he hunself knew 
the poem, and had made use of it. The bucket was a trophy 
taken by the Modenese from their rivals of Bologna, during 
one of the petty Italian wars. 

There is something provoking, and yet something fine too, 
in flitting in this manner from city to city. You ate ve.'Xft^ ^ 
not being able to stop and see pictures, &c. \ YkvA '^cjiV3L\iss:^^ ^ 
sort of royal taste of great pleasQxes in ipaasm^* 'YVv^ \i^5^. 
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thing one can do to get at the interior of anything in this 
huny, is to watch the countenances of the people. I thought 
that the nflpects of the Bolognese and Modenese people singn- 
larly answered to their character in books. What is more 
singular, is the extraordinary difference and nationality of 
aspect in the people of two cities, at so little distance from 
one another. The Bolognese have a broad steady look, not 
without geniality and richness. You can imagine them to 
give birth to painters. The Modenese are crusty-looking and 
carldng, with a narrow mouth, and a diy twinkle at the comer 
of the eyes. They are critics and satirists on the face of them. 
For my part, I never took very kindly to Tassoni, for all my 
young acquaintance with him-; and in -the war which he has 
celebrated, I was henceforward, whatever I was before, de- 
cidedly for the Bolognese. 

On the 12th of September, after dining at Modena, we slept 
at Reggio, where Ariosto was bom. His &ther was captain 
of the citadel. Boiardo, the poet's worthy precursor (in some 
respects, I think, his surpasser), was bom at Scandiano, not 
far off. I ran, before the gates were shut, to get a look at the 
citadel, and was much the better for not missing it. Poets 
leave a greater charm than any men upon places they have 
rendered famous, because they sympathise more than any other 
men with localities, and identify themselves with the least 
beauty of art or nature — a turret or an old tree. The river 
Ilissus at Athens is found to be a sorry brook ; but it runs 
talking for ever of Plato and Sophocles. 

At Parma I tore my hair mentally at not being able to see 
the Correggios. Piacenza pleased us to be in it, on account of 
the name ; but a list of places in Italy is always like a set of 
musical tones. Parma, Piacenza, Yoghera, Tort6na, Felizana, 
— sounds like these convert a road-book into a music-book. 

At Asti, a pretty place, with a " west-end" full of fine 
houses, I went to look at the Alfieri palace, and tried to re- 
member the poet with pleasure ; but I could not like him. 
To me, his austerity is only real in the unpleasantest part of 
it. The rest seems affected. The hiunan heart in his hands 
is a tough business ; and he thumps and turns it about in his 
short, violent, and pounding manner, as if it were an iron on 
a blacksmith's anvil. Alfieri loved liberty like a tyrant, and 
the Pretender's widow like a slave. 

The £r8t sight of the Po, oi \]iie toxjC^wstrj-^x^^^^^ Tosa-- 
dowa, and the Alps, was at once daaswaX, «xA \\»J:\m, «sA \ 
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northern. It made us feel that we were taking a great gtcp 
nearer home. Poirino, a pretty little place, presented ns with 
n sight like a passage in Boccaccio. This was a i?et of Domi- 
nican friars, with the chief at their head, issuing out of two 
coaches, and proceeding along the corridor of the inn to dinner, 
each holding a bottle of wine in his hand, with the exception 
of the abbot, who held two. The wine was doubtless th~(^ir 
own, that upon the road not being sufficiently orthodox. 

Turin is a noble city, like a set of Regent-streets, ma)3e 
twice as tall. We found here some of the most militatj- 
looking officers we ever saw, fine, tall, handsome feUows^ 
whom the weather had beaten but not conquered, very gen- 
tlemanly, and combining the officer and soldier as completely 
as could be wished. They had served under Bonaparte. 
When I saw them, I could \mderstand how it was that a 
Piedraontese revolution was more dreaded by the legitimates 
than any other movement in Italy. The one concocted at 
that time was betrayed by the heir-apparent, then Prince of 
Carignan, who undertook to make amends by his heading 
another, as King Charles Albert. A second was lost not long 
ago. Suspicion still climg to him during the vicissitudes of 
the war ; but a death, looking very much like a broken heart, 
appears to have restored his memory to respect, and his son 
hks made great and promising moves in the right direction.* 

* [In this passage there Is a very grave mistake, and none the less 
serious for being apparently countenanced by so conscientious a 
writer. The allusion to a betrayal of a liberal movement by Charles 
Albert in his youth, is based on an entirely false report. Charles 
Albert had joined the party of the Carbonari, and had suddenly with- 
drawn from them, but it was on grounds frankly stated, consistent 
with his own professions, and with the avowedly monarchical prin- 
ciples of the present volume. The Carbonari originally formed their 
combination to free their race from tyranny, and to restore Italy to 
the Italians. Charles Albert went with them ; but when they enlarged 
their project and planned the establishment of a republic, he declared 
that he could not adopt republican principles, and he wiUidrew from 
the movement. The movement was defeated, but there is not the 
slightest evidence that Charles Albert, hy deed or word, suggestion 
or silence, ever betrayed his former comrades. He afterwards endured 
great trouble of mind and sickness of body from the disappointment 
of his hopes, and, it is understood, doubts whether he was perfectly 
justified in opposing the Church. When opportunity again offered 
itself, Charles Albert again stood forward, and staked his throne in 
the national cause. When he found that his presence embarrassed 
the endeavours of the constitution&L l^axl^) Vsa %\noAa&»vadil^ snc- 
rendered his throne, and doomed \i\ni««M Vi ^ ^«^^sfe^^RK^^^^^^^ 
soa, bis coiupanion in the fidd and \xi coxui^, Xft ^asrj ^sl!L^^'^ss^Ja• 
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At Turin was the finest dancer I had ever seen, a girl of 
the name of De' Martini. She united the agility of Uie 
French school with all that you would expect from the Italian. 
Italian dancers are in general as mediocre as the French are 
celebrated ; but the French dancers, in spite of their high 
notions of the art and the severity of their studies (perhaps 
that is the reason), *have no mind with their bodies. They 
are busts in barbers* shops, stuck upon legs full of. vivacity. 
Tou wonder how any lower extremities so lively can leave 
such an absence of all expression in the upper. De* Martini 
was a dancer all over. Her countenance partook of the feli- 
city of the limbs. When she came bounding on the stage, in 
twa or three long leaps like a &wn, I should have thought 
she was a Frenchwoman ; but the style undeceived me. She 
came bounding in front, as if she would have pitched herself 
into the arms of the pit ; then made a sudden drop, and 
addressed three enthusiastic courtesies to the pit and boxes, 
with a rapidity and yet a grace, a self-abandonment yet a self- 
possession, quite extraordinary, and such as, to do justice to 
it, should be described by a poet combining the western ideas 
of the sex with eastern licence. She was beautiful, too, both 
in &ce and figure, and I thought was a proper dancer to ' 
appear before a pit full of those fine fellows I have just men- 
tioned. She seemed as complete in her way as themselves. 
In short, I never saw anything like it before, and did not 
wonder that she had the reputation of turning peoples* heads 
wherever she went. 

At Sant' Ambrogio, a little town between Turin and Susa, 
is a proper castle-topped mountiiin a la Radcliffe, the only one 
we had met with. Susa has some remains connected with 
Augustus ; but Augustus is nobody, or ought to be nobody, 
to a traveller in modern Italy. He, and twenty like him, 
never gave me one sensation all the time I was there ; and 
even the better part of the Romans it is difiicult to think of. 
There is something formal and cold about their history, in 
spite of Virgil and Horace, and even in spite of their own 
violence, which does not harmonize with the soilth. They 
are men in northern iron, and their poets, even the best of 
them, were copiers of the Greek poets, not originals, like 

prise with happier auspices. Cliarles Albert proved at once the 
bitterness of the sacrifice which he voluntarily incurred and his devo- 
tion to Italy f by ordering on his deaXYsltot^ X>a»X "Vjaa \v^»sx ib!cs«a.Vd he 
carried back to the beloved land.'^ 
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Dante and Petrarch. So we slept at fiasa, not thinking of 
Augustus, bnt listening to waterfalls, and thinking of the Alps. 

Next morning we b^eld a sight worth living for. We were 
now ascending the Alps ; and while yet in the darkness before 
dawn, we beheld the top of one of itie mountains basking in 
the sunshine. We took it with delighted reverence into our 
souls, and there it is for ever. The passage t>f the Alps 
(thanks to Bonaparte, whom amomttaineer^ with brightness 
in his eyes, called '^ Napoleon of happy memory,*'—- IViopofame 
difelice memoria) is now as easy as a road in i^land^ Yon 
look up towards aiiy galleries and down upon villages that 
appear like toys, and feel somewhat disappointed at rolling 
overit all 80 easily. 

The moment we passed the Alps, we found ourselves in 
France. At Lanslebourg, French was spoken, and amorous 
groups gesticulated on the papering and curtains. Savoy is a 
glorious country, a wonderful intermiztore of savage preci- 
pices and pastoral meads; but the roads are 8till uneven and 
bad. The river ran and tumbled, as if in a race with our 
tumbling carriage. At one time you are in a road like a 
gigantic rut, deep down in a valley ; and at another, up in the 
air, wheeling along a precipice I know not how many times as 
high as St. Paul's. 

At Chamb^ry, I could not resist going to see the house of 
Rousseau and Madame de Warens, while the coach stopped. 
It is up a beautiful lane, where you have treea all the way, 
sloping fields, and a brook ; as fit a scene as could be desired. 
I met some Grermans coming away, who congrattdated me <m 
being bound, as they had been, to the house of ^Jean 
Jacques." . The house itself is c£ the humbler genteel dasiy 
but neat and white, with green blinds. The little «hi^>el,- 
that cost its mistress so mu(^, is still remaining. 

We proceeded, through Lyons and Auzerre, to Pan|, 
Beyond Lyons, we met on the road the statue of Louis XOT; ' 
going to that city to overawe- it with Bourbon memorite.? & 
was an equestrian statue, covered up, guarded with soldieMi^ 
and looking on that road like some mysterious heap. Don 
Quixote would have attacked it, and not been thought mad: 
so much has romance done for us. The natives would in- 
fallibly have looked quietly on. There was a riot about it at 
Lyons, soon afler its arrival. I had bought in that city a 
volume of the songs of B6rangeT,Mi^\V5Mrod^XVi\ss^'*k^>^ 
I met the statue, " I haye a littte >awJit \iltb?j ^ji^iav^^^^^ 
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>vill not sulFcr you to last long." And, surely enough, down 
it went; for down went King Charles. 

Statues rise and fall ; hut, a little on the other side of 
Lyons, our postilion exclaimed, "Monte Bianco!" and turn- 
ing round, I heheld, for the first time, Mont Blanc, which 
had been hidden from us, when near it, by a fog. It looked 
like a turret in the sky, amber-coloured, golden, belonging to 
the wall of some ethereal world. This, too, is in oar memo- 
ries for ever, — an addition to our stock, — a light for memory 
to turn to, when it wishes a beam upon its &ce. 

At Paris we could stop but two days, and I bad but two 
thoughts in my head ; one of the Revolution, the other of the 
times of Moli^re and Boileau. Accordingly I looked about 
for the Sorbonne, and went to see the place where the guil- 
lotine stood; — the place where thousands of spirits under- 
went the last pang of mortality; many guilty, many innocent, 
but all the victims of a re-action against tyranny, such as will 
never let tyranny be what it was, imless a convulsion of nature 
should swallow up knowledge, and make the world begin over 
again. These are the thoughts that enable us to beeir such 
sights, and that serve to secure what we hope for. 

Paris, besides being a beautiful city in the quarter that 
strangers most look to, the Tuileries, Quai de Voltaire, &c., 
delights the eye of a man of letters by the multitude of its 
book-stalls. There seemed to be a want of old books ; but 
the new were better than the shoal of Missals and Lives of 
the Saints that disappoint the lover of duodecimos on the stalls 
of Italy ; and the Kousseaus and Yoltaires were endless. I 
thought, if I were a bachelor, not an Englishman, and had 
no love for old friends and fields, and no decided religious 
opinions, I could live very well, for the rest of mj life, in a 
lodging above one of the bookseller's shops on the Quid -de 
Voltaire, where I should look over the water to the Tuileries, 
and have the Elysian fields in my eye for my evening walk. 
. I liked much what little I saw of the French people. They 

. are accused of vanity ; and doubtless they have it, and afier a 
more obvious fashion than other nations; but their ranity, at 
least, includes the wish to please ; other people are necessary 
to them ; they are not "s^rrapped up in themselves ; not sulky ; 
not too vain even to tolerate vanity. Their vanity is too 
much confounded with self-satisfaction. There is a good deal 
of touchiness, I suspect, among t]i:icm — a ^wA ^^a\ ^^ T«a&?j- 

^nade beat, prepared to fire up in caafc ^^ '^^^ <aan«a.w» ^ 
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flattery and sweetness is not properly carried on. But this is 
better tHan ill-temper, or thiui such egotism as is not to be 
appeased by anything short of subjection. On the other 
hand, there is more melancholy than one could expect, espe- 
cially in old faces. Consciences in the south are frightened 
in their old age, perhaps for nothing. In the north, I suspect, 
they are frightesaed earlier, perhaps firom equal want of know- 
ledge. The worst in France is (at least, from all that I saw), 
that fine old faces are rare. There are multitudes of pretty 
girls; but the &ces of both sexes &11 off deplorably as they 
advance in life; which is not a good symptom. Nor do the 
pretty &ces, while they last, appear to contain much depth, 
or sentiment, or firmness of purpose. They seem made like 
their toys, not to last, but to break up. 

Fine &ces in Italy are as abundant as cypresses. However, 
in both countries, the inhabitants appeared to us amiable, as 
well as intelligent; and without disparragement to the angel 
£su;es whidi you mee^ with in England, and some of which 
are perhaps finer than any you see anywhere else, I could not 
help thinking, that, as a race of females, the countenances 
bo& of the Frendi and Italian women announced more 
pleasantness and reasonableness of intercourse, than those of 
my fair and serious countrywomen* The Frenchwoman looked 
as if she wished to please you at any rate, and to be pleased 
herself. She is too conscious ; and her coquetry is said, and 
I believe with truth, to promise more than an Englishman 
would easily find her to perform : but at any rate she thinks 
of you somehow, and is smiling and good-humoured. An 
Italian woman appears to think of nothing, not even of her- 
self. Existence seems enough for her. But she also is easy 
of intercourse, smiHng when you speak to her, and .very 
.unaffected. Now, in simplicity of character the Italian appears 
to me to have the advantage of the English women, and in 
pleasantness of intercourse both Italian and French. When 
I came to England, after a residence of four years abroad, I 
was grieved at the succession of fair sulky faces which I met 
in the streets of London. They all appeared to come out of 
unhappy homes. In truth, our virtues, or our climate, or 
whatever it is, sit so uneasily upon us, that it is surely worth 
while for our philosophy to inquire whether, in some points 
of moral and political economy, we are not a little mistaken. 
Gipsies will hardly allow us to lay it U> \h<^ c^\£L'd.\&. 
It was a bleaeed moxnenti uevertibeteBB) -vVea. n<^ ^wisA ^'vst- 
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selves among those dear sulky faces, the countrywomen of 
dearer ones, not solky. We set out fix>m Galais in the steam- 
boat, which carried us to London, energetically trembling all 
the way under us, as if its burning body partook of the 
fervour of our desire; [arriving on the 14th of October.] 
Here (thought we), in the neighbourhood of London, we are; 
and may we never be without our old fields again in this 
world, or the old " familiar faces" in this world or in the 
next. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



AT HOME IK ENGLAND. 



On returning to England, we liyed a while at Highgate, where 
I took possession of my old English scenery and my favourite 
hatmts, with a delight proportionate to the difference of their 
beauty from that of beautiful Italy. For a true lover of nature 
does not require the contrast of good and bad in order to be 
delighted ; he is better pleased vdth harmonious variety. He 
is content to wander fi-om beauty to beauty, not losing his 
love for the one because he loves the other. A variation on 
a fine theme of music is better still than a good song after a 
bad one. It retains none of the bitterness of fault-finding. 

I used to think in Italy that I was tired of vines and olives, 
and the sharp outlines of things against indigo skies ; and so 
I was ; but it was from old love, and not from new hatred. 
I humoured my dislike because I knew it was ill-founded. I 
always loved the scenery at heart, as the cousin-german of all 
other lovely scenery, especially of that which delighted me in 
books. 

, But in England I was at home ; and in English scenery I 
foxmd my old friend '' pastoral " still more pastoral. It was 
like a break&st of milk and cream after yesterday's wine. 
The word itself was more verified : for pastoral comes from 
pasture ; it implies cattle feeding, rather than vines growing, 
or even goats browsing on their tops ; and here they were in 
plenty, very different from the stall-fed and rarely seen cattle 
of Tusc&ny, The country aio\md Nva^ «\ms»x. «Si. ^^A&tox«.\ 
and beloved Hampstead was Bfiai, mtb. Vosaa m \Na tSssNa^-. 
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yard as well as in its meadows. Again I wandered with 
transport through 

** Each alley green, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, — 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood." 

Only for " bosky bourn " you must read the ponds in which 
Shelley used to sail his boats, and very little brooks unknown 
to all but the eyes of their lovers. The walk across the fields 
from Highgate to Hampstead, with ponds on one side, and 
Caen Wood on the other, used to be (and I hope is still, for 
I have not seen it for some years) one of the prettiest of 
England. Poets' (vulgarly called MiUfield) Lane crossed it 
on the side next Highgate, at the foot of a beautiful slope, 
which in June was covered with daisies and buttercups; and 
at the other end it descended charmingly into the Vale of 
Health, out of which rose the highest ground in Hampstead. 
It was in this spot, and in relation to it and about this time 
(if I may quote my own verses in illustration of what I felt), 
tihat I wrote some lines to " Gipsy June," apostrophizing that 
brown and happy month on the delights which I foimd again 
in my native country, and on the wrongs done him by the 
pretension of the month of May. 



** Maj, the jade, with her fresh cheek. 
And the lore the bards bespeak, — 
May, by coming first in sight. 
Half defrauds thee of thy right. 
For her best is shared by thee 
With a wealthier potency; 
So that thou dost bring us in 
A sort of May-time masculine. 
Fit for action or for rest, 
As the luxury seems the best,— 
Bearding now the morning breeze, 
Or in love with paths of trees. 
Or disposed full length to lie, 
With a hand-enshaded eye, 
On thy warm and golden slopes, 
Baskcr in the buttercups; 
list'ning with nice distant ears 
To the shepherd's clapping shears. 
Or the next field's laughing play 
In the happy wars of hay, 
While its per{\mie\>te8Jt.Vi«t«S\v««t^ 
Or the bean comet fln^ ot OLon^* 
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. . •'OhI oooldlwalknmiidtheMrth 

' Withalieiittoiliareniy mirth, 
With a look to lore mc ewer, 
Thoughtfbl much, bat tullen ncrer, 
I could be content to. see 
June and no rariety, . 
Loitering here, and llying there, 

With a book and frugal fare, r- 

. J.:" ; i . With a finer gipty time, i 'ij;> - :J 

'•-(*'*'■ And a cuckoo in the dime, •! C^^ '^ 

'V Worbatmorriandjnirlhatnoon, . :'■: ' 

f^ - . - And alsep beneath the lacred moon.** .:. -'2^' 

1: : -. - '• .- ■....•...•:.-'..' .-, ;.yi ;•■,-'*"'"■ - 

. /Soxj/SsDcej nevertlieless, as John Btmde.wqold kk^ |nid>^ 

to the ** atationaty domesticities." For ^iicylakea <4d hklota 
• tioii^ wiUf'it in new ahapes ; domesticitjr itedf can tnivel; 
andfwnr desired any better heaven, in ibis world or the 
xiext, thain ihJe old earth of mj acquaintance put in its fine^ 
conation, mj own nature beii^ improved, of course, ajoi^ 
with iL I have often envied the household waggon that one 
meets with in sequestered lanes — a cottage on wheels- — amov- 
ing whithersoever it pleases, and halting for as long a time as 
maj suit it. So, at least, one fancies; ignoring aU abouC- '^^ 
pansh objections, inconvenient neighbourhoods, and want of 
harmony in the vehicle itself. The pleasantest idea which I 
can conceive of this world, as far as oneself and one's enjoy- 
ments are concerned, is to possess some favourite home in 
one's native country, and then travel over all the rest of the 
globe with those whom we love ; always being able to return, 
if we please ; and ever meeting with new objects, as long as 
~we choose to stay away. And I suppose this is what the in- 
habitants of the world will come to, when they have arrived 
^^"^ears of discretion, and railroads will have hastened the 
, .. ,--'yM*mty.*. ".:.... ^ . ^ -^ 

[ '■ - " r«eemed more at home in England, even with Arcadian ^^ 

f idealisms, than I had been in the land nearer their birth-place ; .'^ 

.£>r it was in England I -fij^Et found them in books, and widi ^ 
IgiigUnil even my Italian books were more associated than. 

:* ''There is a flock of pigeons at Maiano, which, as they go careering 
fk and out among the olive-trees, look like the gentle spirits of the 
J^eeameron again assembled in another shape. AiasI admire all this 
as I may, and thankful as I am, I would quit it all for a walk over 
^e fields from Bampstead, to one or two houses I'Tx>uld mention. 
My imagination can travel a good way; but, like the Tartar, it must 
canry its tentB along with it. li^ew pl(^asvLie« must have old warrants. 

/ can gain much, bat I can afford to loa^ TiQiOD2ca%r— ^^'^^^ BowsSw** 

mJkmm^, p. 174. . 
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Vrith Italy itself. When in prison, I had bought the collection 
of poetry called the Parnaso ItalianOy a work in fifly-six duo- 
decimo volumes, adorned with vignettes. The bookseller, by 
the way, charged nie thirty pounds for it; though I could 
have got it, had I been wise, for a third part of the sura, 
albeit it was neatly bound. But I thought it cheap; and 
joyfully got rid of my thirty pounds for such a southern 
treasure ; which, I must own, has repaid me a million times 
over, in the pleasure I have received from it. In prison it 
was truly a lump of sunshine on my shelves; and I have 
never since been without it. I even took it with me to its 
native land. 

This book aided Spenser himself in filling my English 
walks with visions of gods and nymphs— of enchantresses and 
magicians ; for the reader might be surprised to know to what 
a literal extent such was the case. I suspect I had far more 
Bights of " Proteus coming from the sea," than Mr. Words- 
worth himself ; for he desired them only in despair of getting 
anything better out of the matter-of-&ct state of the world 
about him ; whereas, the world had never been able to de- 
prive me, either of the best hopes for itself, or of any kind 
of vision, sacred or profane, which I thought suitable to 
heaven or earth. I saw fairies in every wood, as I did the 
advent of a nobler Christianity in the churches ; and by the 
help of the beautiful universality which books had taught me, 
I found those two classes of things not less compatible than 
Chaucer and Boccaccio did, when they talked of " Holy 
Ovid," and invoked the saints and the gods in the same exor- 
dium. I found even a respectful comer in my imagination for 
those poetical grown children in Italy, who (literally) played 
at '' Arcadians " in gardens made for the purpose, and 
assumed names from imaginary farms in old Greece. The 
'' bays" upon poets* heads in old books had prepared me, 
when a boy, to like that image of literary success. I had 
myself played at it in dedications and household pastimes ; 
and the names of Filicaia, Menzini, Guidi, and other grave 
and classical Italian poets, who had joined the masquerade in 
good faith, completed my willingness not to disesteem it. 

The meaning of all diis is, tiiat at the time of my life in 
question, I know not in which I took more delight — the actual 
fields and woods of my native country, the talk of such things 
in books, or the belief which 1 entjetXaaiA ^"aX\ ^^>SS!^ ^^^ 
dav be joined in remembrance mtii liio^fe \i>a!^ \v^ \aSii.^>^ 
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I uied to ftroli about the meadows half the daj, with a book 
imder my aim, generally a '' Pamaao ** or a Spenseri and won- 
der that I met nobodj who seemed to like the fields as I-4id. 
The jests about Londoners and CockneTs did not afl^ot me in 
the lesst, as far as my faith was ooncemed« Thej might -as 
well have said that Hampstead was not beautiful, or BidH 
mond lovelj ; or that Chaucer and Milton were Opdkiim 
when thej went out of Londoii to lie on the grass and; Jbidc.i^ 
die daisies. The Gocknej school of poetry is the moJK lUiii^, -^ 
trions in England; fer, to saj nothing of Pope .and (^pqryN^ -> 
were both veritable Cockneys, ^'bom•'mUl^l thev^^^usd:^ ' v 
Bow Bell " Milton was so too; and Chaucer said Spenser 91^ ^ 
both natiTCBof ihe city/ Of the four greatest Eb^^IP^^ -^- 
Shakspeare only was notaLondoner. "^ .-.i^;^ % 

But the chsi^ of. Cocknfeyiten frightened ihi^ booksdDLera, 
1 could never understand till this moment, what it was^'for 
instsnce, that made the editor of a msgazine reject an article 
vrhich I wrote, with the mock-heroical title of 7%s Oraces 4md 
Anxieiies of Pig Driving. 1 used to. think he fonn4:fliy&^ 
thing.Vulgar in the title. ■ He: declared that it was not Ite^f^^ 
zejected it, but the proprietor, of the magaaine; 'The-sffo^ 
prietor, on the other .hand, declared that it was not he.-who 
rejected it, but the editor. I published i^ in a-magasine 
of my own, the Companiany and founjd it hailed as one cl^ mj 
best pieces of writing. But the subject was a man induction 
a pig into Smithfield through the intricacies of Cockney laaea 
and idleys; and the names of Smithfiek^ and Barbican, and 
Bell*alley, and Ducking Fond-row, were not tQ-^be^yent^^ped 
in the teeth of my friends the Tories- wder the sig^tiure of 
:ihe .quondam . editor of the . Examiner ^ : . 1 1 suhsequently wzpte 
J ^E fictitious autobiography, of which I shall sp^ presently, 
■i^er.the title of Sir Ralph Eeher. It wsfs jrepublished the 
.other 'day with my name to it for the first time. The pub* 
'^Skher in. -those days of Toryism andiTory je^ng would not 
venture to'priht it. I was- at length irritated by misrepresenfr 
tations on tixe subject of Lord' Byron to publish some autcv- 
biographical accounts of myself^ and- a refutation of matters 
relating to his lordship; and to this book, for obvious reasons, 
•my name was suffered to be attached; :biU this only made 
matters worse; and it is inconceivable to what extent I suf- 
fered, in mind, body, and- estate, because the tide of afiairs 
'Was against me, and because tlbe YV)9D\\^^VAs^-i& x&ot the best 
trait in their character) axe mcVma^ \o\i^«^^'"ifto»^«^« /« 
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fiaid of a man by the prosperous. I have since been lauded 
to the skies, on no oflier account, for productions which at 
that period fell dead from the press. People have thought I 
wrote them yesterday; and I have sometimes been at once 
mystified and relieved, to observe who the persons were that 
have so praised them, and what they have omitted to notice 
for no better reason. It is said, and I believe truly, that no 
man in the long run can be written down, or up, except by 
himself; but it is painful to think how much can be done to 
both purposes in the meantime, and for those who deserve 
neither the one nor the other. A secret history of criticism, 
for some twenty years at a time, with its favouritisms, its 
animosities, and its hesitations, would, make a very curious 
book ; but the subject woidd be so disagreeable, that it would 
require almost as disagreeable a person to write it. 

But adieu to records of this kind for ever. It is not possi- 
ble for many j^rsons to have had greater friends than I have. 
I am not aware that I have now a single enemy; and I accept 
the fortunes which have occurred to me, bad and good, with 
the same disposition to believe them the best that could have 
happened, whether for the correction of what was wrong in 
me, or the improvement of what was right. 

I struggled successfully with this state of things, as long as 
their causes lasted. It was not till Toryism began its declension 
with the rise of Louis Philippe, and the small stock of readers 
who never left me was increasing, that the consequences of 
what I had battled with, forced me almost to drop the pen for 
some years. I had never lost cheerfulness of tone, for I had 
never ceased to be cheerful in my opinions. I had now rea- 
son to be more hopeful than ever ; but the wounds resulting 
from a long conflict, my old ignorance of business, and that 
very tendency to reap pleasure from every object in creation, 
which at once reconciled me to loss, retained me my few 
readers, and hindered me from competing with the more 
prudential lessons of 'writers who addressed the then state of 
society, conspired to set me at the mercy of wants and cre- 
ditors. The ailment from which I suffered in Italy returned 
with double force ; and I know not what would have happened 
to me for some time, shoii; of what temperance and my 
opinions rendered impossible, if friends, with a delicacy as 
well as generosity which I have never been able to thank suf- 
ficiently to this day (for the namea oi «oia^^>3cLNAV^\£i.\^^iAk 
not conversant eluded my CTatita&^'N \i«A. XkoN. ^Nl^tJ^^'^'^ ^^ 
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fects of furtunc. Ought I to blush for statinff my oUigations 
thu8 4)ublicly ? I do, if it be held fit that I anould; fcr I am 
Joth not to do uhat ia expected of me, even by a respectable 
prejudice*, when it is on the aide of delicacy and eelf-re^tect 
But far more, I conceive, ahould I have reaaon to bluflfa, and 
upon those very account*, fint| if I could not dare to dMii^ 
gnish between an ordinary 'ilii4 an exceptional caae^.^ofl. 
eecondly, and most of all, if I could not BuboiiXnabd^M /^pi^ 
JQdicc, however respectable, to the firat prmoiplea^ oT'msidL- 
esteem, and justify by my g^tititode the sympiathiee trhidbi in^ 
." writings had excited. . - . -{^r -v - '•:•:. — '-^'tif^^^ 

. Hie little periodical woxik to /which ^ I liafMafinded«:'-4hfi 
Conyxmion — consisted partly of criticianili ciitheiitreB, aathqiVi 
uid public eventa, and partly' of a aeries * f<^ easaya in the; 
manner of the Indicator, Some -of the eaaaya hietve since 
accompanied the republicationa of that older work. They 
contained some of what afterwards turned out to be my 
most popular writing. But I had no money to advertise mb 
publication ; it did not address itself to any existing influence'; 
and in little more than half a year J. was forced to bring it i^ 
a conclusion. , '~-~. 

The Companion was written at Highgate; but the' opening^ 
of the court scenes in Sir Ralph JEsher was suggested by the 
locality of Epsom, to which place we had removed, and which 
saw the termination of what it had commenced. 

Those who are not acquainted with the work, may be told 
tiiat it is the fictitious autobiography of a gentleman of the 
court of Charles the Second, including the adventures of 
another, and notices of Cromwell, the Puritans, and .the 
Catholics. It was given to the world anonymously, and, not- 
withstanding my i/i^es to the contrary, as a novel; but the 
publisher pleaded hard for the desirableness of so doing; and as . 
he was a good-natured man, and hsfd' liberally enabled me to 
come from Italy, I could not say Nay. It is not destitute of 
adventure ; and I took a world of pains to make it true to the 
times which it pictured; but whatever interest it may possess 
is so entirely owing, I ccmceive, to a certain reflecting exhi- 
bition of character, and to fac-simile imitations of the -courts 
of Charles and Cromwell, that I can never present it to 
. my mind in any other light than that of a veritable set of 
memoirs. 

The reader may judge of the cixcmnstoaces nnder which 
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had entered into no regular agreement respecting this work ; 
that he could decline receiving any more of it whenever it 
might please him to do so; that I had nothing else at the time 
to depend on for my family; that I was in very bad health, 
never writing a page that did not put my nerves into a state 
of excessive sensibility, starting at every sound ; and that 
whenever I sent the copy up to London for payment, which 
I did every Saturday, I always expected, till I got a good way 
into the work, that he would send me word he had had 
enough. I waxed and waned in spirits accordingly, as the 
weeks opened and terminated ; now being as full of them as 
my hero Sir Ralph, and now as much otlierwise as his friend 
Sir Philip Heme; and these two extremes of mirth and 
melancholy, and the analogous thoughts which they fed, made 
a strange kind of harmony with the characters themselves; 
which characters, by the way, were wholly fictitious, and 
probably suggested by the circumstance. Merry or melan- 
choly, my nerves equally suffered by the tensity occasioned 
ihem in composition. I could never (and I seldom ever could, 
or can) "vvrite a few hundred words without a certain degree 
of emotion, which in a little while suspends the breath, then 
produces a flushing in the face, and, if persevered in, makes 
me wake up, when I have finished, in a sort of surprise at 
the objects aroimd me, and a necessity of composing myself by 
patience and exercise. When the health is at its worst, a 
dread is thus apt to be produced at the idea of recommencing ; 
and work is delayed, only to aggravate the result. I have 
often tried, and sometimes been forced to write only a very 
little while at a time, and so escape the accumulation of ex- 
citement; but it is very difiicult to do this; for you forget 
the intention in the excitement itself; and when you call it to 
mind, you continue writing, in the hope of concluding the 
task for the day. A few months ago, when I had occasion to 
look at Sir Ralph Esher again, afler some lapse of time, I 
was not a little pleased to find how glibly and at their ease 
the words appeared to run on, as though I had suffered no 
more in writing it than Sir Ralph himself. But thus it is 
with authors who are in earnest. The propriety of what they 
are saying becomes a matter of as much nervous interest to 
them, as any other exciting cause ; and I believe, that if a 
writer of this kind were summoned away from his work to be 
takea to the scaffold, he vrouli noXi "wSiis^gcj X^asR^N^Naafe^ 
sentence in erroneous conditioxu 
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The reader may be Morjxriied to hear, after dien remaifa, 
tliat what I write with the greateat oompoaore ia T ot aea. Ha 
limy aznile, and say that he doea not wonder^ aiiioa tlie mora 
art the leta nature, or the more artificiality the leaa earneat- 
ncaa. But it is not that ; it ia that I write Teraea only when 
I moat like to write; that I write them alowly, with hmng 
recurrence, and that the nmaioal form ia a jierpetaal aolaoe 
and refreshment The e an w atne aa ia not ihe kaa, -In ooi 
reapect it ia'greater, fixr it ia more oonoentnttBd; It ia Aroedf 
by. a aweet neoeflaityy to aay moro.'liunga in leaa ccfnqpaaa» 
But then the ncceaait^ it aweet The modoi and the aenae of 
being aUe to meet iti requirement^ in however eom|MumtiTB 
a di^;teef IM more than a auatainmenib they mri chafml ' 
Thia ia ttie reason why poetiy, not of the lugheat QEder, ia 
aometimea found so acceptable. The author feels ao much 
happiness in his task, that he cannot but conyey happineas to 
his reader. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



LITEBABY FBOJEOTS. 









We left Epaom to return to the neighbourhood of London, 
which was ever the natural abiding-place of men of letters,, 
till railroads enlarged their bounds. We found a house in a 
sequestered comer of Old Brompton, and a landlord in the 
person of my friend Charles Knight, with whom an intercourse 
commenced, which I believe has been a pleasure on both sides.- 
I am sure it has been a good to myself. If I had not a reve-- 

. renoe of a peculiar sort for the inevitable past, I could wish 
that I. had begun writing for Mr. Knight immediately, instead 
of attempting to set up another periodical work of my own, 
without either means to promulgate it, or health to render 
the failure of little consequence. I speak of a literazy and 
theatrical paper called the Tailer^ set up in 1880. It was a 
very little work, consisting but of four folio pages; but it was 
a daily publication: I did it all myself, except when too ill; 
and illness seldom liindered me cither from supplying the 
review of a book, goiog every night to the play, or writing 
the notice of the play the same night at the printing-office* 
Tie ooDsequence was, that t\ie vf otk., i^i^v. «& \\.\Qi^^^xk»B3^ 

killed me; for it never prospered \)e70iA VSci^ co\Kn& ^ ^^- 
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going readers, to whom it was almost exclusively known; and 
I was sensible of becoming weaker and poorer every day. 
When I came home at night, oflen at morning, I used to feel 
as if I could hardly speak ; and for a year and a half after- 
wards, a certain grain of &tigue seemed to pervade my limbs, 
which I thought would never go off. Such, nevertheless, is a 
habit of the mind, if it but be cultivated, that my spirits 
never seemed better, nor did I ever write theatricals so well, 
as in the pages of this ipost unremunerating speculation. 

I had attempted, just before, to*' set up a little work called 
Chat of the Week; which was to talk, without scandal, of 
anything worth public notice. The Grovemment put a stop 
to this speculation by insisting that it should have a stamp; 
which I could not afford. I was very angry, and tilted against 
governments, and aristocracies, and kings and princes in 
general ; alwa3rs excepting King William, for whom I had 
regard as a reformer, and Louis Philippe, whom I &ncied to 
be a philosopher. I also got out of patience with my old 
antagonists the Tories, to whom I resolved to give as good as 
they brought; and I did so, and stopped every new assailant. 
A daily paper, however small, is a weapon that gives an 
immense advantage ; you can make your attacks in it so oflen. 
However, I always ceased as soon as my antagonists did. 

In a year or two after the cessation of the Tatler [t. e, in 
1833], my collected verses were published by subscription; 
and as a reaction by this time had taken place in favour of 
political and other progress, and the honest portion of its 
opponents had not been unwilling to discover the honesty of 
those ¥rith whom they differed, a very handsome list of sub- 
scribers appeared in^ the Times newspaper, comprising names 
of all shades of opinion, some of my sharpest personal anta- 
gonists not excepted. 

In this edition of my Poetical Works is to be found the 
only printed copy of a poem, the title of which {The Otntle 
Armour) has been a puzzle for guessers. It originated in 
curious notions of delicacy. The poem is foimded on one of 
the French ^^Ziawa?, Les Trois Chevaliers et la Chemise. It 
is the story of a knight, who, to free himself from the impu- 
tation of cowardice, fights against three other knights in no 
stouter armour than a lady's garment thus indicated. The 
late Mr. Way, who first introduced the atory to the British. 
public, and who waa as respeclaXA^ aiA c.o\iN«:^^ws^"^^8?^»^i^^ 
man, I believe, in every point ol Vvi>« , ^ wqJl^X^ ^^3^555^% 
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hud no hcaitation, loine yean ago, in rcndcritig Hie Fioch - 
litle of tlic poem by its (ihen) correapoDdiiig E^)iah voidi, 
The Three Knights and the Smock; but eo npid mra the 
cbangi?a tbat take place in people's notiona of what ia deoorani, 
that not only hu tlie word "amock" (of which it waaimpoa- . 
nbtc to see the indelicacy, till people were determined to find 
it) been displaced ainoe that time by ^ void " shift;" but 
eren thiU faanolesa expreHOtt fot the act of ohongiog one 
garment for another, bu been aeC ande in'ftnrofir of the Fccnoh 
in)rd."chemuc{" and at length not erea t)ua word, ita^eipa, 
ii.to be mentioned, nor the garmtait itaelf «]lnded to, by any 

' deoent writer I Bnch, at leaat, appeua 'to ha^e beea the 
dictiun of ■omecuBtomer,-or-eiukneMf%^-l3ie bookseller who 
pabUsbed tlie poem. . "Tha title wna altered to please theie 
gentlonen ; and ia a tubeequent edi^n of the Works, the 
poem itself was withdrawn frtnn their virg^ f^es. 

The terrible originBl tide was the Battle of Ute Shift ; and 
a, more ti^y delicate story, I will Tentnre to affirm, never was 
written. Charles Lamb thonght the new title unworthy of 
its refinement, " becaose it seemed ashamed of the right onec" 
He preferred the honeat oM word. But this was the anthoi 
of Roaamond Gray. 

We had found that the clay scnl of St. John's Wood did 
not agree with us. Or, periiaps, it wap only, the melancholy ' 
state of our fortune : for the New Road, to which we again 
returned, agreed with ua aa little. It was there that I dioqgbt 
I should have died, in consequence of the long fatigue which 
succeeded the working of the Toiler. 

. While in this quarter I received an invitation to write ift 
the new evening ps^wr called The True Sim. I did «o ; imt 
nothing of what I wrote has survived, I believe ; nor can I 
meet with the paper anywhere, to ascertain. Perhupe an 
essay or two originated in its pages, to which I cannot trace 
it. I was obliged for some time to be carried eveiy morning - 
to the TVue Svn office in a hackney-coach. I there became 
intimate with Laman Blanchard, whose death [about ten yean 
"back] was such a grief and astonishment to his friends. Th^- 
had associated anything but such end with his witty, joyous, 
loving, and beloved nature. But the watch was over-wound, 
and it ran suddenly down. What bright eyes he had 1 and 
what s kindly smile ! How happy he looked when he 

thought yon were happy; oi ■trVcn. ^ft ■«»» ^nirai^ wnoe- 
body; or relating Boiae tag^y 6Wcj\ "iS waBAft^^a^^ia, 
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often iBj and full of reddeamess axid rjesentment^ had not been 
rescued from indiscriminate opprobrimni Laman Blancbard 
alone should have rescued it. I never think of him without 
feeling additional Bcom for the hell of the acomer Dante, 
who has put all suicides into his truly infernal regions, both 
those who were unjust to otherSi and those who were uxxJYist 

onlj to^themselvea.* ■.. ■ . . -^ . 

^. From the noise.and d^ost pf^^ New Boad, mjfainiljr ' '/v| 
vanoYod to^a comer iiLCbelaQay where the jkx <k the ndgh*- . .f 

bcmruig liyer^was iso. -rfdresiaamr^B^ ^e quiet of the ^'.nor:-. . /% 
thorqc^hfara" floibU of xepoae, that although our fortunes were f 

at their wonti and mj healihalmcet of a.piece with them, I felt 

-&r-fiomewedai as if I could sit still for ever, embalmed in ihe.. 
silence. . I got to hke the very cries in the street, for making 

' me the more aware <>f it by the contrast I &ncied they were 
unlike the cries in other qpartesrs of the suburbs, and that tliey 
■retained, jscsnething ;4if the old qnaintaness and melodiousness 

; whioh.pocured.them the reputation of having been composed 

. ^in PuKell and others. Nor is this unlikely*, when it, is con* 

'.Indered how fi>nd those mastors were of sporting with their srt^ 
and setting the most trivial words to mudc in their glees and 

.catches. The primitive cries of cowslips, primroses, and hot 
cioss-bims seemed never to have quitted this sequestered 
region, lliey were like daisies in a bit of surviyiog field. 
There was an old seller of fish, in particular, whose cry of 
^ shrimps as large as prawns," was such a regular, long-drawUi 
and truly pleasing melody, that in spite of his hoarse and, I 
am afraid, drunken voice, I used to wish fi>r it of an evening, 
and hail it when it. came.* It lasted for some years; then, 
faded, and went out ; I supposiB^ with the poor old weather^ 
beaten fellow's existence. 

This sense of quiet and repose may have been increased by 
an early association of Chelsea widi something out of the 

.pale ; nay, remote. It may seem strange to hear a man who 
has crossed the Alps talk of one suburb as being remote from 

' another. But the sense of distance is not in space only ; it is , 
in difference and discontinuance. A little back-room in a 
street in London is farther removed from the noise, than a 
front room in a coimtry town. In childhood, the farthest 
local point which I reached anywhere, provided it was quiet^ 

• See the speech of the good Piero delle Vigne, who was drivento 
kiU bimaelf by the envy ot those i\ia\ \^ii^ ^asdl \»t ^S^s^ibX^ \s^>dA. 
mMster. — In/hmo, panto xViu 
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idw^a teemed to me a Bort of end of the world ; and I 
remembered puticularlj feeling Aia, the only tim« when I 
had previoiu]^ Tiailed Chelsea, which wu at that period of 
life. So the green raila of the gardsiiB in Faddingtoa seemed 
u remotfl as if they were a thoound miloB off. They repre- 
. mted all green raila and all gardens, at whatever diabutce^ 
.XhaTO'aliTelr lecoUecdon, when a little boj, of having 'been 
idth-b^ moQwr one dajr mlkii^ out by Mile End, where 

- Aen WM a monnd oorering dte xe&uhu of people who died 
in tiie Plague. The weatfaor had.bsov lainy; and there wa>- 
« l ie a T j mud fn Ae road, ricli iritli die colo^lr of bro'wn (t- 
■DKKMe Ifr. Wert had put hia thought ail- my head of finding' 
-OotesiaimDd.-~WhoeTer it-wa^ he <lid iue a great deal of 

. gOOA).-' X lemember lo the jvesent day^looking at this rich 
nmd oolonr and admiring it, and ae^ng the great broad wfaeela 
<]f some waggons go throngh it, -and diilikiiig awliilly of the 
mound, and the pUgae,'amd. the- dead jeople; 'always feeling 
at'the flame time the delight of being abroad with my-mathcsy 
with whom I conld have walked throngh any peril, to 9f,y- 
nbthing of '» many Btrange satli&Dtiona. Now, this rep&i 
. alao lotted the -remotest in- ther worlds Even the name of 

. " Hile End " had to do with the impreesion ; for it eeemed to 

be^ not the end of one mile, but of many; the endof mika - 

in general; of all miles. Meacurement itaelf terminated at 

Aat spot. What there was heyoaA it, I did not conjeohire> ' '' 

I know not whether the comer I speak of remains aa quiet 

' as it was. I am afraid not ; for eteamboatB have carried Ticia- 
titndeinto Chelsea, and Belgravia threatens it with her nu^tf- 
advent. Bat to complete my sense of r^toee and ■tintimrn^ , 
tiifl house was of that old-&shioned sort whidi I here alwiqni .'-w- 
ktred best, ^miliar to the eyes of my parents,' and aasociated;. :'^i£ 
with (diildhood. It had seals in the windows, a amaU third "j^ 
room on tbe'firrt floor, of which I made a tantrum, into which' ,;i. 
no perturbation was to enter, oscept to calm itself witLreli^' * 
nous and cheerful thoughts (a room thus appropriated' imii 
house appear* to me an excellent thing); and there were 
a few lime-treea in front, which, in their due season diffiued-a 
fragrance. 

Tn this house we remained seven years; in the conrso-of 
which, besides contributing some articles to the Edinburgh and 
Westminster Jieviews, and producing a good deal of the book 

ainoe cailed Th» Tcmn,\ Betup\jin\%^t\'iwilxmAafn.ao«.rwil^ 
enrfeapoared to continue the MoRthbj RepoavimTi, wA. -ww^ 
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ihe poem entitled CapUdri Sword and Certain Pen, the Legend 
of Flqftncef and three other plays which -are yet unpubli^ed: 
Here, alsOi I became acquainted with Thomas Oarlyle, one of 
the kindest and best, as well as most eloquent of men; though 
in bis seal for what is best he sometimes thinks it incumbent 
fitt ikfta -to take not the kindest tone, and in his eloquent de-r 
^^tQ&'^iicmieliearty uncom}^ creed on our parts, he 

dO(ii*Mtrqtiite' iet:^the example .of telling us the amount of 
.lm:^imL:\:3Sr»-iOfAj^ ifee^ thal^there is a good deal of rough 
iMnfcjiC^ seems to think himself 

_1iQimd ,&'i>co^^ deal of £t derilish, after the old 

CorMoi^ he may find something 

iiigeliiwT m Midng it the proper quantity of Tituperatibn and 
Uoiwtf;/ andne c^ upon us to prove our eneigies and our 
..v.: beoeyolence by abting the part <^ the wind rather than the 
LVv'-'timi-of^^aniiig rather than peace^making, of frightening and 
r;- 1 . loidxig-xat^ and persuading. Others te^ 

... 0!ffd dup Vieir of Itibe l9n»:thmg needful, hfowever strikingly- 
f.;..:,'v'^iM;foftli9^;aa'.old and/obaolete stor^, £t only to be finally 
• '''^. ' .db^ not-^^orth 'the zepeWaon of ihe old series of 

' ,. ttictioiis^ eten for the sa^e of those analogies with the physical 
:eeaiioiiiy of 'the World, which, in the impulse which nature 
lienielf giveer us towards progression, we are not bound to 
suppose ererlastingly apjidici^le to its nioral and spiritual 
development. If mankind axe destined* never to arrive at 
ye&rs of discretion, the admonition, is equally well-founded 
and unnecessary; f^r the old strifes. will be continued at all 
events, the admonition {at best) being a part of them. And 
even.' Uien, I should say that ihe world ifi still a fine, rich, 
strenuona^ beautiful,. lUid de^^ble thing, always excepting 
the pover^ that' starves, and jone or two other evils which on 
- ' no account must we consent to suppose irremediable. But if 
the ease be otherwise, if the hopes which nature herself has 
^ ' pot into our hearts be aomethu^ better than incitements to 
bopdesB aetiooci, merely for the action's sake, and this beautiful 
piimet be desdned to work itself into such a condition as we 
feel to be'the-only fit condition for that beauty, then, I say, 
with every possble respect for my admirable friend, >vho can 
never speak but he is worth hearing, that the talc which he 
condescends to tell is no better than our old nursery figment' 
of the Black Man and the Coal-hole^ and that the growing 
des/rc of mankind for the. ceBsa&oa oi \ivNtecii<(ai^%s^^^^x'<iEss^ 
prevalenoe of the sweets ol genaAeaosft «Mi ^5«wv>sa^ss«^^^^ ^»^ 
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eridcQce that the time has arrived for dropinng the.thonia 
ond hiukB of the old Boumess and austerity, and abowing 
ounelves worthy of '' the goods the gods provide ua." 

Mr. Oarlyle*a antipathy to " ahams," is highly estimable and 
aalutary. I wish Heaven may prosper his denouncements of 
tfaemi wherever they esdst. But the danger of the habit ^ 
denoundng— of loolung at things from the antipathetic instead 
of the sympathetic side— 4s, that's man gets such a love.ior - 
the pleasure and exaltation of fiiult-finding, as 4empti li!&4. '-^^ 
111 spite of himself, to make what he finds^itiU at kngfli %a M ~ :^rr 
himself chaiged with "being a ''sham;" that is to say, a pre4' /^ 
tender to perceptions and virtues which, he does not prpve^ 6f . . V;^ 
at 4>est a willing confounder of what difieris from modes and "^ ■* 
appearances of.liis own, with violations of intrinsical wisdom 
and goodness. Upon this principle of judgment, oatnre 
herself and the tmiverse might be found fault with; and the 
son and the stars denounced for appearing no bigger than the^._ 
do^ or for not confining the measure of tihieir operation to that ^ ; 
of the taper we read by. Mr. Carlyle adopted « yixS^^''^''}-^^.^ 
semi-German style, from the desire of putting thougW^ ;^i^^^^ 
liis paper instead of words, and perhaps of saving YbbhukS:'^'^^^ 
some trouble in the process. I feel certain that he doeaii -^Ti^; 
frt>m no other motive ; and I am sure he has a right to help '''^% 
himself to every diminution of trouble, seeing how many 
thoughts and feelings he undergoes. He also strikes an 
additional blow with the peculiarity, rouses men*8 attention j 
by it, and helps his rare and powei%d understanding to pro- 
duce double its effect. It would be hard not to dispense wi^ ^ .^ 4 
a few verbs and nominative cases, in consideration of so great :^f 
a result Yet, if we were to judge him by one of his own -p"^ 
summary processes, and deny him the benefit of his notions - 

of what is expedient and advisable, how oould he exculpate 
this a^le, in which he denoimces so many '* shams," of being - 
itself a sham? of bdng affected, unnecessary, and ostentatious? ' 
a jargon got up to confound pretension wil^ perfonnance, and 
reproduce endless German talk under the guise of hovel^ ? 

Thus much in behalf of us dulcet signers o^ philanthropy, 
and conceders of good intention, whom Mr. Carlyle is always 
girding at, and who beg leave to say that they have not con« 
fined Uieir lives to words, any more than the utterers of words 
more potential, but have had. their '' actions** too, and their 
eudeiings, and even ihdr tYio\i|^\&, «3a^ \fflw^ ^««a. ^sioa ^mkm^^ 
cf the gods of wonder and mdauOnoVj-, «Stowx.iaM^ ^3>^^w:^ 
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beUeving them to be phantoms (however useful) of bad health, 
and ibmk nothing fioallj potential but gentleness and per- 
suasion* 

It has been well said, that love money as people may, there 
is generally something which they love better : some whim, 
or hobby-horse ; some enjoyment or recreation ; some personal, 
or political, or poetical predilection ; some good opinion of 
this, or that class of men; some club of one's fellows,' ot 
$Gtam of one*s own; — with a thousand other somea and pro* ' 
batnlities. I believe that what Mr. Carlyle loves better than 
faifl fault-finding, with all its eloquence, is the face of-^AZii^ 
himian creature that looks suffering, and loving, and. sinoeirej ; 

, and J b^i^e further, that if the fellow-creature were sui^eodng ; ' 
only, and neither loving nor sincere, but had come to apassi, 
of agony in this life, which put him at the mercies of somd 
good man for some last help and consolation towards his gxaiT% 
even at the risk of loss to r^iite', and a sure amoimt of pain 
and vexation, that man, if the groan reached him in its .Hsi* 
lonmess, would be Thomas Carlyle. .,. 

The London Journal was a miscellany of essa3r8, criticbm, 
and passages from books. Towards the close, it was joined 
by the Printing Machine^ but the note which it had struck 

' was of too aesthetical a nature for cheap readei*s in those days; 

. and [in 1836], afler attaining the size of a goodly folio double 
volume, it terminated. I have. since had the pleasure of 
seeing the major part of the essays renew their .life, and 
become accepted by the public, in a companion volume to the 
/n^tca^or, entitled the Seer, But the reputation, as- usualy 
was too late for the profit. Neither the Seer nor the Indicator 
are mine. — ^The Seer does not mean a prophet, or one. gifted 
with second sight, but an observer of ordinary things about 
him, gifled by his admiration of nature with the power of 
discerning what everybody else may discern by a cultivation 
of the like secret of satisfaction. I have been also pleased to 
see that tlie London Journal maintains a good, steady price 
with my old friends, the bookstalls. It is in request, I imder- 
stand, as a book for sea- voyages; and assuredly its laige, 
triple-columned, eight hundred pages, full of cheerful ethics, 
ef reviews, anecdotes, legends, table-talk, and romances of 

. real life, make a reasonable sort of library for a voyage, and 
must look pleasant enough, lying among the bulky things 
vpon deck. The JRomanceB of fieal Lift ^^^^^ \i«sssaft.bc<»> 

collected into a separate volume. TlVi^j ^KtsXKxxjk "^^ \«^ 
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diiiigs out of the Lounger's Common-Place Bceki «iid odMf 
eurioai publications, with the addition of oommeots bj the 
editor. These romances are as little mj proper^ as the books 
of easajs just mentioned : but I venture to tm&k that thej; 
are worth recommending for their own sakes^ and that the 
GommentB contain some c^ my best reflections. 

Alas! whither am I going, thus taUdng abont- mjliielff 
Bat I must finish what I tawB got so fiur wiA;-^: "^^ - '^ ^f 
. Among the contiibutors to- the London jauriid il^'"^ 
joong friendi who, had he livedo would hkri been iit ¥0^; 
distii^iished man. I allude toEgertoii WeblM^' a'bime-^7^ 
known in piiTate droles of wit and seholardi^'^. He^cMji 
s wit of- the first water, a scholar writing elqp^t; Latin- Yen^i. 
ft.i^riter of the best English style, having philbk^<Md reasdii 
.fiur 'every word he utt^^d — a reasoner, a hniaoxist^ a pDli-> 
tidaii, a cosmopolite, a good friend, brother, and soii; and td 
sidd a new Tariety to iQl this, he inherited from his grand-' 
firfher, the celebrated glee composer, a genius for musicd 
composition, which in his person took a higher and widfii 
zange^ being equally adapted for pathos and comedy. 'He- 
wrote a most humorous £ux:e, both- words and music; and -M 
was the author of a strain of instrumental music in ' thS 
funeral scene of the Legend of Florence^ which was taken by 
accomplished ears for a dirge of some Italian master. 

Unfortunately, like Beethoven, he was deaf ; but so 'delight- 
ful was his conversation, that I was glad to strain my voice 
for it the whole evening to such an extent, that, on his de- 
parture, my head would run round with dizzineBB, and I could 
not go to sleep. '■■■.■ '•. i. 

]£td he lived, he would have enricbod a fiumily too good 
and trusting for the ordinary course of the world. He died ; ' 
and their hopes and their elder lives went with him, till they 
aU meet somewhere again. Dear Egerton Webbel How 
astonished was Edward Holmes, the best musical critic which 
this nation has produced, to see him come into his house wiih 
his'young and blooming fiuse, after reading essays and meta- 
physics, which he took for those of some accomplished old 
gentleman 1 

I would not do my friend^s memory such disservice as t» 

give the following jeux. d esprit by way of spedmens'of liis- 

powere. They are samples only of his pastime and trifling;^ 

But I fear, that such entertainment aa tk^ book Tna.Y contain' 

iju been growing less and less', a3a3Ll"^^^«s^Ts^^iiMfc\j«r 
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may still do for me what he has done before*-^give my jaded 
qarits a lift 

Scholarly readers know Martial ureli enough; and therefore 
they know, that in pouring forth everything which came into 
his head, bad and good, he is sometimes bad indeed. He 
realizes his own jest about the wo^ald*be sly fellow, Vwho^ in 
order not to be thought poor|ipreteiided[ a Tduntaay appear* 
aace of poverty. Martial, on J^ttsne. oocaaions, utters Ms nQ4> 
tlnsgB with aa air as if tb^.wer^- something on that y^, 
account i as if they possessed a : iqerit twhioh jitood m no nei^ 
of display. Such ere Ihe r'^^pignuna? which my^^end ban- 
nered in the Itondon J^cnurnal ;iinii^ ;flie following, exquisite 
imitati<»iB. He has not even forgotten (ad the Journal ob- 
aerved) the solemn turn of the heads of the ^ngrams, ^'Con- 
cerning Flavins " — " On the same **— " To Antoniusconcem- 
ii^ Lepidus," &c., '^ nor the ingenious art with which Martial 
contriyea to have a reason; aiaked hinii for what )ie is bent on 
explaining." The banters, it is true,;^' have this drawback; 
that being good jokea upon bad ones, they cannot possibly 
oonvey tibie same impression;" but the reader is willing to 
gnesa it through the wit. 

Jones eats bis lettuces nndresa'd; 

jy you ask t^be reaion? 'Tis coafess'd,— 

That is tbe way Jones likes them best." 

<' To Skxth, ooNCBBKnra Thoxsok. 
Smith, Thomson put^ no Claret on his board} 
D' yon ask the reason? — Thomson can't afford.'' 

''To GiBBS, coircEioQiro ms Poems. 
You ask me if I think yoar poems good; 
If X oonld praise your poems, Gibbs,— I woold.'* 

''CoNoxEimrd thb Samb. 
Gibbs says, his poems a sensation make; — 
But Gibbs, perhaps, is under a mistaka" 

'' To tThomsok, coivcsaxnia Dixoh ahd Jacksoit. 
How Dizon can with Jackson bear. 
You ask me, Thomson, to declare; — 
Thomson, Dixon's JsclEson's heir." 

Were ever three patronymics jmnbled so together! or with 
auch a delightful importance ? It is like the jingling of the 
money in Jackson*s pocket. 

How strange to sit laughing at my fireside over these 
epigrams, whUe he that wrot^ thfim) \siii(«^ ^i ^i^w&sil^ *^ 
Sink tea with me, ia • , ., 
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But we are all bound somewhere togethery aa the mm and 
tlic planets are bound in one direction towards another part 
of tliv licavons ; and the intervals between the departnres of 
tho (load II nd the living are very small. 
[ 'J1ie London Journal was followed by the prodnction of 

t Captain Stoord and Captain Pen; — a poem whieh, poem 

[ Uioagh it was, and one which. gave me a sense of my fldvance '' 

in imaginative cultore, and consequent power, of ezpresanon, . . 
nothing but a sense of duty oould haTe enabled me to persist : ' 
^ in writing. I have impliisd'this before; but Iwill iiow'statB^ .- 

for reasons which iaay be of iervioe,lliat I%as'8evend times - 
forced to-quit my task by accesses of wod^ter and horror ap 
overwhehning,-as-to make ine btD*stUbfutin:pen^)i£ttad^ j'rr 
thing very difficult in me to produce), and that nothing but . il- 
the physical relief thus afforded me, the early mother •taught 1^ 
lesson of subjecting the one to the many, and perhaps the .' j 
habit of thinking the best in worst, and believing that evexy*^ 
4lung would, somehow or other, come right at last, could have j 
given me courage enough to &ce the subject again. .; 

I remember uiree passages in particular, which tried me- to ; 
a degree almost unbearable. One was that in which the- 
shriek of the horse is noticed ; another, the description of. 
the bridegroom lying by the ditch, sabred, and calling for 
water ; and the itiird^ the close of the fourth canto, where 
the horriblest thing occuis, that maddens a taken, city. Men 
of action are too apt to think that an author, and especially a 
poet, dares and undei^goes nothing as he peacefully sits by his 
fireside '* indulging his muse.** But the muse is sometimes an 'I 
awful divinity. With truest devotion, and with dreadful neces- -^^ 
sity for patience, £>llowed by what it prayed for, were the last '. 
three lines of that canto written.* Not that the trusting 
belief, for which 1 owe an unceasing debt of gratitude to my 
parents, foiled me then or ever; but all the horror of won- 
der (and in such visitations wonder is a very horrible thing) 
passed over me with its black burthen; and I looked back on 
it, as one might look upon the passage of some tremendous 
spirit, whose beneficence, though you still believed in it, had 
taken that astoimding shape. Firmly do I believe, that all 
such sufferings, — and far worse, those imder the very imagi- 
nation of which th^ suffer, — ^are for the^ery best and hap- 

* '* O God! let me bieoAh^ «Ad look up at thy sky. 
Grood is as hundiedA, evil ia otiax 
Bound about goetbtbe"^UcfiiKni'* 
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piest ends, whaterer may be the darkness which they cast on 
one as they go* 

It was in that persuasion, as well as from need of relief, 
and for the due variation of my theme, that I intermingled 
these frightM scenes with passages of military gaiety, of 
festive enjoymeoit, and even of pleasantry ; such as the de- 
fleripdon of jtihe «>ldier*8 march, df the entertainments given to 
OsptaisL S#ord| and of th0 various dances in the ball-room :-^ 

... 1* The coontiT-daiice, small of taste; 
A^tbe waltz, that Iqveth the lady's waist; 
Aliiilliei^alkipade, stiknge agreeab 
J - ,^ ^ ^ ; IMsJof a scrape, a hobble, and stamp,** &c. 

' '-"hG^ibboniiaifli^^^ his having been a captain of militia was 
of use'l^'^Ujttfa writ^ his great work. With due feelings 
of subordination to the captain, I can say, that my having 
been a, plicate In a regiment of volunteers was of use to me 
inperforndbg Od% painM duty. 

s '"Stoidy steady!— ^the masses of men 

' Wneel; and f$h in, and wheel again, 
- Softly as circles drawn with pen." 

■^'.'I hadi been a part of the movement, and felt how soft and 
orderly it was. 

** Now for the flmt, and the cartridge bite; 
Darkly gathers the breath of the flght, 
Salt to the palate, and stinging to sight" 

Many a cartridge. had I bitten, and thus learned the salt to 
that dreadful dinner. 

It was Hbcfat this time that I projected a poem of a very 
different sort,* wluoh was to be called A Day with the Header. 

I proposed toinvite the. reader to break&st, dine, and sup 

with me, l>artly at home, and partly at a coimtryinn, in order 

to vary the circumstances. It was to be written both gravely 

and gaily, in an exalted or in a lowly strain, according to the 

topics of'^ which it treated. The fragment on Paganini was a 

part of the exordium: 

** So play'd of late to erery passing thought 
With finest change (might I bnt half as well 
So write I) the pale magician of the bow," &c. 

I wished to write in the same manner, because Paganini, 

with his violin^ could move both the tears and the laughter of 

his audience, and (as I have described him ddng in the verses) 

would DOW give you the notes o{ bvc&a Vn tKKft^ ^3ad even hens 

feeding i© a &rm-yafd (wlucii waa a ^otu'ct voXft ^\i\^\ \asw^» 
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to take my companion), and^oir melt 70a into grief and pity, 
or mystify you with witchcraft, or put you into »' state of 
lofty triumph like a conqueror. .-.Grhat phrase of ^' smiting** 
the chorda,— 

^ Ha fmote;— and oUii^g t6 the terioiii chords 
~ With goiUike ATliliment,'' &a-« - 

WsS^o dasaical comti]((m^^aobi nor/u 1^ 

on* the' mixid, was it ( fe cag ger ati on' to say, that- from a'<4iiq^ 

chord he wooM fefch* crur^^^^ /v ' " 

Of tiiehaiUoi8an.V , ' •% '1 - *;. • .. ;^ 

,.jFa^aubDyJ9'^e%i^ the.first :..- 

moment J^.strudc a not^ Be^eSMieTaS^^ - '^i 

j[t> blow. The hpuM yM* K^daanm among ..i\ 

die fpque^zfsn in b standing room ** at the s^e of £e pit|]I ""ji 
happened to catch the first s^^tccf .his face through the ium 
akimbo of a man.who waajperched^up bieibre me, whicK 
made a kind of ftameilbr it; and'ther^.pn Ihe stage, in tiiat 
frame, as through a 'perspectirctglasi^' were the £^ bust, and 
araiBed hand; of the wonderful musleian, with his instnunchl 
at his chin, just going to conunence, and looking exactly as % 
have described him. . . : . . . 

;' ' -Hkhand.'. 

Loading the aSr with 4umb ezpectaacir, 

Suspended, )ere it fbil, a naiiion'shresuL 

**He9mote; — and clinging to the ■erioos chords 
With godlike ravishment, £ew forth a breath,— 
. ' 60 deep. So strong, -so'tevM thick with lovey-— 
Blissful, yet Isden as 'with tw^ty' primers, 
'. . . That Juno yeam'd with no diviner son^I ^ 

a\> tiie first burthen of'tbeHps of J«Te.^^ '■'■;■ "^~^ 

-/'The exceeding mTStjny of; the loveliness .;, 

; Sadden'd delight J and with his moumfiil look, i^ .^ 

. ( ' Dreary and gaunt, hanging his pallid face 

'Twizt Us dark flowing locks, he ahqfiost teem*d, - ' . T * : 
To feeble or to melancholy e3res, ' -* "^ "" 

One that had parted with his soial Ibr prid^ 
And in the sable secret liv'd forlorn." 

To show the diepth and identicalness of the impression 
which he made on everybody, foreign or native, an Italian who 
stood near ine, said to' himself, after a sigh, '^ O Dio-!^ tod 
tiiis had ndt been'said long, when another person in thfe Maae 
manner uttered the words, *'0 Christ!" -Musicians 'pressed 
ibrward froni behind the ecenea^ \x> %cX> %a ^qsi& V^ him as poe* 
sible^ and they could not «\ft«5 «Xda^^.Vk iOE£a^Kai^^\LBSLv 
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I liaye mendoned the Monthly Repository, It was origplnally 

a magazine in the Unitarian interest, and contained admirable 

papers bj Mr. William Johnson Fox, the present member 

for Oldham, Mr. John Mill, and others; but it appeared^ so to 

flpeidC| in one of the least though most respectable corners of 

infliieuoe, and never obtained the repute it deserved, ^or, 

l^H^'writers as these ^led to counteract the drawbacki 

'tNckdd it be Expected that others would help it better. The 

<iti:dS|idr of Orion made the dtteinpt in vain; and so did did 

lipitlDf its editors, the present wnter,. though Landor assisted 

'Mm. TThe transfer of editorship took place in 1887.] In 

. Jtbis piiblication, like better things before it, was sunk Blue^ 

jStOtknig Revels^ or the Feast of the FioZ«te— akind of female 

^W^aA, of the Poets, which nobody took auj notice of; though 

I had die pleasure of hearing that Mr. Hogers said it would 

bare been sufficient " t6 set up.half a dozen young men about 

town in a reputation for wit and fancy." 

Ab Apollo in the Feast of the Poets gave a dinner to those 
gentlemen, in Blue-Stocking Revels he gives a ball and supper 
to literary ladies. The guests were so numerous as to call 
forth a pleasant remark from Lord Holland, who, in a letter 
. in which he acknowledged the receipt of the poem, said, that 
"the inspector of blue ankles xmder Phoebus" had, he per- 
.eeived, " no idnecure." I believe the fair guests were not 
adissatisfied with their entertainment. It was thought by 
aomebody, that objection was intended to Mrs. Somerville, 
beoaose it was said of her, that 



Z' Instead of the little Loves, laughing at colleges, 
Boond her, in doctors'' caps, flew little Knowledges. 



» 






Bpt I did not mean to imply, either that the lady^s knowledge 
waa little, or that she was not a very amiable person. It was 
only a commonplace jest in a new shape. Perhaps it ought 
io £ave been followed by a recommendation to look into the 
fiices of the " little ICnowledges;" who are apt to have more 
love in them, than people suspect. 

A bookseller objected to publishing this poem on a very 
different account. He thought that Lady Blessington would 
take offence at the mention of her " shoulders," and at being 
called a ^' Yenua grown fat." 

'< 'Lady Blessington!' cried the glad usher aloud, 

Af Ae swam through the dooifray , V\k& moAii Ccom. Sk cloud, 
, Ikaow not which most her tace \»aTsC^ Vv^r-^'^^ ^2W»X^«fc\ 
EaJojrmeDt, or judgment, or wit, or goo^-ivtc\.x«^. J 

*2.o — •"* 1 
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Ferhap* fon liavo known what It U to feel loDginst 

To Mt bozom ahoutdeis at ronta and nicb thnrngiaga;— 

W^, — IhiDk what it wai, at a Tirion like that I 

A Grace after dinner ! — a Tenui grown tax 1 " 
It would be atrange if aoy lady, grown stout;, would object to 
being thongbt a Venua qotwithatanding : and tl would be still 
ebanger, if, after having ber &ce laoded for so many £ne 
'qaalitiea, she should object to having her shoulders admired. 
Lady Blesnngton, st all events, had too much underBbudiiig to-. 
luAe'mdh a miatake; and, ^ongh I had not the pleaaore o{ 
lier Bcquuntance, I had good reason to kii(>w that she took Uio * 
passage in ai^thing but an oETensive light Let me take ibis 
' -Op por t u nity of saying that her lidy^p'a account of Lord 
Bttoii is by &r tiie best and moat sensible I ^m acqnaialed' 
with. Her writings, ipdeed, throughout, though ' not of a 
^tur« qualified to endure, were remtirkable for a judgment 
"as well as bcaerolence for which many would not give credit 
to an envied beauty. , ^ 



CHAPTEB XXV. 
PLAT-WBITIKG. — OOHCLUBrOH. 



PoEUS of the kind just mentaoned were great ■oloeei to cnof ;: 
but the care was great notwithstanding, I felt ^e '"^''''y 
on me, and' difficulties not lessened by fuling project! : -nor 
was I able, had I been never so inclined, to rendjBr.m^&oal- ': 
tjeeprofitable " in the market" It la eas;^ tQ.,Bl7 to & man ' 

.! — ^Writeauch and anch a thing, and it is sore to kIL Watch~ ': 
tlie public taste, and act accordingly. Care not for original - 
composition ; for inventions or dieories of your own ; for ■;■ 
testbetics, which the many will be slow to apprehend. Stick' 
to the works of others. Write only in magazines and rev i ewK' "^ 
Or if you must write things of your own, compile. TeD 
anecdotes. Beproduce memoirs and topographies. Bepeat, 
in as many wo^s of your own as you can, other men's ctitd- 
ctsms. Do anything but write to the few, and you naj get 
rich. 

There is a grtsnt deal of truth in all this. But a man can 
only do what he can, or as others will let him. Suppose he 
has a conscience that will not suflTer him to reproduce the 
WorkB of other people, or even to s^eaJt ■wW^'Vift 'Qui^k wfi&. . 

mmptaoe enough to havebecovQC commHB-stQV«»3- ^"W** \ 
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this conscience will not allow him to accommodate himsdf to 
the opinion of editors and reviewers. Suppose the -editors 
and reviewers themselves will not encourage him to vrrite on 
the subjects he understands best, perhaps do not understand 
the subjects themselves; or suppose, at best, that thej play 
yriiti him, postpone him, and \keep him only as a x^esourpe 
when their ordinary circle fails them. Suppose he lias had 
to waxk his way up through animosities, political and relir 
;gioii0^ ^and through auch clouds of adversity as, even whea / 
th^ have passed away, leave a chill of misfortune round 'hifl 
rqHite, ^and make M prosperity" slow to encourage him. 
Suppose, in addition to all this, he is in bad health, and of 
'fluctuating^ as w^ «s peculiar powearfr;- ef a -temperament 
easily aolaced in mind, tmd as easily drowsed in body; quick 
to enjoy every object in creation, everything in nature and in 
art, eveiy sight, every sound, eveiy book, picture, and floweri 
and at the same time really qualified to do nothing, but either ^ 
to preach the enjoyment of those objects in modes derived 
^from his own particular nature and breeding, or to suffer lyith 
mhig^ed cheerfulness and poverty the consequences of advor 
'eating some theory on the side of human progress. Great 
may sometimes be the misery of that man under the necessity 
of requesting forbearance or undergoing obligation; and terri- 
ble Toll be his doubts, whether some of his friends may not 
think he had better have, had a conscience less nice, or an 
acti'dty less at the mercy of his physique. He will probably 
find himself carelessly, over-famiUarly, or even superciliously 
treated, pitied, or patronized, by his inferiors ; possibly will 
be counted inferior, even in moral worth, to the grossest and 
most. mercenary men of the world; and he will be forced to 
seek his consolation in what can be the only final consolation 
of any one who needs a charitable construction ; namely, that 
he has given, hundreds of times, the construction which he 
would receive once for all. 

- I did not understand markets; I could not command 
editors and reviewers ; I therefore obeyed an inclination 
which had never forsaken me, and wrote a play. The pro- 
pensity to dramatic writing had been strong in me firom boy- 
hood. I began to indulge in it long before my youthful 
criticisms on the theatre. The pieces which I then wrote 
have been mentioned in the earlier part of this volume. 
Thejr were all failures, even in mj o^tL ^^voiQiw\ vi tha*. 
there can be Jifctle doubt of ttxevt 'ba'rovtXiWWv W55wa!\^ vi.^\ 
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bnt the propensi^ rcmaiaed, and tlie present c 
<0\fi Legend of Florence. 

I wrote thii pky in six weeks, in a ttate of deligbtTnl 
alMoiptioD, nottrit}]stui(iing tlie nature of the story andof thi 
caret which beset me; and now, for the first time, I thought 
I lud done somethii^divmalio, which might be put forth to > 
Iba wtR-ld wiHuMlt m]uiTibg,"''It wm declioed by the paia* -.-_- 
oipiil moiu^ ^len ragmog, I wrote another blaiik-vem>! 
play in five -aotfl, thmldiiff to 'i>1eMe better hy odapdng it ttt'i 
%3i tutfl, bat I aobceeded u little by this innocent artifice;^ 
and tboeiseemed closed upon me the proEpect of any better^ 
ing of my fortnne^ die moat neaded. '^; i-^^ . 

I have reasons of a 'veoryaiwGial and jostifiablc Hnd^ 
W^l^:til)u moofa, and iMmn% how my labours were Jostt "■ 
and I mbaeqnently lost more ; but not wiihcrat an inl«rval of 
refreshment and hope. How pleount it was, long afterwaid^ :' 
to find my rejected -i^e^cnd welooaied and snocesdul at .ut^ -^ 
other theatre [Covent Garden, in February, 1840]. Ha|« ■[ -Ij 
became acquainted, for the fint dme, with a green-roonywi^^ 
smroonded with a congratulating and cordial pAas df-iagtaff^ 
and actretaea. But every step which I took into Co^ei^'^ 
Gatdai Theatre was pleasant firom the first One of theoguifr. :^ 
pany, aa excellent a woman ag she was an actress, tfae'lata^.'V 
Mra. Orgcr, whom I had the pleasura- of knowing, brooght'- ., 
me acquainted with the management; an old and eetewnaS .j^ 
fiiend was there to second her, in the person of the lataMn :- 
Henty Robertson, the treasurer, brother too of our qnoudaia .: 
yoimg society of ^' Elden,"- and ^erj way harmooioti^ ■no*.:^' 
ciate of manya muetcal party afterwards at the NoreUoa'^an^^ 
at Hompstead. Mr. Chsrlea Hathews weloomed me li^iiiC^ 
cordiality like his own? tUx, Blanch^ the wit and futj JMMfr'-^i 
of the honse, whom envy accused of beingjealoos of 'tlM.<' 
i^proach of new dramatists, not only, contributed eveiytlun^i'yj 
in bis power to asEist in making me feel at home in it^lbtn^^^ 
added the applause of his teaia on my first reading of tba "- 
play. To conclude my triumph in the green-room, ^riJiea-I ', 
read the play afterwards to its heroine, Miss Tree (now Mifl. . 
Qiarles Kean), I had the pleasure of seeing the tears pom 
down her g^wing cheeks, and of being told by her afterwud^ 
that ahe considered her representation of the character bar- 
best perfonnance. And finally, to crotvn all, in every ioua 
of iLe word, loyal as w(^ as '(n«AB^on.caX,'0c«^^;tiai^4iA ihe 
^y the honour of connng to «a is. Vmw Vja m-^'taas**^^ \ 
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— four times, according to that of Madame Vestris,^ who 
ought to have known. ^Ftlrthermore, ^vh^ her Majesty saw 
it first, she was graoions iand good-natured enough to express 
her approbation of it to the mianager in words which she gave 
him permission to repeat to me j and furthermost of all, some 
years after warda she ordered it -to be repeated before her at 
Windsor Castle, thus giving me a local memcry in the place,- 
whioh Surrey himself mi^ht haire envied, and \7hich Warton 
would certaiidy have hxmg, as a piece of its tapestry, with^a 
sonnet; " ^- ' ■ ^ :■ ^ ) -.': .";■ . :. " .' *■ - 

The four other. bhmk-verse plays xif which I have spokeq, 
£md one or two of which woula Imve also come out at Covent 
Garden, had the management prospered, were called The Secret 
Marriage^ aince called The Prince's Marriage^ which is the 
play I have mentioned as having endeavoured to propitiate my 
first manager's goodfwilL Lovers* Amazements, in three acts; 
The Double, the piece o? mixed prose and verse in two ; and 
Look to your Morals j the prose afterpiece, or petty comedy, 
Lweri^ Amaeements has ^ since made its a|)pearance, as late 
as the year 1858, with a ' success equal to that of the 
Legend, I shall have occasion to speak of it once again, be- 
fore I conclude. 

The Secret 'Marriage is the story of a prince of Navarre, 
whose marriage with a lady not of blood royal is resented by 
an envious nobility. It is founded on the celebrated history 
of Ines de Castro, of which, indeed, I first intended it to con- 
sist ; but in these effeminate days . of the drama, I foimd that 
its tragical termination would not be endured. At least the 
actors told me so. I said, that I had not intended to crown 
her dead body (which was what her husband. actually did, 
forcing the nobles who assassinated her to attend the cere- 
mony) ; my design was to crown her cofiSb ; which. is done in 
the Secret Marriage ; though matters in that play, in deference ' 
to modem requirement, are still brought happily about I 
confess that, both as a critic and an Englishman, I am ashamed 
of this alleged weakness on the part of the British public; this 
charge of not being able to endure a strong sensation, how- 
ever salutary. Nor do I believe it. The strong Saxon people, 
who have carried the world before them, are not the audiences 
to quail before a tragedy. The only point is how to set it truly 
and nobly before them ; and not in that gratuitous and vulgar 
style of horror, which it becomes manhoc^: to te^^sdMAa, R<iw 
h it that they endure Othello and Learl ^''^W^ Xjt^^sk^ -^^ 
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actOEBy *' that is Shakapeare*8 writing.*' Tcs ; and ihusy like 
the canning priests of a faith which tiiey dishonotir, they make 
a bugbear as well as a business of their idol; as if all worship 
of the true and beautiful were to fail in its effects with others, 
because th^ are without it themselves. I have heard actors 
themselves say, notwithstanding this esoterical religion of 
theirs, that ShtULspeaie himself would be damned to-morrow 
if he were to write now. The Secret Marriage was rejected 
bj'the same manager that rejected the Legend of Florence; 
which is perhaps a good omen, if I could, get it performed; 
But then it "costs' money," pathetically say these caterers for 
the public amusement ._^. . .. 

Lovers^ AmazemenU is an imbroglio of two ladies and two 
gentlemen, who are constantly undergoing surprises, which 
make them doubt the fidelity or the r^;ard of one another. 
But then, in this beautiful modem state of the British theatres, 
I was asked, with the like pathos, where were two gentleman 
actors and two lady actresses to be found, who could, or, if 
they could, would perform a play in which they are all foilr 
put on a level perhaps in point of intellectual pretension. 
Nevertheless, after a lapse of many years, the piece, as I have 
just stated, has been brought out with success. Some other 
particulars respecting it will be given in order of time. In 
vain I answered that one charming actress took singular pains 
to get it performed, and that another would have had it per- 
formed, but for the closing of her theatre. I was defied to 
get four gentlefolks of the stage together, or any four together, 
competent to perform the parts. How different from what I 
had seen in former days 1 

ThQ Double is founded on a story, from the Italian novelists, 
of a clever fisherman, who bears so strong a resemblance to a 
gentleman who is drowned, while bathing in his company, 
that he is tempted to personate the deceased, and to take 
possession of his house. To render the personation more pro- 
bable, I turned the fisherman into an actor. But this piece 
also was objected to on the score of its not being thoroughly 
"pleasant." That, according to the actors, is the great requisite 
now with the robust British public. You must make every- 
thing " pleasant" to them ; — ^give them nothing but sops and 
honey. At least, in polite theatres. You may frighten the 
people in the Borough ; but you. -nivxst. tv.c;t think of startling 
the nerves at the West End. 
lie two principal characters m Look to -yowr MoroX^.-Ktfc 
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an English valet| mid a French damsel whom he has married. 
He ia very jealous ; and in order to keep down the attractive- 
ness of her animal spirits, he has told her that there is nothing 
but the most rigid propriety in England, both in morals and 
demeanour, and that she is to regulate her behaviour accordr 
l^gljr. , The girl, who is a very innocent girl^ believes bim.; 
and the consequence is, that she has to undergo a series lof 
attentions, which very much open her French eyes. I know 
not how ikr the impression of this is to rank with the ^^ufir 
pltatant^^ things that are not to be risked with the British 
public. The stage, to be sare, is so much in the habit of 
pampering- the national self-love, especially on the side of its 
virtue and respectability, and this, too, at the expense of our 
lively neighbours, that I can suppose it possible for a theatre 
to see some danger in it At all events, ihe manager in whose 
hands it has been put, kept it by him as safe as gunpowder ; 
— so safe indeed, Hirbemically speaking, that on a late inquiry 
for it, it appeared to be lost ; and I have no complete copy. 
He is. old and ailing, however; and I shall not turn gun- 
powder myself, and blow him up. [It was found afier the 
author^s death, and returned to the family.] 

About a dozen years ago, in consequence of disappointments 
of this kind, and of those before mentioned, some friends re- 
newed an application to Lord Melbourne, which they had made 
in the reign previous. It was thought that my sufferings in 
the cause of reform, and my career as a man of letters, rendered 
me not undeserving a pension. His lordship received both the 
applications with courtesy ; which he does not appear to have 
shown in quarters where the interest might have been thought 
greater; but the pension was not granted. Perhaps the cour- 
tesy was on that account. Perhaps he gave my friends these 
and other evidences of his good- will towards me, knowing that 
he should advise nothing further; for I had twice during his 
administration received grants from the Boyal Bounty Fund, 
of two hundred pounds each ; once during the reign of King 
William, and the second after the accession of her Majesty. 
It subsequently turned out, that Lord Melbourne considered 
it proper for no man to have a pension given him by one 
sovereign, who had been condemned in a court of law for 
opposing another. 

Simultaneous >vith the latest movement about the pension, 
was one on the part of my admirable friend Dickena and <^t\s&.^ 
distingimhcd men, — ^Forstera and 3einK\d*^ — .-^V^^^jwo^xKa^^ 
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kindly purpose without amateur inclination for the fttage, bad 
condescended to show to the public what excellent actors th^ 
oonld have been, had they so pleased, — ^what excellent actcnrs, 
indeed, some of them were. They were of opnion that a 
benefit for myself at one of the metropolitim theatres would 
be a dishonour on neither side. A testimonial of a difierent 
lort, which had been proposed by some other fiiends^ was 
superseded by this form of one; and preparationa were b^g 
accordingly made, when the grant of the pension -seemed to 
render it advisable that the locality of the ben^ should be 
transferred from London to a prorincial stage, in acknow- 
ledgment to the superior boon, and for the avoidance 4f all 
appearance of compe^ng'with it. ' The result was sdlt of%reat 
use to me, and my name was honoured in a maniiar I shall 
never forget by an addr^ from the pens of Mr. Serjeant (late 
Justice) Talfourd and Sir Edward Bulwer, and the plaudits of 
Birmingham and Liverpool. Talfourd had always been one of 
my best and dearest friends ; and Sir Edward, with whom I 
became acquainted much later, had, before I knew him, and 
when it was a bold thing to praise me in the circles, done me, 
nevertheless, that handsome and valuable service. The pieces 
performed on this occasion were Ben Jonson's Every Man in 
his Humour, and the farce of — ^I forget what, in the country, 
for I was not there ; but the play had been repeated before in 
town, as it was afterwards, and several farces came after it. 

If anything had been needed to show how men of letters 
include actors, on the common principle of the greater 
including the less, these gentlemen would have furnished it. 
Mr. Dickens's " Bobadil " had a spirit in it of intellectual appre- 
hension beyond anything the existing stage has shown : his 
farce throughout was always admirable,— quite rich and filled 
up ; so were the tragical parts in which he subsequently 
appeared ; and Mr. Forster delivered the verses of Ben Jonson 
and Fletcher with a musical fiow and a sense of their grace 
and beauty unknown, I believe, to the recitation of actors at 
present. At least I have never heard anything like it mnce 
Edmund Kean*s. The lines came out of his lips as if he loved 
them. I allude particularly, in this instance, to his. perform- 
ance of the " Younger Brother." But he did it always, when 
sweet verse required it. 

Meantime, I had removed with my family from Chelsea to 
Kensington ; and althougli my \iea\\k v<^ \iq\. Xj^xxrx^^ \ia."V 
^ped it would have been by tbe c^iaxi^^,\m\.>ciTi^^«so8sx^T^^ 
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was made worse ia respect to bodj tban I ever experienced, 
and showed rae-the formidable line that is drawn between being 
cld«iy and being old (for we unfortrniatdj got into a part 
which had been denounced in the books of the Sanitary Ck)m- 
missioners), yet I loved Kensington for many reasons, and do 
8till^*even for one more of a melancholy description, hereafter 
to be noticed, nay, love it the more on that acoount, though I 
can never pass the €^>ot without a pang. 

Here, sometimes in the Gardens, sometimes in the quondam 
Nigfalingale*lane of Holland House (now partially diverted), 
I had 1he-|deasure of composing the Pdyrey^ the scenes of 
which are partly laid in the place. Here (with the exception 
of a short interval at Wimbledon) I wrote, besides reviews and 
shorter articles, one of the dramatic pieces above mentioned, the 
criticism in Imagination and Fancy ^ and Wit and Humour ; the 
Stories fromike Italian Poets; the Jar of Honey ; the criticism 
in the Book for a Comer; a portion of the Town (most of 
which had been produced long before); and lastly, the 
greater part of the work which the reader is now perusing. At 
the close of the second volume of the Italian Stories I had a 
severe illness. I had opposed a lethargic tendency to which 
I am subject, the consequence of hepatitis, with too free a use 
of coffee, which ended in a dangerous attack of the loins, the 
effects of which appeared for a good while to be irrecoverable ; 
but they were not. A friend, the late estimable Mr. Stritch, 
who had oflen looked in upon me and found me sitting with 
cold feet, and with a bust, as it were, on fire, rep^edly 
warned me of what would happen ; but I was sanguine, was 
foolish, and down I went. I used to envy my friend for his 
being able to walk leisurely in and out, and thought how sore 
he was of living beyond me. And now he is gone. Too 
many of such surprises have I had ; but there is idways good 
of some kind in evil. My friend's last moments were as brief 
as they were tmlooked for. I had also another consolation 
diu-ing my illness. It has so happened that several of my 
illnesses have taken place after I had been writing on matters 
connected with religion, and in those cases I have always 
had the comfort of knowing that I had been doing my best 
to diminish superstition. In the present instance, I had been 
attacking the infernal opinions of Dante — a task which no 
respect for his genius, or false considerations for the times in 
which he lived (for others "wlio Vy^^ ycl ^2aK0Bv ^'istft. %8&rs<^'5w 
them), can ever make me xegocidL \i\x\. ^a»^^»5c^ «s\^'5w^^sc^ 
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for though I acknowledge the true part of might to be rights 
yet might of any sort never so much astonished me as that I 
coiold not discern in it what was not might ; and Dante*s 
venturing on his ghastly visions did not blind me to that false 
support and intoxicating spirit of vindictiveness, which enabled 
him to do it. Dante (alas ! that such a oonjimction should be 
possible) was one of the greatest poets and most childishly 
mistaken men that ever existed; and if it requirea.an audacity 
like his own to say it— here it is. 

One more book I wrote partly at KensingtoUi which I, can 
take no pride in, — which I desire to take no pride in,— and 
yet which I hold dearer than all the rest I have mentiohed 
B. bd<5k eAlled Christianism; or Bdiefand Unbelief £ecanciledf 
which. I wrote in Italy. The contents of that boc^ modifiedi 
were added to the one I speak of; and the latter (of which 
more, when I speak of its completion) had the same object as 
the former, with better provision for practical result ; that is to 
say, it proposed to supply, not thoughts and aspirations only, 
but a definite ^th, and a daily set of duties, to such humble, 
yet un-abject, and truly religious souls, as cannot accept 
unintelligible and unworthy ties of conscience, and yet f^ 
both their weakness and their earnestness with sufficient self- 
knowledge to desire ties of conscience, both as bonds and 
encouragements. My family, some other friends, and myself 
were in accord upon the principles of the book ; it did us 
good for a sufficient length of time to make us think it woidd 
do good to others ; and its publication, which has since taken 
place, was contemplated accordingly. 

With the occasional growth of this book, with the produc- 
tion of others from necessity, with the solace of verse, and 
with my usual experience of sorrows and enjoyments, of 
sanguine hopes and bitter disappointments, of bad health and 
almost unconquerable spirits (Tor though my old hypochondria 
never returned, I sometimes imderwent pangs of unspeakable 
will and longing, on matters which eluded my grasp), I passed 
in this and another spot of the same suburb by no means the 
worst part of these my latter days, till one terrible loss befell 
me. The same unvaried day saw me reading or writing, 
ailing, jesting, reflecting, rarely stirring from home but to 
walk, interested in public events, in the progress of society, in 
the " New Eeformation'' (most deeply), in things great and 
"maU, in a print, in a plaster -cast, *m a '\xaxA-Qt%Ta.\i^ Va. ^^ 
^inthesim to which the BUiiwaa'V\asX«oMi%,*m\)tv^^«^^ 
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on mj table, in the fly on my paper while I wrote. (He 
crossed words, <^ whidi he knew nothing ; jmd' perhaps we 
all do as much every moment, over thbgs of divinest mean- 
ipg.) I read everything that was readable, old and new, par- 
ticularly fiction, and philosophy, and natural history ; was 
always returning to something Italian, or in Spenser, or in the 
themes of the East; lost no particle of Dickens, of Thackeray, 
of Mrs. Gaskell {whose Mary Barton gave me emotions that 
required, more and more, the consideration of the good which 
it must do) ; called out every week for my Family Heraldy a 
little penny publication, at that time qualified to inform the 
best of its contemporaries ; rejoiced in republications of wise 
and witty Mrs. Gore, especially seeing "she only inade us wait 
for something newer ; delighted in the inexhaustible wit of 
Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, and his coadjutors, Tom Taylor, 
Percival Leigh, and others, in Punchy the best-humoured and 
best-hearted satirical publication that ever existed ; wondered 
when Bidwer Lytton would give us more of his potent romances 
and prospective philosophies ; and hailed every fresh publication 
of James, though I knew half what he was going to do with his 
lady, and his gentleman, and his landscape, and his mystery, 
and his orthodoxy, and his criminal trial. But I was charmed 
with the new amusement which he brought out of old materials. 
I looked on him as I should look upon a musician, famous for 
** variations.'* I was grateful for his vein of cheerfulness, for 
his singularly varied and vivid landscapes, for his power of 
painting women at once lady-like and loving (a rare talent), 
for his making lovers to match, at once beautiful and well- 
bred, and for the solace which all this has afforded me, some- 
times over and over again, in illness and in convalescence, 
when I required interest without violence, and entertainment 
at once animated and. mild. 

Yet I could at any time quit these writers, or any other, 
for men, who, in their own persons, and in a spirit at once the 
boldest and most loving, dared to face the most trjring and 
awful questions of the time, — ^the Lamennais and Robert 
Owens, the Parkers, the Foxtons, and the Newmans, — noble 
souls, who, in these times, when Christianity is coming into 
fiower, are what the first Christians were when it was only in 
the root, — brave and good hearts, and self-sacrificing con- 
sciences, prepared to cany it as high as it can go, and thinking 
no earthly consideration pammoQiit. to 1\\^ ^t<s&^&scL<^'c^ <:^ % 
be&yealy ends. I may 4\ff« \5'\\^a> oti^ ^"v ^ssssik. \s^ ' 
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or thmt reqpeot ; I may difier with a aecoad in atttftfier ; but 
difference with such men, provided we differ in tiieir own 
^irit, is more barmonioufl than accord with others ; nsy^ 
would form a part of the highest mumo of our sphere, being 
founded on the very principle of the beautiful, whMh oombines 
diversi^ with sameness, and whose ^service is perfect free- 
dom." Nobody desires an insipidi lai^;uid, and monotaiooa 
world, but a world of animated mend besnly equal to its phy* 
sical beauty, and a univenal churdh, embraopg many fbHia. 

I admire and love -all hearty, and eanw*, and sympsthitang 
men, whaleyer may be their ereed'>— the admirable Beikekys 
and Whichootes, the Father Ifatdiews 4md Geddeses, the 
Mendelssohns, the LaTater% the Herden^ the Williamses and 
the Priestleys, the Ohannidig^ vAdam Glarkes, HallSt Carlyles 
and Emersons, the Hares, Maurices, Kingsleys, Whatelys, 
Foxes, and Vaughans; but, of tonrse, -I must admire most 
those who have giyen the greatest proodb of self-sacrifice, equal 
to them as the ethers may be, and prepared to do tJm like if 
their conclusions demand it^' 

Alas! how poor it seemi^-iind how painfully i^gainst^ tlie 
grain it is, to resume talk ttboiut oneself after adteriing to 
people like these. But my book must be finished; -and of 
such talk must autobiographies be made. I assure the reader, 
that^ .apart from emotions forced upon me, and unless I am 
self-deluded indeed, I take no more interest in the subject of 
my own history, no, nor a twentieth part so much as I do in 
that of any other autobiography that comes before me. The 
present work originated in .necessity, was commenced "with 
unwillingness, has taken several years of illneite and interrup- 
tion to write, repeatedly moved me to ask rthe' publisher to let 
me change it for another (which, out of what he was pleased 
to consider good for everybody, he wpuld not allow), and 
I now send it a second time, and with additional matter, into 
the world, under the sure and certain conviction, that every 
autobiographer must of necessity be better known to his 
readers than to himself, let him have written as he may, and 
that that better knowledge is not likely to lead to his advan- 
tage. So be it. The best wiU judge me kindliest; and I 
shall be more than content with their conclusions. 

Among the verses with which I solaced myself in the 
course of these prose vrritings, were those which from time to 
tJae appeared in the Afonung ChrouicU, on ow»»sso& t»sa.- 
sected with the happiness of tbo Qween, «aa\x «a ^^ t^^^T^w- 
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tion of her Majesty's birthday, the births of the royal children, 
&c. I hare mentioned the train of ideas which circumstances 
had led me to associate with my thoughts of the Queen. 

I consider myself always a royalist of the only right English 
sort; that is to say, as a republican, with royalty for his safe- 
guard and ornament. I can conceive no condition of society 
in which some form of that tranquil, ornamental, and most 
useful thing caUed^ monarchy, will not be the final re^ge of 
political dispute ;and vicissitude; and this being my opinion, 
and loving the Queen as I do, I wish with aU my heart that 
her £imily may govern us in peace and security to the end of 
time. But though I reverence the past, and can imagine that 
anstocracies, like all other great facts, may have rendered 
great and necessary service in its time, and though I would 
have no change from past to iriture take place by any but the 
soilest and most respectfid degrees, yet, inasmuch as I am for 
seeing no paupers in the land, I am for seeing no ultra rich. 
I love individuals among, the aristocracy, and bless and reve- 
rence the good they do vrith their riches; but for their own 
sakes, as well as for that of the poor, I wish the poor did not 
give so much trouble to their riches, nor the ridies of their 
less worthy brethren so many miserable thoughts to the poor. 
I feel just the same with respect to great cotton-spinners, or 
to any other amassers of treasure, by the side, and by the 
means, of the half-starved. And I do not hold myself at all 
answered by any reference to the ordinations of Providence; 
for Providence, by the like reasoning, ordinates dreadful 
revenges and retributions ; imd I think that in the instinctive 
e£forts of humanity to advance, and to advance quietly, Pro- 
vidence clearly ordinates that we are to dispense with any 
such references in either direction. 

These opinions of mine would have been seen fully ex- 
pressed in many a previous publication, nor had they been 
intimated even courtwards ^r the £u:^t time. They were 
implied in the following passage from the lines on the birth- 
day of the Princess Alice: 

" What a world, were hnman-kind 
All of one instructed mind ! ^ 

What a world to rule, to pleaie ; — 
To share 'twixt enterprise and eusel 
Gractfid manners flowing round • 
From the courts enchanted ground f 
Ck>rofort keeping all «Qa^ix^ — 
Abfie too rtc/i, and «<me too pQOlr^^ 
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I never addressed any congratnlation to the Queen wiihoufc 

implying something in this ^iiit ; something in behalf of 

progress and the poor: 

" Majf she every day 
See eome new good winning iU gentle wag 
Bg means of mild and mf^forUdden men! 
And when the sword hath bow*d beneath the pen, 
Kaj bflor own line a patriarch acene unfold. 
As £ur tiirpMtinff what these days bdiM, 
£*en in the thanderoas gods, iron and steam, . 
As they the sceptic's donbt^ or wild man's dream ! " 

(The bene^ction here passes from the political to the religions 
future.) ■ " 

<* And to this end,-oh I to this Cbiistian end, - .--^ 

And the sure coming of its next great friend, 
Kaj her own seal, this instant, while I sing, 
Be smiling, as beneath some angel's wing, 
0*er the dear life in life, — ^the small, sweet, new. 
Unselfish sdf,— the filial self of two; 
Bliss of her fiitnre eyes, her pillow'd gaze. 
On whom a mother's heart thinks dose, and prays.*' 

Linee on Her Majesty' e Birthday, 

In this passage I meant to express a hope that the next reign- 
ing soyereign would see a great advance in Christianity itself, 
and be its friend accordingly. But I did not state what I 
expected that advance to be. I now feel it my duty to be 
explicit on the subject ; and the reader will see at once how 
" unorthodox " is my version of Christianity, when I declare 
that Ido not believe one single dogma, which the reason that 
God has put in our heads, or the heart that he has put in our 
bosoms, revolts at. For though reason cannot settle many 
undeniable mysteries that per^ex us, and though the heart 
must acknowledge the existence of others from which it can- 
not but receive pain, yet that is no reason why mysteries 
should be palmed upon reason of which it sees no evidences 
whatever, or why pain should be forced upon the heart, for 
which it sees grounds as little. On the contrary, the more 
mysteries there are with which I cannot help being perplexed, 
the less number of them will I gratuitously admit for the 
purpose of perplexing my brain further; and the greater the 
number of the pains that are forced upon my heart, the fewer 
will I be absurd enough to invite out of the regions of the 
unproveable, to afflict me in addition. Wliat evils there are, 
/ £ndf for the most part, tdiev^^ ^\^ tmkk^ ^^\!i»c3^^^\>«.\ 
some J jfind to be neceBsary to the xeq^xaVte wassv^^v ^^ ^^^ 
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and erexy om of them I find to come to a termination; for 
the suffisrers either are cured and live, or are killed and die ; 
and in the latter case I see no evidence to prove, that a 
little finger of them aches any more. This palpable revela- 
tion, then, of God, which is called the universe, contains no 
evidence whatsoever of the thing called eternal punishment ; 
and whj should I admit any assertion of it that is not at all 
palpable? If an angel were to tell me to believe in eternal 
punishment, I would not do it, for it would better become me 
to believe the angel^a delusion than Grod monstrous; and we 
make him monstrous when we make him the author of eternal 
punishment, though we have not the courage to think so. 
For Ood*s sake, let tis have piety enough to. believe hidi 
better. I speak thus boldly, not in order to shock anybody, 
which it would distress me to think I did, but because opinions 
80 shocking distress myself, and because they ought, I think, 
to distress everybody cJse, and so be put an end to. Of any 
readers whom I may shock, I beg forgiveness. Only I would 
entreat them to reflect how far that creed can be in the 
ri^t which renders it shocking in Grod*s children to thiok the 
best of their Father. 

I respect all churches which are practically good. I respect 
the Church of England in particular, for its moderate exercise 
of power, and because I think it has been a blessed medium 
of transition from superstition to a right faith. Yet, inasmuch 
as I am of opinion that the '^ letter kiUeth and the spirit 
giveth life/^ I am looking to see the letter itself killed, and 
Qie spirit giving life, for the fii'st time, to a religion which 
need revolt and shock nobody. 

But it becomes me, before I close my book, to make a 
greater avowal ; for I think it may assist, in however small a 
degree, towards smoothing the advent of a great and inevitable 
change. 

It seems clear to me, from all which is occurring in Europe 
at this moment, from the signs in the papal church, in our 
own church, in the universal talk and minds of men, whether 
for it or against it, that the knell of the letter of Christianity 
itself has struck^ and that it is time for us to inaugurate and 
enthrone the spirit. I was in hopes, when Pius the Ninth 
first made his appearance in Europe, that a great as well as 
good man had arisen, competent to so noble a task. Young 
Jtalj, Jet loose from prison, fell at his feet ; and I think, that 
Iiad he persevered in what made \t io ^,\s5^.^>3sss^^^s^^ 
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h*T6 fidlen at his feet, and the papal power have thus profited 
by ita greatest and only remaining chance of retaining the 
•ceptre of the Christian world. But the new Pope was light- 
ened at being thought one of the <<New Christians'' (as 
Lamartine called them); he hastened to issue a bull declaring 
the imalterabieneflB of every papal dogma; and the moment 
lie did that, he signed the deaih-waiTant of his cfauroh. 
Dogma, whateyer may be the conynlsiYe appearances to/ihe 
•contrary in certain feeble qnartera, has ceased to be a 'Vital 
European principle; and nothing again wilt ever be'^- 
Tenally takian ibr CSnistianity, but the religioii ^ Leaving 
Duty to God and Man ; — to God, as the Dhdne Mind whidi 
brings good and beauty out of bllnd-woridng matteif f ''kndHbb 
Man, as God's instrament for advancing the world we live in, 
and as partaker with his fello:w-men of sufiering, and endea- 
'deavour, and enjoyment. ^ Eeason," says Milton, *' is choice;" 
and where is to be found a religion better to choose than this? 
Immortality is a hope for all, which it is not just to make a 
blessing for any less number, or a misery fbr a single souL 
Faith depends mr its credibility on its worthiness; and with- 
out " works" is " dead." But charity, by which lovely Greek 
word is not to be understood any single form of mond grace 
and kindness, but every possible form of it conducive to love 
on earth, and its link with heaven, is the only sine gud non 
of all final opinions of €rod and man. 

^' Behold I give unto you a new commandment, — ^Love one 
another." " In this ye fulfil the law and the prophets." " By 
their fruits ye shall know them." '' Grod is Love." 

Such, and such only, are the texts upon which sennons will 
be preached, to the exclusion of whatsoever is infernal and 
unintelli^ble. No hell. No un&therliness. No monstrous 
exactions of assent to the incredible. No impious Athanasian 
Creed. No creed of any kind but such as proves its divine- 
ness by the wish of all good hearts to believe it if they might, 
and by the encouragement that would be given them to believe 
it, in the acclamations of the earth. The world has outgrown 
iJie terrors of its childhood, and no spurious mistake of a 
saturnine spleen for a masculine necessity will induce a return 
to them. Mankind have become too intelligent; too brave ; 
too impatient of being cheated, and threatened, and ^'put off;" 
too hungry and thirsty for a better state of things in the 
beautiiid planet in wHcb lliey '^ve, woii ^^XswKotej ^ ^^l^&s^Dk 
«w been an unceasing exhortation aaSi ^NSaRfc xa ^^ ^«»^v 
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By that divine doctrine will all men gradually come to know 
in how many quarters the Divine Spirit has appeared among 
them, and what sufficing lessons for their guidance they have 
poiBs^sed in almost every creed, when the true portions of it 
shall hail one another frpm nation to nation, and the mixture 
of error throujgh' .which/ it worked has become nnnecessary. 
For God is not hoiioiired .by supposing him a niggard of ms 
bouii^. Jesus Uimdet^ was not divine because he was Jesus, 
but because he biid It divine.and loving heart ; and wherc^ver 
such greatziesB lias; appeared, ydx^e has divineness appeared 
also, as surely as the san^'^isndpshine of heaven is on the moun- 
tain tops of east and West. ■ " ' * '; 

Such are the doctrin^, axid such only, accompanied by ex- 
positions of the beauties and wonders of God's great book of 
the universe, which will i>e preiached in the temples of the 
earth, including those of our beloved country, England, its 
beautiful old ivied turrets and their green neighbom-hoods, 
then, &r the first time, thoroughly imcontradicted and hea- 
venly ;vmth not a sound in fiiem more terrible than the 
stonny yet sweet organ, analogous to the beneficent winds and 
tempests ; and no thought of here or hereafter, that can dis- 
turb the quiet aspect of the graves, or the welcome of the 
newrbom darling. 

And that such a consummation may come slowly but surely, 
^thout intermission in its advance, and with not an injury to 
a living soul, will be the last prayer, as it must needs be 
among tiie latest words, of tiie author of this book. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

LIFE DIUWDra TOWARDS ITS CLOSE. 

When I closed the preceding chapter, which terminated the 
first edition of this biography, I did not think it would be 
followed by one like the present. I fancied I should go on, 
living as I did before, reading and writing as usual, working 
placidly rather than otherwise to the last, reckoning confi- 
dendy on my being survived by every one of my family, old 
as well as young, and closing my days, if with no great 
applause from su^ of my fellow-creatures as had read me or 
heard of me, yet with no reptoacYi ttom «k^ ^ xJasxct^ ^^d i 
Bomeihing like recret from al\. ' 
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This latter portion of my 1^, trying soever as muoh of the 
rest of it had been, has turned out to be the most trying of 
the whole. It has had at the same time some sweets as well 
as bitters, and I have never been without -the comforts of a 
hopeful and tmembittered religion. 

Fortunately, the necessi^ of squaring the size of the new 
edition of this biography to that of the series of publications 
in which it is to appear^^has required, that what I have to 
sayi in continuation and completion of it up to the present 
moment, should be put into as 'brief a compass as possible^; 
and with the comforts of this inezpressiHe relief (for I had 
been given to understand otherwise) I proceed. : ' : 

The first disquiet I experienced was owing to mistakes 
respecting the book itself;^ some of which greatly surprised 
me. One was, that I had mentioned a fidend in a disparaging, 
nay, in an ironical manner, when I intended him a positive 
compliment, and one of no little amoimt^ Another, I fear 
(for I could construe the intimation in no other manner), c<m*- 
sbted in supposing that I had imdervalued a friend for one 
of his very accomplishments, when I never dreamt of such a 
thing, nor in fact thought of the accomplishment at all, but . 
as a matter in which it pleased his great genius to interest 
itself. A third mistake, still more extraordinary, gave out 
that I had not mentioned another firiend at all, whom I ex- 
pressly and honourably recorded* And not to mention mis- 
takes of critics, equally proveable by the simple statement 
of £icts (though most of those gentlemen were very kind to 
the book, and expressed so much personal good-will as to 
warrant me in thinking my thanks would please them), one of 
lliem, who had got into a position of authority which he was 
not equal to, and whom I had unfortunately met a little while 
before at a dinner-party, when I had occasion to differ with 
him in almost all he said, took me to task for having written 
books at all, and not stuck to a prudent clerkship in the War 
Office. I thought this at first a singular objection for a Jew 
(for such, I was told, he was), seeing that I had been a firiend 
of the Jews all my life, and an advocate for their emanci- 
pation from all imcivic restrictions. But then, to say nothing 
of the dinner, I found that he was a converted Jew. 

These things disturbed me, and did me disservice ; but the 
mistakes respecting friends were all cleared up, and the most 
^comfortable of my feeVingia loai^ ^aMi "o^ ^Qajaefe — ^^ \. \v^ 
7tbing remaining at heart to coia^\aMi o^. K>tttfsvi%^^TQa»L-5 
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pleasant letters, too, which I received about the book from 
readers old and new, two in particular would ha,ve made me 
amends for much wotbc treatment- than I recehred from my 
bilious quitter of the synagogue ; one from a man of lofty 
genius, whom I hesitate to name, because I have no right, 
perhaps, to boast of what may have been a mere impulse of 
ills good-nature at the moment, congratulating me on having 
l>een victorious in my struggles with the perplexities of good 
and evil; and another &om my dear friend the late Duke of 
Devonshire, whom I do name because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity for saying Bow gratefull am to his memory for acts of 
kiadness never to be forgotten. 

Towards the close of the year 1849, a proposition was made 
to me for the revival, in anotiher form, of the London Journal^ 
which had been published imder my name. It was revived 
accordingly, and had to boast of contributions from distin- 
guished friends ; but it failed— -partly, perhaps, for want of 
accordance with other pens concerned ; but chiefly from the 
smallness of the means which the proposers had thought sufli- 
dent for its establishment 

I had scarcely become reconciled to this disappointment, 
when the impending danger was disclosed to me of a domestic 
calamity of which I had not had the least suspidcm. It was 
the consumption of a beloved son, iny youngest, the same who 
has been mentioned as having been born during my sojourn 
in Italy, and of whom it was added in the first edition, that 
from that hour to the one in which I was writing he had been 
a comfort to his parents. Let the reader juc^e with what 
feelings I write of him now. He was just reaching his thir- 
tieth year. He had not lived away from home during the 
whole time, with the exception of some nine or ten months. 
He was one of the most amiable, interesting, and S3rmpathising 
<^ htunan beings, a musician by nature, modulating sweet 
voluntaries on the pianoforte — a bom poet of the tender do- 
mestic sort, though in his modesty he had taken too late to 
the cultivation of the art, and left little that was finished to 
show for it ; and he was ever so ready to do good offices for 
others at his own expense, that I am not sure the first seeds of 
his distemper were not produced by an act almost identical 
with that which was the death of mj mother, and aggravated 
by his first undergoing fatigue in assisting the wayfaring and 
the poor. For nearly two yeare I saw IkiucL iadiiSL^ >aft.C<vt^ "«»^ 
eyes ; and a like time elapsed \>rfot%\ife c^aafc^ \f^\^ "^cis^ ^»sS 
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ooOBpition of mr tlwughts. For oise months it was all but 
■ maumuuiia with me ; and I devoutly thanked Heaven for 
IikTing twice in the coune of my liie undergone the like 
hauDting of one idea, and w learnt to hope that it might ter- 
minate. I mention this to comfort such persona as have ex- 
perienced the like sufleiing. My son's Christian name was 
Vinoent. This is only the second time I have dared to write 
it & died at the close of October, in the year 1852, sod was 
buried in beautiful Iteussl Green, my own final bed-chamber, I 
trust, in this world, towards which I oflen look in my soUtary 
wSlks, with eyes at once most melancholy, yet consoled. 

I add a sonnet of his writing,' not beduise, though very, 
good, it was the best thing he could do/as' verses whictfhe 
left un&ushed bear witness ; but because if shows the sweet- 
ness d? his natiirel For his whole life' was' of a piece with it, 
tbODgti it was not called upon to act in that particular manner. 
' - THE DEFCMtHED CHILD. 

An angd, printi'd in an inOurt ftims 
Of mortal slekans and dsfntmit;', 
Iiooka patieDtlj bam out that laiiEnid fiTi, . 
Matured, and leemioK luge, with pain. The name 
Of " happy cliitdliood " mocki bii movements tame. 
So prapp'd with piteous crutch ; or forced to lie 
Baiher than sit, io iti fr&il chajr, and try 
. To taste tjie pleasure of ttio uaabared game. 
He doHi and &iiit]7 claps his wither'd hands . 
. . To see how brother Willie caught the biUj 

Kind brother WiUie, Btrong. jet gentle all: 
Twas be that placed him, where his chur now staildt, 
Inthat warm miner 'gahist the saDa^ w^,— . ' -' . 

-- - Ood, in that brother, gave him more thait lands,- ; 

it was a colder break of dawn than usual, but equally 
beaudfiil, as if, in both respects, it came to take him away, 
when my son died. Hia last words were poetry itself. A 
glass of water had been given him at his request ; and o^ 
feeling die refreshment of it, he swd, '• I drink die morning.". 
,And there are those who would persuade ub, Ihat^thii 
beautiful soul will never be seen by us more ! Could space 
then be filled? so that there should nowhere be any room 
for the Boul? That is impossible. And must not beauty 
exist, as long as there are stars, and their orderly movemeais 
anywhere? That is certain: Why then should any such 
portiODB o£ beauty peria\\, \v'\ieu ftitit \a ■qsj uwl ^S ttieir 
periehiug ? And why ahouii tbe-j qo\, \c)ft w, wA ^ivat-o.^ 
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those tears as they did the morning, since Grod has so made 
us long for it, when he need not have done ao? As the 
tendency to sleep is the augury and harbinger of sleep, ^so 
desire like this — ^let us be sure of it — ^is the augury, and 
hitrbinger of what it has been made to desire. Do we suppose 
that God makes manifest halves of anything, without intend- 
ing the remainders ? ; . ; . 
! I took what refuge I could &om this and other afflictic^fl 
Ia a task whidb I had long been anxious to execute, aiid 
which, as I was itow vei^ng on the time of life usually allot^d 
to human existence, I tibought I might not live to perform at 
all, i£ I d^id not hasten it Hiis was the completion of the 
work which I have alluded to before under its first title] of 
Ckriitiamsm, or Belief and Unbelief Reconciled^ and which I 
now enlarged and finished, and entitled the Religion of the 
Heart, t knew it could produce me no money ; was ashamed 
indeed of being under the necessity of letting it pay such of 
its exjpeuses as it could; and to a sense; of. this waste pf 
precious time (as my friend, the converted Jew, ^ would haye 
called it), I had to add the imeasiness arising from a. fear, lest, 
in spite of all my endeavours to the contrary, and my wish to 
offend nobody more than it could help, I should displease some 
of the friends whose attachment and adherence to me under 
all other trials I most valued. I wish, for many reasons, 
that I could here say more of the book, than from the limits 
assigned me I find possible. I had hoped to say much, and to 
enlarge on that remarkable state of existing r^igious uneasi- 
uess,^ which I cannot but regard as one of the last phases of 
transition from inconsistent and embittered modes of fiiith to 
one more at peace with itself, ultimately destined to be wholly 
80 with Grod, man, and futurity. In the first, faintest, and even 
turbid dawn of the advent of that time, I see the tops of our 
church steeples, old and new, touched by a light long looked 
for, long annoimced, long in spirit against letter prepared for 
and produced by the divinest hearts that have appeared on 
earth, very different from polemical prelates or the threaten- 
ing mistakes of many men ; and it was by the sincerity of my 
belief in the sufficiency of those hearts, and of what they have 
done for the coming ages (which it was only my humble 
business to collect and record, as a help towards better ser- 
vices), that I found myself happily relieved from the anxiety 
alluded to respecting tlie feelmga ol ii\^ii^\ x^sA. <2>\iS5.^\^«C^^B^ 
irom their highest to hunxbleat, cji\;x\Xex^^ ^^x^^ \SiR. 'CfeR^^ " 
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retsoD to suppose that I had done an3rthing but even increaae 
their good-will. For which good issue God and their good 
hearts be thanked. Perhaps it is better, upon the whole, that 
the book in question, the Religion of the Hearty should be left 
to stand apart for consideration from the present book, and so 
speak for itself to those who choose to consult it ; for my creeds 
however as serious upon serious points as eternity itself, being, ' - 
nevertheless, as cheerful as its freedom from crued terrors gives. V ^ 
it a right to be, I have never yet been able to 6:eemymMyf0- 
from the perplezi^ caused to me as a furtherer of it, betweeil\ ^||^; 
the professional, and as it were exemplary kind of grayit^ '- V 
expected of the inculcators of any creed, and the natural v 
spirits, and old cheerful style of intercourse with my readers ..f 
in ordinaiy, which the very nature of my religious convictions 
tends not only to warrant but to increase. Heaven, we may 
be assured, which has been pleased to gift us with smiles as 
well as tears, and with hearty laughter itself, does not wdgh 
our levity, no, nor our gravity either, in any such scale of 
narrowness, as the dulness or dictatorialness of the would-be - y 
exclusively pious assume the privilege of determining. 

"Alas! 
like smiles and tears npon an infant's face, 
Who wonders at himself, and at such things 
In others' faces, my swift thoughts are mixed." 

One of the last things that was said to me by my dying 
son expressed his adhesion to the religion in that book ; and 
the first adherent which it had, and who was the strongest in 
expressing to me the* comfort which it gave her — I keep 
putting off the mention of what I must say, but time and 
necessity press me — was the partner of my life for more than 
half a century ; for I was marriedr nearly as long ago, and I 
knew her some years before marriage. She followed her son 
at the beginning of 1857, and lies near him in the same 
ground. I dare to say little more. I now seemed — and it 
has become a consolation to me — to belong as much to the 
next world as to this, and think I know exactly how I shall 
feel when I die; more than half, perhaps, unwilling to go, 
inasmuch as pangs may attend the process, and life, by its « 
nature, is not made willingly to be parted with ; but as far as 
affections are concerned, half sorrowing to leave those that 
still remain to be loved, and half solaced — I think I could 
even Bay rejoicing, if it were not iot ^^xsi— \xv ^^ V^^^ ^<l 
meeting with those that are g^one, "^V^ xN\Sa^%^^>«w^^^ _\ 
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great generosity, great freedom from every kind of jealousy, 
great superiority to illusions from the ordinary diows of pros- 
perity. In all the hazards to which I put our little means in 
the pursuit of what I thought it my duty to do in furtherance 
of social advancements, and all the injury which really re- 
sulted to them, she never uttered a word of objection. . She 
was as uncomplaining during the worst storms of onr 'i(dver- 
dty, as she was during those at sea in our Italian voyage. 
She had a fine 'eye for art, as she showed early in life, wheni 
wholly untaught, by cutting a little head of Homer, in day, 
which Mr. West pronounced to be of " extraordinary pro- 
mis^ ;" and she subsequently surprised eveiybody with her 
fiicility in cutting profiles of oiir friends in paper," so true 
to spirit as well as letter, as to make them laugh at the in- 
stantaneous recognition of the likeness. Wilkie (afterwards 
Sir David) was among their admirers, and (to use his own 
words), he said he '' coxddn^t but wonder to think how ^ 
hard scissors could treat the lips in particular with iso much 
expression.'^ She then took some lessons frtnn a sculptor; 
and fortune seemed in her hands, when the worms,' that a 
modeller cannot avoid in manipulating the fr'esh clay, sickened 
her so with her crushing them^ that, being in a ddicate state 
of health, she was obliged to give up the practice. A well- 
intended but ill-advised treatment of her constitution in girl- 
hood had brought on a life-long spitting of blood, which was 
only lessened by the years of acute rheimiatism, that in de- 
priving her of all power of locomotion ultimately killed her ; 
though such is the strength given to weakness itself by a 
quiet domestic life, and the care of a good physician (Dr. 
Southwood Smith, famous for keeping friends in delicate 
health alive), that she outlived many another physician who 
had augured her a brief existence, {md she died at the age of 
sixty-nine. I wonder how I can talk of these things as 
calmly as I do ; but I myself am in my seventy-fifth year, 
and 1 seem to be speaking more of those whom I am to join 
again shortly than of such as have left me at a distance. 
Like them too, though alive I decay ; and when I go to bed, 
and lie awhile on ray back before turning to sleq), I oilen 
seem to be rehearsing, not without complacency or something 
better, the companionship of the grave. 

May all of us who desire to meet elsewhere do so, and be 
then shown the secret of \]hft ^reaX^^i^ WH^\3\^^^^^^.^!^^»^\*' 
trusted, the beautiful xidd\e •, fct \«\rj V^viX \^\^ v»!^v$^ ;^^ 
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•o much half-beauty here, and such need fer completing it, if 
complete it is not to be ? I do not tiunk that enough has 
been made of that argument from analogy, divine as was the 
mind of Plato that suggested it Qh| why<Ud any kind of 
religious creed ever put such injustice inlo its .better portion, 
as U> render it possiUe £>r any of die JCaker's in^m creatures 
to wish it might not be true, erenfor^rthers* sakes? For my 
part, infirm as lam, I fear it.not iinr myadf or for my body, 
trustmg, as I do,' to that only kind. of divinenessi.wlndi it is 
possible for me to believe in ; which hat tiCse/i^ made i^ impos- 
sible for me to believe otlierwise. As to the fulfilment cf these 
yearnings .on earth to be made entire in a future state, 1 can.no 
more believe in the existence of r^ons ia space where God has 
made half-orbs in their heavens, or halfncnranges on their trees, 
than I can believe He will fail to make these anxious luJf* 
satisfied natures of ours which thm crave for completeness, as 
entire and rounded in that which iiiey ^rave for, as any oUier 
fruits of hb hands. 

To return to the business of the brief portion of life that 
remains to me: — ^I have only two i^ore circumstances to par^ 
ticularize; both very pleasant in themselves, though occurring 
amidst a multitude of anxieties caused by vicissitudes in the 
fortunes, and bereavements in the homes, of dear friends and 
connectipns; the worst of which is, as far as one's self is con- 
cerned, that one cannot make little means fill up large wishes. 

But to return to the circumstances alluded to. The first 
was the publication of an American edition of my collected 
poems, proposed to me and carried out in Boston by my friend 
Mr. Lee, one of the illustrious fiunily of the Lees of Yirginia, 
coniiections of Washington, and brother Sunders with him of 
the Kepublic; and the otiier (which sounds like an anti- 
climax; but is not so, for a reason which 1 shall presently 
mention), the appearance kt last of a second of my plays at a 
London theatre, the one entitled Lovers' AmcuementSj of the 
nature of which an account has been given on a previous 
occasion. 

Both these circumstances of late occurrence have been very 
precious to me; the first because pf the imiversal burst of 
good-will towards me which it called forfli &om the American 
press, showing the heartiness with which the nation met the 
regrets of their kinsman at having in a momsnt ot imi^tience 
wJtb their booksellers confoundei iSba fe^vc^^^ ^^ "^^ ^qsjCvsq. 
yJtb a mistake in its ordiiuttxcea-, au^ \^^ ^eRou^o.^^«^^«^^. 
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first, because the play brought forth a like manifestation of 
regard from the whole of the London press, showing an in- 
crease rather than a loss of old sympathies; and secondly, 
because, on the first night of its performance, the audience 
called for me with the same fenronr as on the appearance of 
the Legend of Florence^ and { felt myself again, as it were, 
in the warm arzzis of my feUow-^e^tures^ unmista^en, and 
aever to be morbidized inojreu. , 
, I cannot sufficieady,i^qui^J» either coontj^^ 
which these ciircnmstanees gi^Tfi m% and, the^ocd which thejr 
have done me. .They would hav^ been more than a set-off 
against the most paii^ul portion pf my life, if those whom I 
have lost had' survived to partake -the pleasure, and those who 
remain to me had not had trials of their pwn. But the 
pleasure is great still, and. is shared ;i^| to the comfort of ua. 
all; and the approach of my ni^tr-^^me. is even yet udomed 
widi a break in the clofjidsi'^cl ii^^uij^iog ^smile of the BMuaet.. 
May we all meet on some futiiiQ;day amotig the Vortex of 
living multitudes, thesoiiU of the dead, when) ^^all tears' shall 
be wiped off from all iacefs;^'.or, iff apiother view of futurity, 
before that time arrives, may we aU meet in one of Plato*B 
yast cycles of re-existence, experiencing the sum-total of all 
that we have ever experienced and enjoyed before, only under 
those circumstances of amelioration in the amount which 
progressive man has been made to look for, and with no 
necessi^ for the qualification of errors eoccepied. 



POSTSCRIPT, 
The event which was anticipated in the last chapter was. not 
long delayed. Leigh Hunt died on the 28th August, 1859| and 
he was buried in the place of his choice, Kensall Green Ceme- 
tery. He had for about two years been manifestly declining in 
strength. Although well aware of the grand cause, and more 
than content to meet the wUl of his Cr^tor, he still retained 
a keen interest in life, and with characteristio cheerfulness 
constantly hoped that some new j)lan — some change of diet, 
or of place — would restore him for a few years more of com- 
panionship with surviving friends. Just two months before 
completing his seventy-fi^ year, he quietly sank to rest, lie 
had come to the end of the chapter which the reader has just 
perused; but the volumes were still awaiting one or two 
Pushing touches, and it n?w "VeSt fet o'fiti^^ww^Nft ^^^* 
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For 8omc months before the end he had been planning [ 
a removal from his cottage at Hammersmith to London, in ' 
order to be nearer to his eldest son and some of his most 
valued friends ; for he felt a renewed appetite for intercourse 
with other minds. In the interval, he was to visit some few 
friends out of town, especially Southwood Smith, and Chiles 
Reynell, who lived near at hand. It is an interesting in- 
cident, that his very last efforts ^t&re devoted to aid the rda- 
tives of Shelley in vindicating the memory of the friend, who 
had gone so many-years before him. Amoo^ the passing vimts 
of these later days was one to his old friend Qiarles Oilier^ who 
contributed such important materials to the Shelley Memorials i. . 
a valued companion being Charles OUier's' son,' Edmund; %h'o' ' 
was engaged in the same congenial task. Another of his 
latest visits was paid on purpose to see, and solace, an admir- 
able friend whose excellence he had learned but lately to appre- 
ciate at its full. The sense of beauty and gentleness, of moral 
beauty and faithful gentleness, grew upon him as the dear 
evening closed in. 

When he went to visit his relative at Putney, he still car- 
ried with him his work and the books he more immediately 
wanted. Although his bodily powers had been giving way, 
his most conspicuous qualities — ^his memory for books, and his 
affection — remained ; and when his hair was white, when his 
ample chest had grown slender, when the very proportion of 
his height had visibly lessened, his step was still ready, and his 
dark eyes brightened at every happy expression and at every 
thought of kindness. His death was simply exhaustion : he 
broke off his work to lie down and repose. So gentle was the 
final approach, that he scarcely recogiiized it till the very last, 
and then it came without terrors. His physical suffering had 
not been severe ; at the latest hour he said that his only " un- 
easiness ** was failing breath. And that failing breath was used 
to express his sense of the inexhaustible kindnesses he had 
received from the femily who had been so unexpectedly made 
his nurses, — to draw from one of his sons, by minute, eager, 
and searcliing questions, all that he could learn about the latest 
vicissitudes and growing hopes of Italy, — to ask the friends and 
children around him for news of those whom he loved, — and 
to send love and messages to the absent who loved him. 
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